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JULY, 1889. 


THE WESTERFIELD SCARE. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAVE been so often asked to tell the 
following story in the course of the 
forty years which have come and gone since 
the events narrated in it took place, that at 
last I have made up my mind never to open 
my lips about it again, but just to write it 
down in my own homely fashion, so that if 
anybody bothers me to tell it in time to 
come, I can put it before them in black and 
white, and bid them read it for themselves, 
which will be a saving of time and trouble 
to every one concerned. 

My name is Reuben Holditch, and I was 
born and brought up in the little town of 
Westerfield, in the north of England, where 
my father, my grandfather, and my great- 
grandfather, and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, a generation or two of ancestors 
still further back, filled, with credit to 
themselves and satisfaction to the public, 
the office of sexton to the grand old abbey 
church of St. Mary’s. 

The ancient and reputable post in question 
having been held by a Holditch for some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty years, it was 
looked upon, from the time I can remember 
anything, quite as a matter of course, and as 
one of those things which are not open to 
question, that my father’s son should one 
day follow in the footsteps of his ancestors, 
and earn his daily bread after the same 
fashion in which they had earned theirs. 
How the knowledge came to me that such 
was the mode of life which an unkind fate 
had mapped out for me I cannot now call to 


mind, but from the very first I looked for- 
ward to it with loathing and dismay. Many 
a time my father would make me stand by 
him while he scooped out a grave in the 
black, loamy soil, with the view, I suppose, 
of teaching the young idea how to dig. He 
was very proud of his handiwork, and would 
bid me observe the artistic finish—only those 
weren’t the words he used—of all details; 
but sometimes his spade would throw up the 
skull or thigh-bone of some previous tenant 
of the space he was now getting ready for 
another, and then I would turn away, dis- 
gusted and sick at heart, while my father 
would laugh lightly and say: “It’s nowt, 
lad, nowt at all, when once a body gets used 
to it.” But whatever my secret thoughts 
and feelings might be on the question of my 
future, I said no word td anyone about 
them, and certainly my father was the last 
person in the world to have any suspicion of 
the degeneracy of his only son. 

My father eked out his livelihood by mak- 
ing and cobbling shces, as his father and 
grandfather had done in their time, so that 
the lapstone might be said to be as much an 
inheritance of the Holditch family as the 
chureliyard itself. I, however, had little 
more liking for the cobbler’s awl than for 
the spade and pickaxe; my thoughts and 
wishes went out and clung to something 
very different from either. 

From the time when I was quite a child I 
had a great fondness for flowers. I know 
not where the liking came, nor why it came, 
but there it was. One day, when I was 
about twelve years old, I was sent by a’ 
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neighbor with a message to the head-gar- 
dener at Penigarth, Sir William Verinder’s 
country-house, about four miles away. To 
me, the poor sexton’s son, the gardens and 
_ glass-houses at Penigaith came as a revela- 
tion of beauty undreamed of before. The 
gardener, a kindly old Scotchman, was evi- 
dently pleased with my enthusiasm, and was 
at the trouble to show me over the place, 
eliciting from me by the way sundry partic- 
ulars of my history. ‘* Weel, laddie,” he 
said to me at parting, ‘“‘ everybody to his 
likes; but for my part, I’d sooner tend my 
bit flowers than howk graves.” I need 
not say that I was entirely of the same mind. 
From that hour my heart was set on be- 
coming a gardener. My father, for his posi- 
tion in life, gave me what was considered in 
those days a fairly good education; but with 
my fourteenth birthday my schooling came 
‘toanend. He was a reticent man, and had 
said no word to me of his intentions; but I 
forebode only too surely what they were. I 
was to be apprenticed to a shoemaker in the 
town, in order that I might learn the busi- 
ness thoroughly; then, after I should be out 
of my time, and as years crept over my 
father, I was gradually to work into the 
position of assistant-sexton, with the view 
of ultimately succeeding to all the emolu- 
ments and dignities which so many of my 
predecessors had enjoyed before me. 
Hereupon ensued the only serious differ- 
ence of opinion that ever divided my father 
and myself even for a day. I told him plain- 
ly how utterly hateful to me was the idea of 
becoming a shoemaker, and how my heart 
was set on being a gardener. He was 
‘‘ struck all up in a heap,” as the saying is, 
and said some hard things in the heat of his 
temper. Fora week or more he remained 
in the ‘‘dump,’’ hardly speaking a dozen 
words to me all that time. Then came an- 
other explosion; and then finding I was not 
to be moved from my purpose, he gave way 
all at once, and told me I might do as I liked. 
All this had reference only to the shoemak- 
ing; not for a moment did he dream that 
when the proper time should come, a Hol- 
ditch could be other than a proud man at 
succeeding to what might with reason be 


called the family estate in the abbey church- | 


yard, and I was careful not to undeceive 
him. One day I overheard him say. to his 
particular crony, Peter Philp: ‘‘ After all, 
when one comes to consider, there isn’t such 
@ vast difference atween a grave-digger and 


a gardener. They both get their living out 
o’ the mould, and both have to be handy 
with their shovels. And who knows, if this 
new-fangled notion of planting folks’ graves 
with flowers and shrubs comes into fashion, 


but what Rube may be doing a good thing 


for hisself by learning all about ’em.” 

So, with a fast-beating heart, I went to 
Penigarth and asked for Mr. Ayscough. 
The old Scotchman had not forgotten me; 
and a fortnight later, through his in- 
fluence, I was offered the post of under-gar- 
dener’s assistant at Linden Villa, the house 
of a rich merchant in the outskirts of West- 
erfield. There I stayed for two years, pick- 
ing up every scrap of knowledge I could lay 
hold of, at the end of which time a berth 
was found for me at Penigarth itself. Here 
several years slipped away almost without 
my knowing how, so happy and full of con- 
tent was my lot. Mr. Ayscough, who took 
great interest in me, had advised me to learn 
the rudiments of Latin, without which, he 
said, no horticulturist could be said to know 
his business in these days; soa great portion 
of my spare hours were given to the acquisi- 
tion of that grand but difficult language. 
Almost as a matter of course, I had fallen in. 
love by this time. The object of my passion 


was pretty Mary Lidford, the only child of ~ 


her mother, who was a widow. Mary had 
nothing of her own in the way of this world’s 
gear, and as my wages only just sufficed to 
keep myself, there seemed little likelihood 
of our being able to marry for several years 
tocome. But that was a prospect which did 
not trouble us greatly. We were young, 
we loved each other, and we could afford to 
wait till brighter days should dawn. 

I was a few months turned one-and-twenty 
when a sad accident happened to my father: 
he fell and broke his leg. The fracture was 
a bad one; it would be weeks before he 
would be able to leave the house, months 
before he would be strong enough to go. 
about his work as usual. I was sent for at 
‘once, and had not been more than a few 
hours at home when word was brought that 
my father’s services were needed. A par- 
ishioner was dead, and his grave would have 
to be dug the following day. In this emer- 
gency my father naturally turned to me; 
and when I hinted that, seeing how little I 
knew of such things, it might be advisable 
to call in the services of the sexton of St.. 
Michael’s, he gave me a look I did not for-- 
get for many a day. 
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‘There was never a Holditch born who 
couldn’t dig a grave,”’ he said. ‘It comes 
nat’rel to ’em.”’ 

After that, of course, there was nothing 


_ for it but to do as my father’s son was ex- 


pected to do. 

If the affair had ended there, it would not 
have mattered greatly; but it could not. It 
was evident that my father would be dis- 
abled for a long time to come; he must 
either find a substitute, or give up his post; 
and to have had to do the latter would, I 
verily believe, have broken his heart. I 
was to be his successor, on that point every- 
body (but myself) was agreed, and every- 
body seemed to think I could do no other 
than act as his deputy at a time like the 
present. 

Of course 1 had to tell Mr. Ayscough how 
matters stood. ‘‘There’s no~help for it, 
laddie,” he said. ‘‘ Thou must go and bide 
with thy father till he gets better, and we 
must try and get on without thee for a while 
as best we can.” 

It was in October, when the days seem to 
shorten so fast and the lengthening nights 
are already full of the prophecy of the com- 
ing winter, that my father met with his ac- 

‘cident. I had not been more than three 
days at home before I was told something— 
not by one person only, but by a dozen at 
the least—which surprised me greatly, and 
set me wondering what amount of truth 
there could be at the bottom of it. 

What I was told was this: That of an 
evening after dark, especially on those 
nights when there was no moon, or when it 
did not rise till late, the town was infested 
by a ereature which was said to be half-man 
and half-monkey in appearance—the ‘‘ man- 
ape ”’ being the term applied to it by general 
acceptance. The account given of it by 
those who professed to have seen it varied 
in some of the details; but all agreed that its 
body was covered with long coarse hair, that 
its face resembled that of the ape tribe in 
general, that its footsteps were inaudible, 
that its activity was something marvelous, 


. and finally, that on the two or three occa- 


sions on which certain bolder spirts than 
common had ventured to go in pursuit of it, 
it was seen to vault over the railings which 
crown the low wall that encloses the abbey 
churchyard, and disappear among the tombs 
and gravestones inside. At first this 


strange creature seemed to confine its pranks 
‘to frightening women and elderly people. 
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It seldom or never made its appearance be- 
fore nine o’clock, by which hour nearly all 
the shops were shut and the streets compar- - 
atively deserted. Then would it spring sud- 
denly out from some dark or covered entry 
—and in our old-fashioned town such “ en- 
tries ”’ were to be found in every street—and 
encircling the neck of the passer-by, which, 
five times out of six, was that of a woman, 
with one of its dreadful hairy arms, it would 
give utterance to a shrill, gibbering cry, 
which all who had heard it declared: to be 
like nothing human; and then releasing its 
victim as suddenly as it had grasped her or 
him, it would beat its breast for a moment 
or two with one hand, and then bounding 
away, vanish in the darkness. Several of 
the women thus assailed fainted with fright, 
and were ill for days after; while on old 
Miss Glendovy the effect was such that she 
became subject to fits of nervous trembling, 
which she was unable to control to the last 
days of her life. Nor did the men fare much 
better. Mr. Pybus, the tailor, was so scared 
that he took to his bed, and was not seen in 
his shop for a week to come; while Mr. 
Wakeling, the corn-chandler, the moment 
his tormentor released him, gave vent to a 
yell which brought half the people in the 
street to their doors and windows. Dove- 
ton, the butcher, who stood six feet one in 
his stockings, was so terrified one night that 
it was said he never went out after dark for 
weeks afterwards without being armed with 
one of his own formidable knives; while two 
of the town constables fared no better than 
ordinary mortals, but considerably worse in 
one respect, seeing that both of them had 
their hats knocked completely over their 
eyes by their all but unseen tormentor. 

It is not too much to say that before long 
a scare set in the like of which had never 
been known in Westerfield. Hardly a fe- 
male would venture out of doors after eight 
o’clock unless escorted by one of the op- 
posite sex, and not a child was to be seen 
abroad after dusk. Even the members of 
the Apollo Club, a convivial gathering of 
well-to-do people who met on two evenings a 
week at the ‘‘ King’s Head” for the promotion 
of harmony and good-fellowship, were re- 
ported to be so far affected by the general 
scare that when they broke up alittle before 
midnight they preferred wending their way 
homeward by twos or threes to running the 
risk of being pounced upon singly by an 
anomalous hairy being after a fashion which 
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was enough to throw any elderly gentleman 
into afit. All sorts of absurd stories and ex- 
aggerations got about, as must inevitably be 
the case whenever the ‘ thousand tongues 
of Rumor ”’ are all set wagging at once. It 
was reported that sometimes the man-ape 
had a plaster in his hand, which he tried to 
fix over the mouths of his victims; some 
who professed to have seen him would have 
it that he was at the very least seven feet 
high; while others averred that he was de- 
formed, and had a huge hump between his 
shoulders. Others of the more ignorant 
were firmly persuaded that there was a 
strong smell of brimstone about the creature, 
and that his eyes glowed in his head like 
live coals. 

At length matters came to such a pass 
that a number of the bolder spirits among 
the young men of the town banded them- 
selves together with the avowed intention of 
hunting down the man-ape. Dividing them- 
selves into a couple of gangs, each member 
of which was armed with a stout cudgel, 
they perambulated the town night after 
night from eight o’clock till midnight, vow- 
ing vengeance the most dire on the object 
of their hatred—if only they could come 
across it. This, unfortunately, small as the 
town was, they never succeeded in doing. 
The creature seemed to derive a sort of mali- 
cious glee from setting them at defiance. 
Thus, on more than one occasion, the “‘ vigi- 
lance boys,’’ as they had dubbed themselves, 
on turning a corner would find a woman ina 
half-fainting state, who had been waylaid by 
the creature only a minute or two previous- 
ly. It may be that the ‘‘ boys”? were too 
much addicted to chaffing each other, to 
rattling their sticks on the pavement, and to 
acting in too demonstrative a manner gen- 
erally in the course of their perambulations, 
to render their services of any avail; but be 
that as it may, the outrages still went on as 
heretofore. Not that. they occurred every 
night, by any means; sometimes four or five 
nights would go by without anything being 
séen or heard of the creature; while, as be- 
fore remarked, it seemed to have a rooted 
dislike to moonlight; then, for two or three 
nights together, its objectionable practices 
would be resumed. Westerfield was fairly 
at its wits’ end with terror and rage. 

So far the creature’s pranks had seemed 
actuated by nothing worse than a spirit of 
mischief, such as might be supposed to be 
in accord with its ape-like attributes; but 


when one morning a rumor spread through 
the town that on the previous night Squire 
Dallison had not only been assailed in the 
usual way, but had, in addition, been rob- 
bed of his gold chronometer, his purse, and 
a valuable breast-pin, it was felt that matters 
were becoming serious indeed. Mr. Dalli- 
son, who was returning home from a friend’s 
house at the time, was so prostrated by the 
dastardly attack as to be unable to leave his 
room for a week to come. His first act was 
to offer a reward of twenty pounds for such 
information as should lead to the capture of 
his cowardly assailant. 

A few nights later, three young men made 
sure they had secured the reward. They 
were returning together from a dancing 
party, and having goloshes over their shoes, 
they made scarcely any noise in walking. 
Turning a corner, they came full upon the 
creature, who was advancing from the op- 
posite direction, and who instantly turned 
and fled. The young men were so startled 
that for a moment or two they lost their 
presence of mind, but five seconds later they 
were in full pursuit. They were all good 
runners, and the chase was an exciting one. 
The night was clear and starlit, the time was 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, and the 
streets were deserted. Presently the crea- 
ture, with its pursuers some forty or fifty 
yards behind, emerged from the tangle of 
side streets among which the chase had be- 
gun, into the main street of the town, which 
led, aimostin a direct line, to the abbey, some 
quarter of a mile away. It was apparent- 
ly bent on escaping as it had escaped before, 
that is, by scaling the spiked railing of the 
churchyard and being lost among the wi 
derness of tombstones inside. The pursues 
put on an extra spurt; but their quarry, asi 
aware of it, did the same. Suddenly, to the 
intense surprise of the young men, the crea- 
ture turned sharply to the left and disap- 
peared up a narrow covered way known as 
Cooper’s Court. But this move was ¢% 
plained a moment or two later by the ap 
pearance of a couple of constables approach- 
ing from the opposite direction. Cooper’s 
Court being cul-de-sac, with houses on three 
sides of it, the young men now felt them- 
selves as sure of capturing their prey as one 
may reasonably feel sure about anything. 
They shouted to the constables to hurry up, 
and rushed helter-skelter through the pas 
sage into the court. Then they paused to 
gather breath and look around. But whai 
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had become of the creature? Three pairs 
of keen eyes scanned every corner of the 
court, but to no purpose. Then an ex- 
clamation broke from one of them; and the 
others, following the direction of his finger 
with their gaze, could just make out a dusky 
figure climbing ape-fashion up the iron 
water-spout which ran from the roof to the 
ground between two of the corner houses of 
the court. The creature was climbing slow- 
ly, hand over hand and foot over foot, and 
was already three parts of the way up. The 
young men were so struck that they could 
not utter a word. Half a minute later the 
creature had reached the roof of one of the 
houses; then it turned and relieved itself by 
giving vent to a gibbering, derisive laugh, if 


_ laugh it could be called, and scrambling 


nimbly up the tiles of the roof, disappeared 
on the other side. By thisthetwoconstables 
had come up, and they, as a matter of 
course, took the direction of the affair into 
their own hands. But by the time they had 
succeeded in knocking up the people in one 
of the houses and in getting leave to go 
through into the garden at the back, the 
creature could easily have got away three or 
four times over. 


CHAPTER Il. 


FTER this, nothing was seen or heard 

of the man-ape for upwards of a week; 

but then came a piece of startling news 
indeed. Lady Dacre’s mansion, which was 
situated about a mile and a half beyond the 
town boundary, had been broken into, and 
jewelry of the estimated value of three 
hundred pounds stolen therefrom. From 
the evidence, there seemed little or no doubt 
that the man-ape was the thief. It ap- 
peared that while the family were at dinner, 
Lady Dacre’s dressing-room, which was on 
the second floor, had been entered from the 
window and the jewel-case rifled. The 
window in question overlooked a Jawn at the 
back of the house. The wall outside was 
thickly covered with ivy, said to be nearly as 
old as the house itself, by the aid of which 
the thief had doubtless been enabled to reach 
the window. A shaded lamp was burning 
in the room at the time. The robber, in 
order, no doubt, to secure himself from in- 
terruption, had locked the door which 
opened into the corridor, but had omitted to 
notice that the dressing-room was only di- 
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vided from the bedroom by a portiere. 
Through this portiere Lady Dacre’s maid 
presently appeared on the scene, just as the 
rascal was in the act of rifling the jewel- 
case. For a moment the two stood confront- 
ing each other; then, with something be- 
tween a snarl and a cry, the man-ape took 
one stride towards the woman, who there- 
upon gave utterance to a loud scream and 
fainted. The only description she could 
afterwards give of him was that he was 
exactly like a huge monkey, except that he 
stodd perfectly upright like a human being. 

A detective came down from Scotland 
Yard, and after lingering about Dacre 
House and its neighborhood for nearly a 
fortnight, was seen no more. 

Then lady Dacre, in her turn, offered a 
reward this time of fifty ponnds; but most 
people were of the opinion that nothing 
would come of it, even as nothing had come 
of Squire Dallison’s offer. Meanwhile, 
the creature was at its pranks again, as 
audacious as ever. And yet, as people asked 
themselves in dismay, what was it possible 
to do under circumstances so unprecedented 
that not even the oldest inhabitant could re- 
member the like of them! It seemed as if 
the whole town lay helpless and at the merey 
of one daring and unscrupulous ruffian, _ It 
was a veritable reign of terror on a Siiall 
scale. Nobody guessed, I least of all, ROW 
soon and by what a singular chain of events 
it was destined to be put an end to. 

My father’s house, which was the end one 
of a row of cottage tenements all alike in 
size and appearance, might be said to abut 
on the churchyard, seeing that it was only 
divided from the wall which enclosed the 
latter by a graveled footway. From the 
back of our house, and following the line of 
the churchyard, ran the high wall which on 
that side shut in the old grammar-school and 
its playground. Along the base of the 
churchyard flowed the little river Ken. On 
the farther side, shrouded by its elms and 
beeehes, stood the vicarage; while on the 
fourth side was the main entrance, with its 
beautiful wrought-iron gates, of which the 
townspeople were justly proud. 

In the gable end of my father’s cottage 
was a window which looked full on to the 
churchyard; it was the window of my bed- 
room. One night when my father had been 
more restless than usual and unable tosleep, 
I sat up with him for company’s sake till 
between twelve and one in the morning. 
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When at length I went to my room, I went 
without a light. It was too late to think of 
reading, and I could undress as well in the 
dark as not. I drew up the blind and stood 
looking out for a little while, not thinking 
much of what I was doing, but rather won- 
dering how long a time it would be before I 
should be able to get back to Mr. Ayscough 
and my beloved flowers. Then, all at once 
my eye was caught by something which 
broke up my waking dream in an instant, 
and brought me back to the place and the 
hour with a sort of shock. What I saw was 
a faint yellow disc of light, evidently eman- 
ating from somewhere in the churchyard, 
and nearly in aline with my window. All 
the stories I had heard about the man-ape 
flashed at once across my mind. Motion- 
less and almost breathless, I stood and 
watched the light, which shone with a faint, 
steady glow, and never varied its position 
by as much as a hair’s-breadth. For aspace 
of about two minutes 1 stood thus without 
taking my eyes off it; and then all at once it 
was gone, and though I stayed watching for 
upwards of an hour longer, I saw it no more. 
- I said no word to anyone of what I had 
seen; but next morning I made a careful 
examination of that portion of the church~ 
yard which was visible from the window of 
my room. Not the slightest sign or token 
‘did I find of any unhallowed midnight in- 
truder. The grass grew rank and green on 
the quiet graves; tombstones of various 
shapes and sizes were scattered about as if 
they had been dropped at random, but 
nowhere was there anything which told of 
any recent living presence. There was an 
old right of way through the churchyard; 
but as it led to nowhere in particular but the 
river, it was but little used. At sundown 
the gates were locked, and remained so till 
morning. 

My curiosity had been so much excited, 
that the next night found me on watch at 
my window again; bnt although I sat there 
in the dark and cold for upwards of two 
hours, my patience went unrewarded. The 
same thing happened next night. Then I 
made up my mind that should the third 
night prove as fruitless as the first and 
second had done, I would trouble myself no 
further in the matter. But that third night, 
and close upon the same hour, I beheld 
again the appearance which had so puzzled 
me before; a subdued, yellow light, or radi- 
ance, almost like a harvest moon seen 


through a haze, only not, perhaps, quite so 
large. It was as though the circular door of 
a furnace in which the fire had begun to 
burn low had been opened for a little while. 
As before, it was visible for a space of from 
two to three minutes, and then it disappeared 
as instantaneously as it had come. Then 
and there I made up my mind to solve the 
mystery, if it were possible for human in- 
genuity to do so. ’ 
The first step towards doing so was evi- 
dently to take up my watch in the church- 
yard itself. This, however, I was unable to 
do for some nights to come, in consequence 
of my father’s illness having taken a turn 
for the worse which made it undesirable 
that I should be out of call. The first night 
it seemed safe for me to leave him, I let 
myself quietly out of the house about half- 
past ten o’clock. I had my father’s key with 
me, which admitted me into the churchyard 
through one of the side-doors. I was warmly 
wrapped up in a dark overcoat, and wore on 
my head a close-fitting cap. I had provided 
myself with a stout cudgel, in view of any 
possible encounter at close quarters. Thread- 
ing my way cautiously among the graves, I 
presently took up a position between two 
large family tombs which I had previously 
fixed upon. The point to be borne in mind 
was that I should be able to see while my- 
self remaining unseen, A little way behind 
me was a tall headstone, but in front there 
was nothing but a few lowly mounds between 
myself and the abbey. Crouching in the 
long grass, with my back supported by one 
of the tombs, I began my watch with such 
patience as I could summon to my aid. Now 
and then I raised myself cautiously and 
peered around. The night was starlit and 
windless, and around me reigned silence the 
most absolute. Eleven o’clock boomed 
forth in deep musical throbs from the abbey 
tower, and then, after what seemed to me a 
space as long as three or four ordinary hours, 
midnight struck. I had raised my head and 
shoulders above the level of the tombs for 
about the hundredth time, when suddenly 
my eyes were taken by a dark, movable 
object faintly outlined by the starlight. 
Whatever it might be, it was advancing 
swiftly, and apparently in a direct line 
towards me. My head went down again in 
an instant; I drew closer to the tomb, and 
grasping my cudgel more tightly, kept my 
eyes fixed on the opening in front of me. 
Half a dozen seconds later a human form 
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passed swiftly across my line of vision, 
which, in my crouching position, was 
bounded by the tomb on each side of me. 
The figure had come and gone almost while 
EF had time to draw a breath; come and 
gone, too, without a sound, for not the 
faintest noise of footsteps had reached my 
ears—but that might perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that it was walking on the 
grass. Hardly had it passed before I raised 
myself cautiously and peered the way it had 
gone; but already it had vanished; the dark- 
ness had swallowed it up as if it had never 
been. I waited a full half-hour longer, but 
saw nothing more, 

My watch next night proved of no avail; 
but the night following that I was more fort- 
unate. I had taken up the same position 
as before; midnight had struck; a cold wind 
swept over the churchyard and moaned 
drearily among the tombs. I was chilled 
through and through. At length I said to 
myself, ‘‘ I will wait another quarter of an 
hour, but not a moment longer.’’ Scarcely 
had the words passed my lips when all at 
once I saw again the same faint disc of 
yellow light which I had seen twice already 
from my bedroom window. Now that I was 


closer to it, it shone out more clearly than 
before; still, I was utterly puzzled to know 


whence it emanated. It was not much 
raised above the level of the ground, and 
seemed as if it might proceed from the inte- 
rior of some tomb; and yet I remembered no 
tomb just there which could have been made 
to serve such a purpose. I found that I had 
somewhat miscalculated its position ,—that is, 
assuming it to be in the sgme position as 
when I saw it first, which was a point I 
could not be quite sure about—and that from 
the place where I now was I could only 
obtain a side-view of it. If I wanted to find 
out more about it I must get nearer, be the 
risk whatever it might. 

I had seen nothing of the mysterious being 
who had come and gone so strangely two 
nights before, but might he not appear at 
any moment? It was needful to proceed 
with the utmost caution. Slowly and care- 
fully I began to creep forward on my hands 
and knees through the wet grass in the direc- 
tion of the light. About half-way towards 
the point for which I was making was a tall 
headstone; behind this I paused for a mo- 
ment while I took a careful look round. I 
was on the point of setting out again when, 
casting my eye in the direction where the 


light had been but an instant before, I found 
it gone. Not the faintest glimmer of it was 
to be seen. I waited where I was for half 
an hour longer, but nothing more came to 


pass. 

I could not sleep till long after I got to 
bed, but by next morning I had worked out 
a certain theory in my mind which 1 deter- 
mined to put to the test at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Accordingly, in the course of 
the forenoon, taking my tape with me, I 
made my way to that part of the churchyard 
where I had kept watch the night before. 
Not knowing what unseen eyes might be 
taking note of my movements, I proceeded 
to measure a space here and there with my 
tape, as though I were selecting a site for a 
grave; in reality I was deciding on a spot 
for my next hiding-place. Just thereabouts, 
as it happened, there were no large family 
tombs behind which might be found a con- 
venient shelter; nothing, in fact, but a few 
scattered headstones and row after row of 
nameless graves. Such as the situation was, 
I must make the best of it. 

In the course of the day I went into the 
town, and from the tradesman who had the 
care of the abbey clock I borrowed a power- 
ful opera-glass, and from an undertaker a 
mourner’s cloak long enough to shroud me 
from head to foot. I was now ready for my 
enterprise. The evening, however, brought 
wind and rain, which before midnight in- 
creased to a storm, and the next night 
proved nearly as bad; it would have been 
madness to take up my watch under such 
circumstances. The third night was fair 
and clear, and at half-past ten I let myself 
out of the house, carrying with me not only 
my “inky cloak,’”’ but a couple of old over- 
coats to spread on the ground. I made my 
way stealthily to the particular headstone I 
had marked out beforehand. It was a very 
old stone which had settled down a little on 
one side, so that it now stood somewhat 
aslant, while the mound whose inmate it was 
intended to commemorate had by this time 
sunk nearly to the original level of the 
churchyard. Here I spread my overcoats, 
and wrapping my cloak about me, I lay down 
upon them. Any passer-by who might have 
observed me by that dim light would merely 
have taken me for one mound more among 
the scores that surrounded me. 

Eleven o’clock—midnight. Ten minutes 
later the mysterious light shone suddenly 
out, clear and steady; but this time I was 
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_ ground outside. 


not more than twenty yards away and in a 
direct line with it. My theory was verified. 

The light proceeded from a small, circular 
opening in the outer wall of the abbey about 
a couple of feet above the level of the 
The aperture in question 
was an air-hole, or it might even be called 
an unglazed window, to the family vault of 
the Deromes of Standish, one of our great 
county families. This vault, like three or 
four others pertaining to families of distinc- 
tion, had originally been formed by enclosing 
a portion of the crypt, which at one time 
had extended under nearly the whole of the 
abbey. Access could be had from the 
churchyard to any of these vaults by means 
of a low-browed, iron-studded door, below 
the level, and reached by a descent of three 
or four steps. But whenever a funeral took 
place, a portion of the flooring of the abbey 
immediately over the required vault was re- 
moved, and the body lowered to its last rest- 
ing-place below. 

I now found the value of my opera-glass. 
By its aid, a certain section of the interior 
of the vault was clearly visible tome. Ona 
ledge behind the grating a lamp was burn- 
ing. Close by stood a man with one of the 
most unprepossessing and evil-looking faces 
it has ever been my lot to behold.. He was 
close-shaven, and his short black hair came 
down to a point in the middle of his fore- 
head. When he lifted his head for a mo- 
ment as if to observe the flame of the lamp, 
I was able to see that he had a scar of some 
old wound or gash in his upper lip. He 
wore a sort of loose pea-jacket, which just 
now was unbottoned, exposing a portion of 
his chest, which was thickly matted with 
long brown, coarse hair, as it might be the 
chest of some wild animal. A thrill ran 
through me from head to foot. I could no 
longer doubt that I was on the mystery 
which had baffled all Westerfield for three 
months past. What ought I to do? What 
step ought I to take next? If I could but 
be the means of bringing this scoundrel to 
justice! If I could but succeed in securing 
the reward! 

In my excitement I had risen to my 
knees, and was still gazing with the glass to 
my eyes, when a shrill cry rent the air close 
behind me. I was on my feet in an instant. 
I had heard no one approach, but not more 
than a yard or two away stood a woman; 
evidently the long grass had deadened the 
sound of her footsteps. I was nearly as 
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much startled as she was, but there was no 
time for thinking or wondering. Scarcely 
had her cry shattered the silence before the 
light in the vault disappeared, and scarcely ~ 
was I on my feet before the woman had 
screamed out: ‘ Bill, we are betrayed! ”’ 
Then was I aware of a second figure spring- 
ing towards me over the grass, which I knew 
could be no other than the man I had seen 
in the vault, and I felt that I was on the 
point of being attacked; but my cudgel was 
on the ground and I was entangled in the 
long cloak, and,before I had time to do more 
than fling up one arm instinctively, there 
came a crashing blow on my head which 
felled me like a senseless log. 

When I came to myself I was in darkness. 
My head ached as it had never ached before, 
and my dazed senses refused for some time 
to tell me more than that I was alive and in 
great pain. Little by little, however, the 
evening’s incidents began to recall them- 
selves brokenly to my memory, so that, after 
a time, I was able to piece them into a con- 
secutive whole’ up to the point of having 
been struck on the head and rendered un- 
conscious. But what had befallen me after 
that? Where was I now? By and by I 
contrived to sit upand stare around. Every- 
where darkness the most I was 
chilled to the marrow and ached in every 
limb. The atmosphere I breathed was cold, 
but not with the fresh, frosty coldness of the 
open air; it was the coldness of a place long 
shut up, which no sunlight ever penetrated; 
there was about it, too, a damp earthy flavor 
which could almost be tasted. Then all at 
once it flashed across me that the place in 
which I was could be none other than the 
vault of the Deromes. Scarcely had this 
conclusion forced itself on me whén the 
abbey clock struck three, the sound reach- 
ing me with a sort of muffled elang from 
somewhere overhead. I had lain there un- 
conscious since a little after midnight. 

Presently I contrived to get upon my feet, 
although my head felt strangely dizzy and I 
seemed to have no proper control over my 
limbs. Once before, when a schoolboy, J 
had been in the Derome vault with my 
father, and I had aclear recollection of what 
it was like; for it was a part of my father’s 
duties to visit each of the vaults, as a matter 
of form, two or three times a year. I knew 
that, ranged around me on their black mar- 
ble slabs, lay some score or more of dead and 
gone Deromes in their leaded coffins cased 
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with oak. But it was a thought that had no 
terrors for me. All my life I had been too 
familiar with death and the grave to feel 
myself thrilled by any touch of the super- 
natural or any ghostly fears, even now when 
I knew in what place I was at that hour, and 
alone. 

With groping, outstretched arms I went for- 
ward slowly, step by step, till presently my 
fingers encountered a cold smooth substance, 
which I at once guessed. to be one of the 
slabs already mentioned. All I had to do 
now, in order to find the @oor, was to keep on 
feeling my way forward, slab by slab, till I 
should reach it. My only fear was that I 
should fine it locked, in which case I should 
be a prisoner, at the very least, for several 
hours to come. Happily, I found it merely 
shut to, and was able to open it without dif- 
ficulty. Never in my life had I felt more 
thankful than when I stumbled out of the 
last home of the defunct Deromes and found 
myself once more under the free sweet air 
of heaven. 

By six o’clock my story had been told to 
the superintendent of the police, who was 
called out of his bed on purpose to hear it. 
Thanks to the description I was able to give 
of the fellow, both he and his wife were ar- 
rested about a week later at Liverpool. The 
man proved to bea very notorious character, 
who was “ wanted” for certain other of- 
fences against the law, perpetrated in the 
south of England. To him punishment was 
meted eut in due course; but the woman 
was acquitted, and it is chiefly from her 
after-confession that I am enabled to sup- 
plement my own narrative with the follow- 
ing particulars. 

Zhe woman in question was a native of 
Westerfield, and had at one time been em- 
ployed as housemaid at Standish, the seat of 
the Derome family. She had afterwards 
gone to London, where she had fallen in 
love with and married a worthless scamp, 
who in days gone by had been a gymnast in 
a circus, but had latterly taken to more dubi- 
ous modes of earning a livelihood. At 
length the hue and cry after him became so 
hot that he determined to go into close hid- 
ing for some time to come. In this emer- 
gency his wife bethought herself of the vault 
of the Deromes in her native town as a like- 
ly spot where her husband could lay by till 
the heat of pursuit should have somewhat 
slackened. Her residence at Standish had 
made her acquainted with the existence of 


the vault, and she was aware that the big 
old-fashioned key always hung on a certain 
-nail in the armory. Having been somewhat 
of a favorite with the housekeeper at Stan- 
dish, it seemed only natural, when she re- 
turned to Westerfield—where she gave her- 
self out as a widow—that she should go up 
to the Hall to pay her respects to that per- _ 
sonage. The opportunity was utilized by 
her for purloining the key, which a second 
visit, made on some pretext or other a day 
or two later, enabled her to replace on its 
“nail before it had been missed. 

By this time she had engaged humble 
lodgings in the town, and her husband had 
taken up his quarters in the vault, where he 
had a sufficiency of blankets and warm 
clothing, not to speak of a frequently replen- 
ished brandy flask, to keep him from suffer- 
ing from the chills and damps of his strange 
domicile. His food, which was bought in 
small quantities at different shops in the 
town, so as to avoid suspicion, was conveyed 
to him by his wife at night; and as he knew 
exactly when to expect her, he placed his 
lamp in front of the grating as a guide to 
her through the intricacies of the church-. 
yard, the light being shut in at other times 
by an extemporized curtain. Both the man 
and his wife were aware that that side of the 
churchyard was overlooked by one window 
only, but as they never saw a light in it, 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
room to which it pertained was unoccupied. 
But ‘not every night did the lamp shine 
through the grating. Sometimes the man 
met his wife at the low wall by the river, 
where there was no railing, and where easy 
access could be had to the churchyard by day 
or night. It was only when he was too lazy, 
or otherwise disinclined for stirring out, 
that the signal was shown. _ 

It would seem that in the course of the 
man’s professional career he had more than 
once personated an ape in a pantomime, and 
that he still retained the tight-fitting hairy 
dress and mask used by him for that purpose, 
Tired, and no wonder, of his long days and 
nights in the company of the dead and gone 
Deromes, it had seemed no more than a 
pleasant relaxation to the fellow to scare and 
terrify the good people of Westerfield as 
they had never been terrified before and 
never have been since. Whenfunds began 
to run low, an easy mode of replenishing 
them was found in the contents of Lady 
Dacre’s jewel-case. Doubtless 
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opportunities were not wanting for disposing 
of the diamonds and other gems which came 
‘into his possession on that occasion; in any 
case, none of them were found on him at the 
‘time of his arrest. 

A few last words and I shall have done. 

Not only were the rewards offered by 
Squire Dallison and Lady Dacre paid over 
‘to me, but the townspeople subscribed 
‘among themselves a further sum on my be- 
half, so that, altogether, I was enabled to 
put away more than a hundred pounds into 
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the savings bank. Three months later I 


married. My father lived for some years 
longer, and although before his death he 


‘came to understand that he was the last 


member of the Holditch family who was 
likely to fill the post of sexton to the old 
abbey church, he was never quite reconciled 
to the necessity, neither could he be made 
to understand why his only son should have 
8o far degenerated as not to feel a pride in 
following in the footsteps of so many of his 
progenitors. 


BY EUNICE BURGESS. 


WAS smoking my third Havana, and 
meditating upon a variety of things— 
among others the rise in Erie stock, the in- 
- erutable fate that had left me a bachelor so 
. Many years, the depth of feminine depravity 
. that made my sister Laura drag me to New- 
port every season, when I might go to W——, 
-and luxuriate in trout-fishing and shirt- 
sleeves—when the postman brought my 
mail. There was a letter from Laura. I 
read all the others first. Not but that I 
think a great deal of Laura, but she is ad- 
dicted to the customary feminine failings, 
exaggeration and prolixity, which make her 
letters rather exasperating to a man of my 
“temperament, who invariably calls a spade a 
spade, and says what he has to say in the 
smallest possible space. When I had fin- 
ished reading the others I could scarcely 
‘summon courage to open Laura’s; I knew 
so well that she was laying some new snare 
for my unwary feet. Doubtless Newport 
‘and her dear friend Miss Angelique -De 
Flummerie were not enough for this season. 
‘Still, fate is sometimes kinder than our de- 
‘serts; there was a bare possibility that she 
might be going to let me off for this summer. 
Emboldened by that thought I opened it and 
read:— 


“ DEAR JACK,—It is just the most fortu- 
nate thing imaginable that you are coming 
down next Tuesday, for my dear friend and 
schoolmate Marion Earl, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, is coming, too, and 
alone, and will be delighted to have you for 
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an escort. She is visiting in Albany now, 
but will be in the ladies’ room at the —— 
Station at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning. I 
send a photograph, so that you may be sure 
to know her. Don’t forget that she is Mrs. 
Armsby now—she married Joe Armsby three 
years ago, and he only lived a few months 
after, you know.” (Yes, I did know Jo 
Armsby—a reckless, dissipated fool. What 
could a girl be who would marry him?) ‘I 
know you will be delighted to make yourself 
agreeable to dear Marion, and you can’t 
-help being charmed with her, she is so 
brilliant and fascinating.” 


Brilliant and fascinating! If there is any- 
thing in this world that I hate it is a woman 
who is called ‘ brilliant and fascinating.” I 
groaned in agony of spirit. But there was 
nothing for it but to hunt up “ dear 
Marion,’ see to all her trunks, satchels, 
umbrellas and poodles—Laura’s dear friends 
always traveled with poodles—see that she 
had a comfortable seat, and was neither too 
cold nor too warm, had plenty of books and 
caramels, worst of all, beguile her soul with 
small talk incessantly!—your brilliant and 
fascinating woman always wants to talk! 
Now perhaps you may think, especially if 
you are she, that I was a cynical old bach- 
elor. I was nothing of the sort. The 
trouble was that I had an ideal of woman- 
hood, and my sister’s dear friends didn’t 
come up to it. They were all “ women of 
the period.” Abominable expression, but 
more abominable things!—at least I used to 
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think so. My ideal was a dove-eyed, soft- 
voiced little woman, with light, soft hair, not 
crimped or frizzed, or any of those abomina- 
tions, but combed ‘ Madonna-wise,” and 
entirely superior to the dictates of fashion in 
her dress. She wore plain, graceful, flowing 
robes, and artistic combinations of color; 
but flounces, overskirts and furbelows— 
never! 
Laura was accustomed to ask me, sarcas- 
tically, if I ever expected to find this para- 
gon of perfection, and if I did, ‘‘ did I except 
to appear in public with her?” 
I can hardly say that I did expect ever to 
find her, and therefore I expected to live, 
till the end of my days, a lonely, forlorn, 
melancholy old bachelor. 
Still I was only thirty-three, and had not 
quite given up the search. 
But among Laura’s friends I should never 
find her, that was certain. And this one 
was a widow—worse and worse! But there 
was no need for me to ‘‘ beware of vidders.”’ 
I had, naturally, a perfect horror of them; 
not all the widows in the universe could be- 
guile nie. 
The Widow Armsby’s photograph had 
dropped to the floor. It occurred to me, 
then, to see how she looked—a rather neces- 
sary proceeding, ‘you will allow, if I were to 
recognize her in a crowded waiting-room by 
that means. 
There was nothing particular about the 
face. It was rather well-shaped, and had a 
pleasant expression; the eyes and hair, I 
judged, were dark; the hair was gotten up in 

' the latest style, of course, crimped, and 
frizzed, and puffed, and fluffed, till the head 
looked like the tower of Babel. 

I gazed at the picture till I thought I 
should know the Widow Armsby if I saw 
her, and then put it in my pocket, where I 
could have it to look at on Tuesday morning 
if I should get puzzled. 

I did get very much puzzled on Tuesday 
morning. The waiting-room was pretty 
well filled, but though I had thought the face 
such an ordinary one, there was not a lady 
there who at all resembled the picture. I 
took the photograph out of my pocket and 
studied it furtively, until a pair of school- 
girls caught me at it and began to giggle, 
after the manner of the species, thinking, 
no doubt, that it was affection which riveted 
my eyes upon the Widow Armsby’s features 
—they never were more mistaken! I walked 

around the room, and looked inquiringly at 
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every woman who might possibly be sup- 
posed to be the Widow Armsby. Not one 
of them looked at all responsive. My photo- 

graph had been forwarded to the Widow 

Armsby, and as it was a striking likeness— 

glasses and all—she must have recognized 

me if she were there. I made a frantic leap 

on board the last car, just as it was slipping 

out of the depot. I must be on duty at 

Newport, widow or no widow. 

My spirits rose. I had done my duty, and 
yet I was not burdened with the Widow 
Armsby! 

Suddenly an elegant embroidered little 
satchel, with the letter A on it, caught my 
eye. It was hanging directly over the seat. 
in front of me. A stood for Armsby; that 
was what attracted my attention. I looked 
at its owner. She was a “girl of the 
period’; there was no question about that. 
She had on what is called a “‘ stylish ”’ travel- 
ing dress, and a mass of fluffed hair over her 
forehead. Her profile was turned towards 
me, and I could see that she had a straight 
nose, and long lashes. I scrutinized her 
face, because I thought she might possibly 
be the Widow Armsby, and had not liked 
the looks of my photograph sufficiently 
well to wait for me. 

She turned and looked at me, as was quite 
natural. But then having looked once she 
turned and looked again. I would not have 
you suppose that was an unusual occur- 
rence. I am considered to be a paticularly 
good-looking man, and young ladies often 
look at me twice; but I fancied I saw in her 
eyes a sort of recognition—bright black eyes 
they were, with a saucy make-fun-of-every 
thing sort of expression to them—not my dove- 
eyed ideal by any means! But it might be 
Mrs. Armsby; the features were certainly — 
not unlike hers; she might perhaps make an 
ordinary-looking picture, though those eyes 
were by no means ordinary! 

But I couldn’t quite make up my mind to, 
speak to her, on the strength of an A on her 
traveling bag, and a resemblance that might 
be purely imaginary. Besides, if she were, 
the Widow Armsby, she had given me thes. 
slip, and I wasn’t obliged to devote myself 
to her. But I did wish she would turn 
round once more. She didn’t, however. 
She stuck her ticket in her hatband (Oh,. 
those ‘‘ girl of the period’? ways!—my ideal 
could never be capable of sticking her ticket, 
in her hatband) and devoted herself to, e, 
paper-covered novel. 
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_ °I read my newspaper; it was singularly 
dull and uninteresting, and I flavored it, oc- 
casionally, by glances ata straight little nose 
and long lashes. I wondered if anybody be- 
yond childhood ever had such very long 
lashes before, but I added them now to the 
sweet and seraphic face of my ‘“‘ ideal.” 

Suddenly she laid down her book, and 
took a letter from her pocket. I leaned over 
and looked at the superscription. I consid- 
ered it justifiable under the circumstances— 
not because I admired her eyelashes, ‘you 
understand, but because she might be Mrs. 
Armsby. Sure enough! the letter was 
directed to ‘*‘ Mrs. M. Armsby.’’ I rose im- 
pulsively. 

‘*T have the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. 
Armsby, I believe? I—I—have your pho- 
tograph.’? (Those saucy black eyes were 
looking mercilessly straight at me, and I 
blushed and stammered like a schoolboy.) 
expected to find you in the waiting-room. 
I—I—am very sorry to have missed you!” 

“You are Uncle John, then?” she said, 
frankly, extending a daintily gloved little 
hand. 

“ Why—why, yes, Brother Ned’s children 
call me so sometimes! ’’? I stammered. Un- 


cle John sounds very old bachelorish, some 
way. I didn’t fancy it, at all. 

** T am so glad to have met you! I dislike 
traveling alone so much! I quite dreaded 
’ the journey! When you didn’t come to the 
hotel, I thought something must have pre- 


vented you from meeting me. I didn’t 
think of looking in the waiting-room.” 

At the hotel! Oh, that was so like Laura! 
I thought with a smothered groan. She had 
not mentioned a hotel to me, and here was 
this charming little creature thinking I had 
neglected her! 

“It was bad enough coming all the way 
from Chicago alone,” she warbled on, in 
such a birdlike voice! once I might have 
called it rattling, for she did talk a good 
deal, but ah! not now. Was it possible that 
I, a man of thirty-three, with an ideal, was 

subjugated by a pair of saucy black eyes, 
and some long lashes, belonging, too, to an 
unmistakable “ girl of the period” ? 

Alas! I could not tell. Some change had 
certainly “‘come over the spirit of my 
dream.” 

**T am so impatient to see the dear chil- 
dren again—I think they are the cutest, 
cunningest little things! Flossy is } my es- 
pecial favorite.” 


Now as my niece Flossy had arrived at 
the mature age of five or six weeks I thought 
Mrs. Armsby had rather strange taste. As 
I had never had the pleasure of meeting my 
youthful relative, and had, indeed, been ap- 
prised only the day before that her mame 
was Flossy, I could not be expected to re- 


‘spond very cordially to this sentiment. 


I could not be expected to, I say, but I 
did! What sentiment wouldn’t I have re- 
sponded to, backed by those eyes and that 
bewitching little smile ? 

*¢ The loveliest of them all! and such a 
sweet name! ”’ murmured I, like an imbecile. 

** And Nellie—isn’t she a darling ?” 

Who was Nellie? Not one of Ned’s chil- 
dren! Possibly one of Laura’s friends; I 
didn’t remember all their names. It would 
not be safe for me to say that she was ‘‘a 
darling ”’ upon uncertainties, but I did think 
it safe to respond, with some enthusiasm, 
‘¢ She’s a very nice girl.” 

“A nice girl?’ And the saucy eyes 
danced. ‘“‘ Why I mean the little Spitz 
dog! ” 

‘** Oh yes, yes, certainly! a very nice dog,” 
stammered I, inwardly cursing my stupidity 
in not remembering the name of the wretch- 
ed little beast that was always under my 
feet at Ned’s. 

She talked about a good many other peo- 
ple whose names I didn’t remember. How 
I wished I had taken more interest in 
Laura’s friends! If they had only been 
more like her I should have had no occasion 
for that regret! 


I took excellent care of her, or so she said, : 


with a bright little smile,—and what a de- 
lightful thing it was to take care of her! 

After we got over talking about our mu- 
tual friends, and on to general subjects, I 
grew gradually more at ease; I felt as if the 
hours were slipping by in a delightful dream. 

‘* We are almost there!’’ she said, sud- 
denly. 

“* Oh, Newport is a good many miles away, 
yet!” I said, almost wishing we might never 
get there, to have any interruption to this 
blissful dream.’ 

‘Newport? But I am not going to New- 


port. Are you? I thought you were going. 


directly to Alice’s. She wrote me that you 
were.”’ 

This was very bewildering. 1 began to 
perceive that there was a mistake some- 
where. 

don’t know-Alice,” I said. ‘Iam go- 
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THE WIDOW ARMSBY. 1 


ing to Newport to meet my sister Laura, 
who wrote me that you were going there, 
too.” 

“T am going to K-——-, to visit my sister, 
who is married and lives there; and she 
wrote me that her husband’s uncle would 
come to the hotel for me. Aren’t you Uncle 
John ?” 

‘“*T am Uncle John to my brother’s chil- 
dren, but not to your sister’s husband, I am 

_ afraid,” said I, doubtfully. 

The black eyes danced like will-o’-the- 
wisps. 

‘lt is too funny for anything!” she de- 
clared. “I thought you were’very unlike 
Ella’s description of Uncle John—so much 
younger than I supposed he was! ”’ 

At this interesting moment the cars 
stopped, and the conductor shouted K——. 

‘“*Oh, dear me! I musn’t get left!” said 
my fair companion, in a flutter. ‘It is such 
a funny thing altogether!—and I am so 
much obliged to you””—— 

*¢ Allow me to give you my care!” stam- 
mered I, as I assisted her out, hardly awake 
yet to the situation, ‘‘and—and to hope ’”»—— 

And then I saw her gathered to the em- 
braces of half a dozen women, and a very 
black-whiskered young man, with a fierce 
pang of jealousy. 

She was gone!—and I didn’t even know 
the name of her brother-in-law; knew noth- 
ing about her except that she was the Wid- 
ow Armsby! Did I even knowthat? Yes, 
I had seen the name on her letter, and she 
had acknowledged it when I spoke to her. 
But she couldn’t be Laura’s Widow Armsby, 
therefore she couldn’t be Jo Armsby’s wid- 
ow. Ofcourse not! She. never could have 
married an unprincipled scamp like him. 

I fell to wondering what her husband was 
like. What her second husband would be 
like.’ I would be the fortunate man, or 
perish in the attempt! 

I reached Newport in a dream. I was in- 
troduced to the Widow Armsby, who had 
changed her plans and got there before me, 
still in a dream. 

*¢ Your very ideal! ” whispered Laura, and 
I looked at her again. 

She was a little pale woman, with drab 
hair, combed plainly behind her ears, and 
done up in a “pug” behind. She had ona 
robe of white muslin, and not an ornament 
of any kind. 


I have my suspicions that the Widow 
Armsby (this Widow Armsby) had gotten 
herself up for my especial benefit, as I after- 
wards saw her in a very different guise. 

** Jack, isn’t she lovely? ”’ said Laura, as 
soon as we were alone. ‘‘ She looks so like 
an angel!” 

"She looks like the Witch of Endor!”’ 
said I, ungallantly. 

And Laura said I was a brute, and she 
would like to know what my “ideal” 
was. 

I’ went to K——, on the early morning 
train. 

How I was going to find my inamorata 
was more than I knew, but find her I would. 

I asked the proprietor of the hotel if he 
knew where Mrs. Armsby of Chicago was 
visiting. He didn’t know. I went to the 
post-office, the circulating library, with the 
same result. At last I went boldly up to 
the door of a private house. It looked as if 
she were there, I don’t know why. Per- 
haps there is an additionak-sense bestowed 
upon people as much in love as I was—in 
compensation for the sense that is taken 
away. Anyway I felt sure that she was 
there. 

A round curly head stuck itself out of the. 
door. 

‘* My Aunt Mabel is here—she isn’t Mrs. 
—she’s only a young lady,”’ it responded to 
my question. 

Could it be possible that she wasn’t the 
Widow Armsby, after all? Perhaps it 
might have been Miss that I saw on the 
letter! 

I had no time to reflect before the dancing 
eyes, the bewitching smile were berore me. 
There was a bewitching blush too, now, and 
a little shyness, that set me quite at my ease. 
What is the use of telling any more? If I 
hadn’t come off victor, if I hadn’t been the 
luckiest fellow alive, do you suppose I ever 
should have told this story at all ? 

The Widow Armsby found her second 
fate at Newport that summer (but not while 
masquerading as my “‘ideal’’), and I made her 
an elegant wedding present as a slight ex- 
pression of the gratitude I owed her. 

For if it had not been for her I might have 
been a forlorn and miserable old bachelor to 
this day, instead of being married to the 
brightest eyes that ever danced, and bare 
truest little heart that ever beat! 
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KILLED BY LEECHES. 


SSAM is the land of leeches, says a 
writer in the St. James’ Budget. 
Swamp and jungle, rivers and pools, and 
even the cultivated fields, literally swarm 
with blood suckers; and woe betide the man 
or animal that falls a helpless prey to them. 
Instances of unfortunate men and beasts 
having fallen faint or wounded in out-of-the- 
way places in Assam, and being fastened on 
by the leech swarms and sucked to death, 
are common enough. The creatures get 
into the nostrils of cattle out grazing, or 
settle on tender parts of their skin, driving 
them mad. Leech sores are a common com- 
plaint among both Europeans and natives 
in Assam. In fact, the country is leech- 
ridden, as will be seen from the awful fate 
of Mahout Nour Khan and his elephant 
Sphinx. 

Nour Khan took his elephant out as usual 
one day to the jungles beyond Golaghat to 
collect fodder. That evening, however, 
neither Nour Khan nor his elephant were 
present at the usual elephant muster, so it 
was conjectured that some mishap had be- 
fallen them, and a search party was sent out 
to scour the country, but the search was 
fruitless. Three days passed and still no 
tidings, and it was thought that both mahout 
and elephant had got drowned in the river 
Dhunsiri. On the third evening, however, 
one of the search party came running up to 
my bungalow saying he had found Nour 
Khan and his elephant, and he implored me 
to come with him and bring some dawa 
(medicine), as he was afraid there was little 
life in either man or beast. 

Thinking that brandy would be the best 
- medicine under the circumstances, I mounted 
my pony and galloped down to the planter’s 
stores and got a bottle. Meanwhile, I told 
the man who found Nour Khan to make for 
acertain rendezvous, where I would join 
him. Never shall I forget the sight that 
presented itself when we came upon the lost 
mahout and his charge. They lay in the 
bed of a small “‘ nullah,” or drain—the ele- 
phant stuck fast in the treacherous mud, and 
literally covered with leeches, all more or 
less charged with blood. The surface of the 
elephant presented the appearance of a large 
heap of ripe plums, the leeches having 
gorged themselves into a round shape—and 
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there they stuck, a quivering mass. The 
elephant still continued to breathe, and 
moved his leech-covered trunk about in a 
helpless way which indicated plainly that he 
was in a very weak state, indeed. I noticed 
these things as I approached; but, so far, 
the mahout was concealed from view. We 
found Nour Khan with his legs wedged in 
the mud, and held there under the heavy 
weight of his elephant’s head—dead. Poor 
Nour Khan’s corpse showed traces of nu- 
merous leech bites. The leeches, however, 
had left his cold ‘dead body for the warm 
blood feast from the elephant. We extri- 
cated Nour Khan’s remains as best we could, 
and sent them to be buried in the Mahom- 
medan graveyard in Golaghat. 

The elephant was still alive, and the diffi- 
culty was to get its huge carcass out of the 
mire. I sent for a number of coolies, and 
these were set to work to cut down tree 
branches to make a firm footing in the river 
bed. Meanwhile, we gave the animal some 
bread to eat soaked in brandy. This revived 
him somewhat, so that when the mud was 
dug away from his sides he managed, with 
the assistance of a number of coolies, to get 
on his feet, and so craw] on the tree branches 
out on tothe open. It was a sight to see 
this huge beast, with one side smeared with 
white mud and the other covered with 
gorged leeches. A bag of salt was soon 
forthcoming, and after a quantity was scat- 
tered over the clinging leeches they soon re- 
laxed their grip and fell in heaps on 
the grass. More salt sprinkled on their, 
bloated carcasses caused them to vomit their 
gorge of blood. Presently they crawled 
away to die, for leeches never recover after 
the saline treatment. I had the curiosity to 
weigh one of these blood-gorged creatures, 
and it turned the scale at half an ounce. 
Roughly, a thousand leeches had stuck to 
Sphinx, and allowing fifteen pounds as the 
net weight of the leeches, they must have 
drawn at least sixteen pounds of blood from 
the animal. Was it any wonder, then, if poor 
Sphinx died in a few days from the effects 
of his exposure and blood-letting ? 

I should advise every visitor or intending 
visitor to Assam to carry with him the 
necessary salt-bag; and if he does so, he 
need not fear the leeches. 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


RS. ROESSELLE walked on through 
the streets of the village and along the 
highway like one stunned and dazed. She 
was conscious of her interview with the 
lawyer, and knew what she had heard from 
him; but she tried to cast the whole matter 
from her mind, and give it no thought. 
She realized that on the morrow the last act 
of the drama of fraud and wickedness at 
Maverick would be played, and Anna turned 
away from her own door, unless—and there 
she halted in her thoughts, and shrank back 
from the alternative, as the traveler in the 
darkness shrinks back from the edge of a 
precipice suddenly revealedtohim. Beyond 
the hope that her interview with the lawyer 
had destroyed, there had risen before her, 
from the very moment of her discovery of 
the loss of the will, a shadowy hand, pointing 
as from the grave to a certain way of escape 
from this network of villany; and from that 
shadow she turned now, as before, and shud- 
deringly refused tolook uponit. She hurried 
along in the brightness of the warm May 
sunshine, listening to the songs of the birds, 
and looking at the flowers that sprang by the 
wayside, and striving to think of nothing 
else. 

In this way she had completed half the dis- 
tance back to Maverick, when she became 
conscious that in her abstraction she had 
wandered from the public road, and had 
nearly reached the parish church. Her 
name was pronounced by some person very. 
near her as she made this discovery; and 
she-saw that she was passing the little habi- 
tation of Roger Brill, the old sexton. He 
was much older than when we last saw him, 
and his hair fell white over his shoulders. 
He sat in his accustomed seat on the bench, 
in front of the house; and he called aloud 
to her. 

“*Good-evening, Mistress Roesselle,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Won’t you stop a moment and tell 
the old man the news?” 

She paused, and then came nearer to him. 
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‘*There is no news, Roger,’”’ she said, 
‘since the death and funeral at the man- 
sion.” 

* Ay, ay,’’ rejoined the garrulous old man, 
**T heard of it, but I’m a trifle rheumatic, 
and walking is not easy to me. And 80 
another of the Mavericks has gone! I knew 
him when he was a stout and comely-looking 
fellow, not much like the skeleton they say 
he dwindled to before he died. But I’ve not 
seen him these ten years and more.” 

‘*When was that?” she asked. Her 
thoughts were absent from the old man’s 
gabble, and her question was idle and almost 
involuntary. 

“Twas the night of the day that good 
Parson Roesselle was buried. He came here 
for the key to the church.”’ 

The lady’s attention was instantly excited 
by his answer, 

** Did he go into the church ?”’ she asked. 

** Ay, mistress; he did.” 

She drew nearer to him. 

Do you know’ what he went there for ?” 
she asked. 

** No; that’s what I couldn’t find out, mis- 
tress. I went to the church after him, but 
he’d locked the door, and I saw nothing but 
the light of his lantern, flashing up and 
going down in a curious kind of a way.” 

The woman who listened to this unex- 
pected revelation knew what the object of 
Augustus Maverick was in making that night 
visit to the church; and there was another 
listening to Roger Brill who also knew. A _ 
man sitting on the bench by him when Mrs. 
Roesselle stopped, continued to sit there after 
the two had begun to talk together, The 
lady merely looked at him once, and then 
gave him no further attention; but he heard 
all that passed, and when Roger spoke of the 
visit to the church he bent towards him with 
a start. Rising when the old man paused, 
he approached quite near to the lady, with 
the remark:— 

** You do not know me, Mrs. Roesselle.”’ 

She looked at his strong, bold features and 
sunburnt, swarthy face, but saw nothing 
familiar in it. He was a man of something 
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less than thirty years, with all the evidences 
of exposure and hardship in bis face that 
years of seafaring and roaming by land are 
apt to make. Still, it was a frank, open 
face, and one that carried an assurance that 
the man could be trusted. His clothing was 
an odd medley of both seaman’s and lands- 
man’s costume, and the lower part of his 
face was covered with a heavy beard. 

Tf I ever did know you,”’ Mrs. Roesselle 
replied, ‘‘ it must have been yearsago. Ido 
not know you now.” 

“ And yet,” he said, slowly, ‘“‘you will 
know me if Ispeak my name. It is Edson 
Bayne.” 

Edson Bayne!’ she repeated; and her 
eyes were fixed as with fascination upon his 
face. She placed a hand upon his shoulder, 
and eagerly scanned his features. 

“¢ It is—it is!’ she said, and took the hand 
that he offered. ‘‘ My God, is this fate, or 
chance ? or is it something more than both ? 
I shall be forced to go as I am driven—to do 
what I am compelled.” 

The man looked at her and listened to her 
words. 

‘¢T do not know,” he said, ‘“‘ whether or 
not you can guess what brings me here now. 
I have become a wanderer from choice, 
since you last saw me; the ocean is my home, 
and Iam uneasy when I’m away from it. 
Can you guess what has brought me here ? ” 

Too much agitated to speak, she made an 
affirmative sign. 

‘‘T thought you could,” he said. ‘‘ But I 
don’t know all that has happened since I left 
this place; I have been pumping old Roger 
for an hour to learn, and have got little from 
him yet. Tell me briefly about Augustus 
Maverick and his doings, and then I may be 
able to tell what to do.” 

“* Let us step aside, so that Roger cannot 
hear us,’’ she said; and they walked two or 
three rods away from him. He watched 
them, and saw them talking together, the 
man gesticulating earnestly, and the lady 
seeming to speak now and then, but for the 
most part averting her face, and showing 
unmistakable signs of distress. They talked 
thus for half an hour, and then they came 
back again to where they had stood before. 

“Can I stay with you all night, Roger?” 
the sailor asked. 

*¢ Bless your heart, Master Edson, yes, if 
you’re willing to put up with my poor place 
and poor fare,’’ was the reply. 

*¢ Then we will be at the mansion by nine 
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o’clock,”’ said Bayne, to Mrs. Roesselle. 
‘** You need say nothing to the old man about 
it; I will bring him with me.” 

“* Had you not better wait till I send you 
word ?”’ she hesitatingly asked. 

‘“* Why wait?” he answered, with impa- 
tience. ‘‘In plain words, ma’am, I consider 
you much too squeamish about this business. 
I can’t go back to my ship and be easy, till 
I’ve seen the thing righted; and righted it 
must be. No, madam; your duty is plain. 
I don’t want any signals when I see a craft 
in distress; 1 always bear down to relieve it, 
as quick asI can, I’ve got a plain story to 
tell, and I’ve come just in the nick of time 
to tell it. So to-morrow, ma’am, at aine 
o’clock, you’ll see me bearing down on the 
house up yonder, with old Roger in tow.” 

Mrs. Roesselle sighed and looked at the 
speaker; and then bidding him good-morn- 
ing, she walked back to the road, and con- 
tinued on her way to the mansion. She 
reached it by the same way she had left it, 
undiscovered, as then; and meeting Anna in 
the hall she obtained the key of the sitting- 
room, and entered it. 

** Nothing to-day, my dear child,’ she 
said, as Anna followed her into the room. 
‘¢ Leave me to myself, please; bear with me, 
dear. To-morrow this will be over; and 
then 

She stopped abruptly, and pressed her 
hands to her brow. 

‘* Tt aches and burns,” she said. 
will bathe it, and it will be well.” 

are sick, mother,” Anna anxiously 
said. ‘‘ Your face is flushed and your eyes 
are red; you are excited far beyond your 
strength. Let me put you to bed and nurse 
you.” 

“No, no—not to-day. I am not sick, 
Anna; I am nervous and excited; but that 
will soon pass off. Leave me to myself, my 
child.” 

Most unwillingly Anna obeyed; and 
through the day and night that followed the 
door was locked against all intrusion. 
Towards night one of the servants tapped 
and asked that Mrs. Roesselle would take 
some tea and toast that Miss Anna had pre- 
pared for her; but she met with a peremptory 
refusal, in such a tone of irritation that she 
could hardly believe that it was the house- 
keeper that spoke. And at night, when 
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Anna on her way to the chamber tapped at 
the door, and asked leave to enter, she had 
only the reply:— 
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THE STRUGGLE 


** T can’t see you now, mychild. Iam not 
sick; but I can’t see you till morning.” 

She wanted to be alone; alone with her 
thoughts; alone with herself to fight out the 
terrible struggle between duty and pride, 
between duty to one dear to her, and shame 
and disgrace to the good name she bore. 
She might have looked forward to the mor- 
row impatiently, for the victory that she 
knew it would bring to Anna, and the dis- 
comfiture and defeat with which she knew it 
would overwhelm the guilty conspirators; 
but she painfully realized that this victory 
was now to be reached only through the path 
of deep reproach to the name that her wed- 
ding-ring had givenher. Shehad tried—oh, 
how had she tried—to reach that consum- 
mation by another way; but the abstraction 
of the will effectually barred that way, and 
left but this one avenue open. She had no 
choice—she must go on, whether she would 
or not, for events were hurrying her past 
her power to control them. The acknowl- 
edgement of Anna as his daughter by the 
dead Maverick, the girl’s awakened anxiety 
to learn the whole truth, the knowledge that 
she had gained from the lawyer that the will 
was the same as though never made, the 
disclosure of the sexton, the astonishing 
appearance upon the scene of Edson Bayne, 
and his fixed determination to right a mon- 
strous wrong, so far as he could—all these 
were as sO many positive assurances to her, 
that whatever might be the consequences to 
herself, the rights of Anna Maverick must 
and should be asserted to the world. 

The night, when it came, found her down 
upon her knees, wrestling with herself in 
prayer, and earnestly beseeching Heaven for 
light to guide her, and for strength to bear 
her up. And almost in the words of Him 
who two thousand years ago prayed at night 
in the garden, and wrestled with the agony 
of approaching pain, did she entreat the 
Hearer of all prayers that her bitter cup 
might pass from her. 

‘Spare me this humiliation, my Father! 
Show me how to do my duty without this 
sacrifice! Deliver me, O God, from this 
trial, and let the crimes and errors of the 
past be mercifully concealed! Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt, O Father—but spare me— 
spare me—spare me! ”’ 

And by and by, when the fervor of her 
prayer had passed, and she still knelt by her 
bed, a picture from the past came before 
her. It was of her home at the pleasant 
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parsonage, years before, and in particular 
one night in May when she waited tea for 
her husband; of his return from his parish 
calls with a man who looked stern and for- 
bidding; and of a secret interview in the 
study that lasted far into the night, and sent 
her lonely and almost afraid to her chamber; 
and of her waking in the morning, and finds 
ing that her husband was stillabsent. _How 
he came into the breakfast-room, haggard 
and pale, wet through with the rain that had 
fallen as he paced back and forth outside the 
house; and of his silence when she tried to 
learn his trouble. She could not learn it 
then; but one day it was all revealed to her, 
with its dreadful import; and from that day 
her peace had vanished, and this secret of 
misery had gnawed like a vulture at her 
heart. 

But now her peace came back, her agony 
was soothed, and the path of duty was made 
plain. For, as she knelt there and fell into 
a kind of trance in thinking of the dreadful 
past, she seemed to feel that Alvin Roesselle 
stood by her side, with a blessed, cheerful 
smile upon his face, where she had been 
wont to see nothing but pain, and sorrow, 
and remorse; that he laid his hands upon 
her head, though she could not feel them, 
and bade her go fearlessly on and protect 
the innocent. 

‘* Nothing can harm me now,” were the 
words she seemed to hear; “and one day 
God will reward you, dear wife, for all that 
you suffer now.” 

And so peace came at last to her bruised 
heart. She slept the night through peace- 
fully; and the hours brought on the morn- 
ing when the mystery was to be revealed, 
and Maverick given to its true owner. 


CHAPTER XV. 


O ONE at the mansion was astir earlier 
than Mrs. Roesselle. By six o’clock 

she had aroused old Toby Small and sent him 
on the roan pony to the village to notify the 
lawyer to come to the house, according to 
his agreement. At half-past seven she met 
the Mavericks at the breakfast-table. She 
was pale and quiet, but resolute at heart, 
and fully prepared to go through unflinch- 
ingly with the scene that was about to open. 
Both Oliver Maverick and Laura were re- 
served and haughty in their demeanor, and, 
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in fact, declined any conversation with Mrs, 
Roesselle, her nephew and her foster-daugh- 
ter. They seemed laboring under a con- 
straint of impatience that they should be 
obliged to see these people sitting at this 
table again. 

When the meal was finished the father 
and daughter withdrew to the rooms which 
they still occupied, and Mrs. Roesselle beck- 
oned the others to follow her, and led them 
into the parlor. Seeing them seated there, 
she went to the front door to watch for 
arrivals, and presently descried two human 
figures approaching in the road, one ap- 
pearing to walk by the help of the other. 
And while she was observing, two horsemen 
came in sight, and presently the roan pony 
trotted up the avenue, accompanied by the 
lawyer’s horse, with their riders. 

An unusual opening and shutting of doors 
below, and the continued sound of voices 
reached Oliver Maverick, and he rung his 
bell to inquire the cause. The servant who 
answered the call announced the Mrs. Roes 
selle requested the presence of both Mr. and 
Miss Maverick in the parlor, upon the most 
urgent business. 

‘* What now, I should like to know?” he 
exclaimed angrily. ‘‘ That person knows 
she has no business with me until noon. 
What, in the fiend’s name, is going on ?” 

*¢T don’t know, sir—except that the parlor 
is full of people, and madam asked me to 
deliver the message I have given you.” 

He sprang from his chair with a wrathful 
face and an imprecation, as he heard her 
words, and followed by Laura he descended 
to the parlor. What he saw as they entered 
the room was not calculated to restore his 
composure. Mrs. Roesselle stood by the 
piano, in conversation with Mr. Jenks; Ros- 
coe Grayle and Anna were near them; old 
Roger Brill and his guest sat together, and 
Toby Small and David Terry, the farm 
manager, completed the number. The latter 
was a stout, sb-ewd-looking man, with a 
very red head and a very freckled face; a 
sturdy Scotchman of the middle class, who 
had managed this farm ever since he came 
to the country. 

Oliver Maverick surveyed the occupants 
of the room, and turned with anger burning 


in his eyes to Mrs. Roesselle. 


“A pretty company, indeed, madam, is 
this that you have assembled in my house! ”’ 
he sneered. May I inquire what the object 
of this 
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She looked undauntedly at him, and then 
led Anna forward to the centre of the room. 

“‘ My object,” she said, in a clear, firm 
voice, ‘is to make public that this young 
lady is the sole heir to Augustus Maverick, 
and entitled to all his property.” 

Laura looked with some alarm at her 
father, who actually trembled all over with 
rage. 

‘“*T have borne enough of your imperti- 
nence within the last twenty-four hours,” he 
said, trying to speak slowly and calmly. ‘I 
will not be insultedanylonger. Mr. Terry!” 

‘¢ Eh, mon?” 

‘¢ Will you call in some of your hands, and 
throw these people out of the house ? ”’ 

sir; certainly not!” said David, 
dropping his dialect, and speaking briskly. 
*¢ Mrs. Roesselle asked me to come in here 
to listen to something she has to say; and 
T’ll see that she has fair play, in the bargain.” 

The seaman crossed the room with a swag- 
ger that he might have used on the deck of 
his ship in a storm, and slapped the Scotch- 
man heartily on the back. ‘I’m with you 
there, Davy,’’ he said, and he looked at 
Oliver Maverick in a way that made him fee} 
quite uncomfortable. 

‘¢ Well, well,” said the latter doggedly, “* if 
I must listen to your nonsense, pray make it 
as brief as possible. I tell you all candidly, 
I don’t want you in this house longer than is 
absolutely necessary. As for those present 
who have been in the employment of the 
house, they may consider themselves dis- 
charged from this moment.”’ 

David Terry took a heavy pinch of snuff, 
and old Toby winked knowingly at him. 
Oliver Maverick looked uneasily about him, 
paying no heed to Laura’s anxious whispers, 
while Mr. Jenks stood forward and addressed 
the company :— 

‘*T have attended here at the request of 
Mrs. Roesselle, like most of you,’ and he 
bowed to those seated around, “‘ as a witness. 
This, it is true, is not a court of justice; but 
I believe that no statement will be made by 
those who are here called upon to speak, 
which any of them would refuse to verify 
under oath. The fact to be proved, and 
made public, is, that this young lady, who 
has long been known as Mrs. Roesselle’s 
foster-daughter, is the only and rightful heir 
to the estate of the late Augustus Maverick. 
And‘after the astonishing developments that 
have been made to me this morning, I think 
that all parties concerned may safely regard 
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all conflict about this estate as ended, and 
allow that it is unnecessary and useless to 
carry it into the courts. 

**T am requested to make my own state- 
ment first. It will be brief. On the night 
before his decease, I was sent for by Mr. 
Augustus Maverick to make his will. I at- 
tended him at his bedside, and there the will 
was duly drawn, subscribed and executed. 
That will gave ail of his property to this 
young lady, by the name of Anna Maria 
May; stating as a reason for so doing that 
she had been very kind to him. The will 
was by his direction placed unger his pillow 
for safe-keeping. That will, I am informed 
was missing immediately after the death of 
Mr. Maverick, and has not been found. It 
is undoubtedly destroyed. But there were 
at that time in the house two persons who 
were related to the testator, and who ex- 
pected to be his heirs, and who therefore had 
a strong motive for the destruction of the 
will. Moreover, a chain of the most formid- 
able circumstances, which are not necessary 
to be repeated, connects those persons with 
this act. Their guilt is believed by all who 
know those circumstances.”’ 

** Do you refer to my daughter and my- 
self?’ Oliver Maverick demanded, masking 
his trepidation with anger. 

‘*T am compelled to say that I do refer to 
your daughter and yourself,’’ said the lawyer. 

**T shall hold you personally responsible 
for the charge, sir! It is false—false as hell 
itself, sir! But I cannot justify myself here, 
and in such company. I only warn you that 
you shall smart for all that slander.”’ 

‘*T am ready to reassert my belief, and 
prove the fact, anywhere,’”’ was the rejoin- 
der. ‘‘ But to proceed. The will being de- 
stroyed, and the brother and niece appearing 
to be his heirs, they have expected to take 
possession of his estate. They ’’—— 

‘*T am his heir—and I have taken posses- 
sion,’ Oliver Maverick defiantly interrupted. 
** Who dares to dispute my right ? ” 

The lawyer turned his eyes inquiringly 
toward Mrs. Roesselle. She placed her arm 
around Anna, and whispering a word in her 
ear, stood calmly before them, while she 
took up the thread of the narrative that was 
to be told out by different tongues. 

‘*T was present at the death-bed of Augus- 
tus Maverick,”’ she said, ‘‘ with others Who 
are here, and one, Mrs. Wadhams, who is 
sick and unable to be here. I appeal to those 
present who were there to say whether [| 
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state correctly what happened then and 
there. He said—and I repeat his exact 
words, for I have not forgotten one of them 
—‘ Where’s Anna? Iwanther.’ He signed 
that he wished her to come nearer and take 


his hands; and when she had done so, he. 


said: ‘ My last words—bear witness! This 
girl is my own daughter; she’s to have it all. 
Will—will’— Is this correct ?”’ 

‘Tt is just as I heard and saw it,” Mr. 
Grayle said; and Anna, too much agitated 
for speech, bowed her assent. 

** Something of that kind did occur, I be- 
lieve,” Oliver Maverick brusquely said. 
‘* What then? Do you propose, madam, to 
base your extraordinary and ridiculous pre- 
tentions in behalf of this girl upon the crazy 
maunderings of a weak old man in the very 
act of death? Or worse—if there is any 
foundation for their new claim of relation- 
ship,”’ and the speaker sneered so that Ros- 
coe Grayle felt his blood tingling hot in his 
veins, ‘‘ If there is some truth init, do you 
mean to bring forward one of Augustus 
Maverick’s nameless children, unknown to 
the law, as his heir? Your meddling friend 
yonder, the lawyer, can teach you better 
than that.” 

Anna shuddered, and nestled closer to 
Mrs. Roesselle, as she heard the unfeeling 
taunts of the man. The lady drew her 
closer to her side, and with a firm voice and 
a flashing eye, spoke out boldly. 

‘*T brand the imputation that your lan- 
guage conveys as false,” she cried. ‘* This 
girl is not only the daughter of Augustus 
Maverick, recognized as such by him on his 
death-bed, but she is his child and heir, born 
in lawful wedlock, and beyond dispute.” 

She spoke these words, that fell with start- 
ling effect on the circle of listeners, firmly 
and without hesitation. Anna raised her 
eyes, wet with tears, and thanked her with 
an eloquent look; while the sneer on Laura’s 
lips disappeared, and her father uttered the 
passionate expression :— 

“Tt is a lie! ” 

“Jt is the truth, you lubber!” Edson 
Bayne thundered, and pounded his fist on 
the centre-table with emphatic force. 

**T will quickly prove it to be the truth,” 
she said. First,let me say, that as for the 
dead men whose names I must mention, and 
whose acts I must unveil, they are now 
judged of God, with all their weakness, all 
their temptations, and every motive taken 
into account; and therefore I will not stop to 
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justify or excuse anything that they have 
done. I will only speak of the facts as I 
know them. 

‘*The mother of Anna Maverick bore the 
name that her father inserted in the will as 
that of the child—Anna Maria May. She 
was the daughter of a widow in very humble 
circumstances, who lived in that little brown 
cottage near the parsonage. She was a dear 
young creature, with winning, artless ways, 
and very pretty. No one would say that 
Anna Maverick bears much resemblance to 
her father; but to my mind she is the image 
of her mother.”’ 

The orphan hid her face, to hide the tears 
that fell thick and fast from hereyes. ‘‘My 
poor, dear mother!’ she murmured to Mrs. 
Roesselle. The lady pressed her hand and 
continued :— 

‘“*Her mother died shortly after I was 
married, which was something more than 
twenty years ago. Augustus Maverick was 
then a wild, dissolute young man, feared by 
half the neighborhood, and hated by the 
other half. His father was advancing to 
the last stages of the slow disease that at 
last carried him off; his brother Oliver had 
been practically disinherited.”’ A twinge 
passed over the face of the latter; but he 
said nothing. ‘It was known by a few 
people, after the death of Mrs. May, that 
Augustus Maverick made frequent visits to 
the cottage where her daughter still lived; 
but nobody knew or saw much of her. 

‘*The year that I am speaking of will be 
better remembered by some of you, when I 
say that it was the same in which occurred 
the dreadful tragedy at the Tory’s Leap. 
The dead body of a young man well known 
in this neighborhood, Herace Levin by 
name, was found at the foot of the cliff, 
bruised and mangled; and a coroner’s jury 
found that he died by his own act. It was 
during the summer after this occurrence 
that Augustus Maverick was known to make 
stealthy night visits to the cottage, which 
he owned, and permitted the orphan girl to 
occupy, rent free. In the January follow- 
ing, it was reported that poor Anna May 
had gone mad with grief and the distress of 
her poverty; and she was, in fact, taken to 
the county poor-house, and placed in the in- 
sane department. There, six weeks later, 
her child was born.” 

The lady’s arm pressed the girl closer to 
her, and Anna hung with trembling eager- 
ness upon her words. 


‘*T saw poor Anna May at that place be- 
fore she died. But first, I have been in- 
formed of a scene that occurred in the 
house, while the poor-officer was on his way 
to the county-house with her. She begged 
and entreated that she might see Mr. 
Maverick before she was taken away; and — 
the officer, willing to humor what he thought 
to be her crazy whim, stopped here on his 
way. There is one present who heard what 
passed upon that occasion. How was it, 
Toby?” 

‘“* Yes ma’am; I was called in by Mr. Mav- 
erick himself, with some of the other ser- 
vants,’’ the old man replied. ‘It was in 
the library, back of here; and there we 
found Mr. Maverick, Mr. Roesselle, the par- 
son, your husband, ma’am, and that poor 
distressed creeter a-kneelin’ on the floor and 
wringin’ of her hands, and prayin’ young 
Mr. Maverick to do her justice, and a-callin’ 
of him her dear husband, and such names. 
She did look very wild, indeed. Young Mr. 
Maverick spoke up, when half a dozen of us 
were in the room, something like this. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘is a poor crazy creeter, 
that is being taken to the poor-house asylum. 
She has got it into her crazy head that I 
have been married to her—as you know 
such poor unfortunates will often get queer 
notions into their addle-plates. I want you 
here as witnesses that you may hear this 
crazy story denied, once for all; and I have 
sent for the parson, for the purpose of set- 
tling the matter forever. Then he turned 
to the poor young creeter, who was all the 
time a-wringin’ of her hands, and a-moanin’ 
and a-sobbin’ on the floor; and says he, ‘ So 
you say I am your husband, do you?’ ‘O 
Augustus,’ says she, wild and pitiful like, 
‘ you know you are! you know you are my 
wedded husband; you know we were mar- 
ried by Mr. Roesselle last May, and you said 
it must be kept a secret till your father died, 
or he would be angry and turn you away, 
and you would lose the estate. I meant to 
keep it a secret, dear Augustus; don’t blame 
me for telling of it; but they are taking me? 
to that frightful poor-house, and I must ask 
you to save me, and tell them I’m not crazy.’ 
And then she would seize hold of his hands, 
and cry and sob again, as if her heart was 
a-breaking. It was the dreadfullest sight I 


“eversaw. But young Mr. Maverick laughed 


and spoke kind of pityingly, and says he, 
‘Why, my poor girl, what crazy notion is 
this?’ ‘Are you not my own husband?’ 
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she shrieked. ‘No, of course not,’ said he, 
with an angry oath. With that she flew to 
Mr. Roesselle and took hold of his hands, 
and asked him in the same wild way if he 
didn’t know that Mr. Maverick was her 
husband. ‘ You married us, and you will tell 
the truth, says she.’ He looked very pale 


_and distressed, and young Mr. Maverick 


looked: at him stern-like; and then he says 
in a low, shaky voice, ‘ No, my poor girl; I 
fear you are crazy. I never married you to 
Mr. Maverick.’ And then there was an 
awful scene, she screaming and going off 
into convulsions; and they carried her by 
force out of the house to the wagon, and 
then took her away to the poor-house.”’ 

‘* You seem to be proving your case very 
fast,”? Oliver Maverick sneered. ‘I don’t 
think I shall want any witnesses on my side, 
if you introduce such good ones for me. 
Make haste with your precious story, and 
have an end of it,” and Laura again joined 
him in his sneer. 

** As I said,” Mrs. Roesselle resumed, not 
in the least discomposed, ‘‘I saw this poor 
unfortunate girl at. the asylum a few days 
before she died, and after her child was 
born. I had known her slightly before; and 
knowing of her condition, I went with other 
ladies to see her. We found her rocking 
herself to and fro on the floor, holding her 
baby to her breast, and singing a lullaby to 
it. She stopped when she saw me, and set 
up acry of joy. ‘There is Mrs. Roesselle,’ 
she said. ‘ Her husband married me to Mr. 
Maverick. Please ask him to say so, dear 
lady!’ And she took my hand and kissed 
it, and repeated the words over and over 
again while we were there. 

‘*] spoke to my husband about her that 
night, and it powerfully affected him. ‘ It 
is the most distressing case of insanity I 
ever knew,’ he said; and he walked nervous- 
ly about the room, and then abruptly left it. 
Once afterward I spoke of it, and he said, 
‘Pray, Helen, don’t mention it again; it 
distresses me beyond measure.’ I thought 
he was weak and irritable from overwork, 
and I never alluded to the subject again— 
until upon his dying bed he told me the aw- 
ful secret.’’ 

The speaker paused to still her hard, quick 
breathing, and to control her agitation. ‘‘I 
pray you to remember,” she said, ‘* in proof 
of the truth of the extraordinary story that I 
am about to tell, that I am dragging from 
the grave the errors of my dead husband, 
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whom I loved most tenderly, and that my 
words must cast reproach upon his memory. 
I pray you, too, to remember how he suf- 
fered and how he was overcome; and how 
for years he went about among you, devot- 
ing himself to doing good. But justice to 
the memory of that poor trampled girl—jus- 
tice to her daughter, that she may receive 
her name unspotféd, and inherit her father’s 
wealth—demands that I should speak the 
truth boldly. 

“ And this is the truth; that in spite of 
the denial of Augustus Maverick—spite of 
the denial of my husband—Anna May was 
the lawfully wedded wife of that Maverick, 
married to him by my husband, and was not 
insane at any time, beyond the temporary 
frenzy into which the sense of her cruel 
wrongs drove her.’’ 

“¢ This is nothing but assertion, weak, vain 
ass@tion,” Oliver Maverick interrupted. 
Where is the proof?” 

‘*¢ You shall have the proof. My husband, 
upon his dying bed, revealed the secret to 
me. Driven to a premature end by his re- 
morse, and the burden of the secret, he 
spoke to me, as it were, from the threshold 
of another world, and told me all. ‘I took 
an oath,’ he said, ‘never to reveal it; but 
the vows of men to men are nothing in the 
presence of God. I will tell you all, Helen, 
that you may help to undo what I have 
wickedly done; and I call God to witness 
the truth of what I say, and forgive me.’ 

‘¢ He astounded and frightened me, then, 
with the revelation that will astonish all of 
you; that Horace Levin was pushed from 
the cliff by the hand of him, Alvin Roes- 
selle. He made the storya long one; I must 
make it a brief one. Levin had stopped 
him at that place, and after trying in vain to 
anger him into a physical contest with bit- 
ter words and taunts, he struck him. Alvin 
was overcome by the heat of the moment, 
and springing upon the youth, hurled him 
violently from him. The force of the effort 
was so great that Levin went over the bank. 
My husband, horrified by what he had unin- 
tentionally done in his fatal moment of 
passion, fled from the spot, and kept the 
knowledge of the affairto himself. But, un- 
known to him, the whole rencontre had 
been seen and heard by a witness. Augus- 
tus Maverick, while riding by, was attracted 
to the spot by the sound of their voices; and 
from behind some bushes near by he ob- 
served all that happened. 
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“While my husband was suffering from 
the torments occasioned by this dreadful af- 
fair, he was surprised by a vieit from Au- 
gustus Maverick, in which he disclosed to 
him his own knowledge of the awful secret. 
After torturing my poor husband with re- 
peated threats of making the matter public, 
and arresting him for thg crime of man- 
slaughter, he named the terms upon which 
he would close his mouth forever upon all 
mention of the crime. They were that he 
should perform the marriage ceremony 
secretly between himself and Anna May, 
and take a solemn oath never to make that 
fact known. With shocking heartlessness 
he said that he had prevailed upon the girl 
to think it all right, and that a secret cere- 
mony was necessary for the reason that his 
father would disinherit him as he had good 
reason to think, if he married a poor girl, 
‘But after that ceremony is perfornied,’ 
said the man, ‘and the girl satisfied, it is to 
be as though it had never been. You are to 
forget it entirely; to deny it utterly, if it is 
ever named to.you. The girl may some day 
take it in her head to claim that I am her 
husband, and to appeal to you to confirm her 
assertion. If that happens—you will know 
what to say!’ 

** Horrified by this shameful, brutal pro- 
ject, my husband begged, and pleaded, and 
prayed on his knees to his persecutor for 
half a night, to spare him this great wicked- 
ness. It was all in vain; the man was ob- 
durate, demanding complaint to a magistrate 
immediately if he refused. In the end my 
husband was forced to yield; the marriage 
was performed by him in secret at the 
church, one night; and thenceforward Al- 
vin Roesselle lived, and in a few years died, 
a hopeless victim of bitter remorse.”’ 

She paused a moment to wipe away the 
tears that flowed at the thought, and Mr. 
Grayle rose and led her to a chair, while 
‘Anna sat by her side, holding her hand and 
listening with intense eagerness—as did all 
those in the room. At this point Oliver 
Maverick abruptly exclaimed :— 

‘*¢T denounce this whole story as a flagrant 
lie! There is nothing for it but what you 
say your husband told you; I defy you * 
prove the fact ?”’ 

**T will prove the fact,’ she quietly re- 
plied. ‘* Before the hour arrived when the 
parties were to meet privately at the church, 
my husband was so far overcome by the 
goadings of his conscience that he deter- 


mined to provide a way for the undoing of 
the wrong. He therefore secreted a witness 


behind the pulpit of the dark church, who - 


saw and heard all that transpired. They 
took no light, for fear of discovery; but it 
was a moonlight night, and peering out from 
his concealment, the witness found himself 
able to recognize the faces of the pait who 
stood before the altar. The name of this 
person was Edson Bayne; a lad of twelve or 
thirteen who did chores about the parsonage, 
and lived with us. When my husband 
mentioned his name in his dying confession, I 
remembered that he had disappeared very 
soon after the time he spoke of, and that he 
had left no trace of himself... But he has 
returned, unexpectedly, nay providentially, 
and is here to speak for himself.” 


The sailor stepped forward and took up ’ 


the thread. ‘* What the lady says is true,” 
he said, with solemn emphasis. ‘I was a 
mere boy then; but it is all as distinct in my 
mind as though it happened yesterday. I 
was taken to the church by the parson, just 
as she says, and unknown to either of them, 
I saw Augustus Maverick and Anna May 
married. I was nothing but a heedless boy; 
Mr. Roesselle told me always to remember 
what I had seen, but not mention it until he 
told me. Boylike, a few months after, I 
ran away to sea, and the sea has been my 
home ever since. But of late years, I have 
thought more of this matter, and with a 
man’s judgment instead of a boy’s, [ have 
come to understand that there must be deep 
villany under it.. The belief took such 
strong hold of me, that being in port at New 
York the other day, for the first time in six 
years, I had to come up here and look into 
it. ”? 

“* Did you,”? Mrs. Roesselle asked, “ sign 
a certificate of the marriage ?”’ 

“Yes. It was written in the parish regis- 
ter. Mr. Roesselle wrote it and had me sign 
it.” 

‘“‘That brands the whole story as a fab- 
rication!”’ Oliver Maverick exclaimed, ex- 
ultingly. ‘I know that book from the first 
to the last leaf; I have looked it through a 
dozen times, searching to make sure that 
Augustus had not contracted a marriage 
privately, that might cut me off from the in- 
heritance. I positively assert that there is 
no such certificate there! Produce it—prove 
it—or forever hold your peace about this ly- 
ing story.” 

have reason to think,”’? Mrs. Roesselle 
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quietly said, ‘‘ that Augustus Maverick went 
to his grave with the same belief upon that 


-subject that you hold. Upon that point I 


will call for the evidence of Roger Brill.” 

After a great deal of circumlocution and 
gossip, old Roger gave the details of Augus- 
tus Maverick’s stealthy visit to the church, 
on the night of the day of the clergyman’s 
death, as they are described in a previous 
chapter. Toby Small at once confirmed the 
statement. 

‘Tt cannot be doubted,’? Mr. Jenks re- 
marked, “‘ that the object of this visit was to 
finally satisfy himself that the register con- 
tained no evidence of his marriage.” 

** And I do hot doubt,” continued Mrs. 
Roesselle, that he failed to find any, and 


went away satisfied. But a certificate was 


written and duly signed, as Mr. Bayne tells 
us, and it is in that register, as I shall pres- 
ently show you. ™ 

‘*] must, however, first speak plainly of 
Augustus Maverick. He was, almost to the 
very last, a selfish, heartless man. He 
never dreamed that I had even so much as a 
suspicion of the existence of such a mar- 
riage, or I should never have been allowed 
to come here as housekeeper. My husband 
charged me in his last moments to seek out 
and care for the child that Anna Maverick 
had left, and to watch for an opportunity to 
assert her rights, as he had not dared to do. 
I had not been blessed with any children, 
and my husband left me a moderate income 
for my support; and I at once took to my 
heart the sacred duty that he had enjoined 
upon me, and have never forgotten it. The 
child had been apprenticed by the poor-offi- 


cers to a laborer’s family, and for a consid- 


eration I got the indentures cancelled, and 
adopted her as my own. When the proposi- 
tion was made to me to take the place of 
housekeeper here, although I did not need 
the compensation it would bring, I accepted 
the offer with secret joy, seeing that I could 
hardly fail to serve the interests of Anna by 
so doing. She was a large girl when we 
came here; and though her father did not at 
first know her, he discovered soon after 
where I had obtained her, and at once be- 
gan a system of surveillance to ascertain if I 
had the least knowledge of her parentage. 
Without exciting his suspicions in the least, 
I satisfied him, by a letter written toa friend 
and dropped where he could not fail to find 
it, that I knew nothing of my protege, ex- 
cepting that she was a charity-child, bound 
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out to the family from whom I had obtained 
her. That satisfied him, and she grew up to 
womanhood here as my adopted daughter. 
In the presence of his daughter, I must say 
again that he was a heartless, cruel man. 
He never treated her with any tenderness; 
the feelings of a father never broke through 
the coat of mail with which his secret envel- 
oped him. He never meant to acknowledge 
her as his daughter; he intended that the 
secret should perish with him; and I think 
he was only ‘induced to make a will in her 
favor, naming her in it by her mother’s 
name, because of his determination that 
Oliver Maverick should not inherit his prop- 
erty. That he saw the enormity of his sin 
with the clearer vision of approaching death, 
and proclaimed what he had so long con- 
cealed, that she was his own daughter, will 
plead for him, 1 hope, before the bar of 
God.” 

She paused again, deeply affected; and 
now Anna Maverick held her up and wiped 
away her tears. Filled with rankling disap- 
pointment and anger as they saw their prey 
slip from their grasp, and that their evil 
deeds had been all in vain, Oliver Maverick 
and Laura sat pale and trembling with con- 
sternation. Rising and staggering forward 
to the table like a drunken man, the former 
said, weakly, and with ill-assumed defiance. 

** Produce the register, and it will prove 
the lie! Where is it? You dare not show 
it!” 

Roger Brill had it under his arm, carefully 
wrapped up in a paper. He laid it on the 
table, and all the company gathered in 
breathless silence about it. Mr Jenks took 
it and turned over the leaves. 

“The year was 1830,” he said. A mo- 
ment’s inspection followed, when he added 
in a tone of disappointment:— 

*¢ There is no such record here.”’ 

**T knew it!”? Oliver Maverick chuckled. 

Mrs. Roesselle stepped in front of the 
book, and selecting a leaf which to all out- 
ward appearance was the same as the 
others, inserted the point of her penknife 
into the edge, and running around the three 
sides, spilt it completely in two. The paper 
of the book was heavy, old-fashioned and 
parchment-like; and it was at once evident 
that this was a leaf originally split in the 
process of binding, which had been neatly 
pasted at the edges, leaving no trace of the 
union. 

“Here,” said the lady, exulting at last, 
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‘‘is all that remains of the Maverick se- 
cret!” 

The missing certificate was found within, 
in the undoubted handwriting of Mr. Roes- 
selle, subscribed by him, and by Edson 
Bayne, and formal and legal in every part. 
It certified the marriage of Augustus Maver- 
ick and Anna Maria May, on the 21st day of 
July, 1830. 

A moment’s silence followed, after Mr. 
Jenks had read it aloud; and then he ad- 
dressed himself to Oliver Maverick, who, 
tottering backward again to his seat, re- 
quired the arm of his daughter to keep him 
from falling. She looked in silence at him 
as his chin dropped weakly on his breast, 
and his eyes fell to the floor; she white, and 
stern, and desperate; he weak and faint. 

**T remarked,”’ said Mr. Jenks, ‘‘ when I 
opened this matter, an hour ago, that I 
thought that, when the story we have heard 
should be told out, there would be no need 
that it should be told again in a court of law 
—or words to that effect. Now that you 
have heard our case, and asking the question 
as the legal representative of Miss Anna 
Maverick—I ask you, sir, do you not concur 
with me?” 
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Neither Oliver Maverick nor his daughter 
answered; and turning from them, the law- 
yer took the hand of his blushing client, and 
respectfully bowed. 

“Then I present to you all,” he said, 
the heiress and new mistress of Maverick! 
God bless you, my dear, and give you long 
life and good health! ”’ 

His speech was hardly concluded before 
Roscoe Grayle was pressing both her hands, 
much harder and closer than Mr. Jenks had 
dared todo. ‘* My congratulations, Anuna,”’ 
he whispered; and her eyes brightened and 
her cheeks reddened as they had not under 
Mr. Jenk’s salutation. Then the others 
came forward with their congratulations, 
dear Mrs. Roesselle fairly breaking down 
with sobbing and weeping of rejoicing and 
excitement; and the servants from the base- 
ment and the farm, getting a rumor of what 
had happened, soon filled the hall with their 
clapping of hands and noisy felicitation; and 


each of them had to shake hands with the . 


young favorite of all, and wish her joy, un- 
til Oliver Maverick and Laura fled from these 
sounds and sights, which rankled like thorns 
in their breasts, to the quiet of their cham- 
bers. 


[To be concluded next month.] 


MEMORY’S HARP. 


BY KATHERINE H. GREENE. 


EMORY’S fingers wander 
O’er the frail strings of my heart, 

And they waken such sweet music 

As to cause the tears to start. 
The slow, sad tears but shimmer 

Unshed within mine eyes, 
For I strive to crush and silence 

Those olden harmonies. 


Memory’s hand yet lingers 
Among the hidden things, 
And a rush of tender feelings 
The dreamy music brings. 
Those strange, warm, sweet emotions 
I try in vain to quell, 
For memory’s music lingers 
Like the music in a shell. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 1889. 


Memory’s gentle fingers 
Still press the yielding chords, 
Till the cadence thrills my being 
Like the whisper of sweet words. 
I dream of a dusky twilight 
In a springtime years agone, 
When the spicy smell of lilacs 
Mingled with a bluebird’s song. 


Memory's magic fingers 
Will ever fondly rest 
Amidst the trembling harpstrings 
Witlin my lonely breast. 
Oh, my own love, and my lost love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
Tis sad, yet sweet, to listen 
To the strains of Long Ago. 
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OASTING along the arid Syrian shore, 
there is little to attract the attention of 

the traveler from Port Said to Jaffa, till the 
last-named town is in sight. If, however, 
there is a haze upon the water and the wind 
is from the shore, a powerful perfume of 
orange-flowers borne across the sea is the 
first intimation that one is nearing Jaffa, 
perhaps the most ancient town—certainly 
one of the most ancient towns—in the 


_ world. Presuming that no wind has sprung 


up since you left the Egyptian port—in 
which case you will be carried on to Beyrout, 
as the steamers only touch at Jaffa in calm 
weather, owing to the danger and almost 
impossibility of landing passengers or goods 
—presuming, however, that all is well, you 
reach Jaffa most probably in the early morn- 
ing; and having-anchored outside a reef of 
rocks which incloses a natural harbor per- 
mitting the entrance only of small boats, 
you look upon a scene as picturesque and 
peculiarly eastern in its character as you 
could wish. Rising abruptly from the sea, 
the whitened, flat-roofed houses intermingle 
with the domes of the mosques and the con- 
vent towers; while the surmounting citadel, 
the surrounding wall, and massive gates, 
give the distinctive character that one had 
observed in Tangier, or Algiers, or Cairo. 
Along the quay is collected a throng of 
people, containing representatives of half 
the ports in the Levant or the East. Huge 
brown-sailed boats are moored in the smooth 
water within; while outside, the water 
washes over the encircling rocks—the fabled 
rocks of Andromeda’s captivity. Palms and 
plantain trees are scattered here and there, 
with the glimpse of orchards beyond; and 
stately camels, with their stalwart Bedouin 
guides, carrying bales of merchandise or 
corn, now and again move across the line of 
vision on the shore. And now the boats 
are putting out to the steamer, and the 
swarthy boatmen ply their oars with vigor; 
and boats filled with oranges and lemons and 
gigantic melons, and bright-hued fishes, 
swarm around us. Not least, to add to the 
general effect, and certainly chiefest for 
one’s individual comfort, are the men of 
Cook and Howard the tourist agents, clad 


FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 


BY DR. CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 


respectively in blue and red, who in well- 
manned boats are at the service of the trav- 
eler. Here, be it remarked, that whatever 
prejudice may exist amongst ordinary trav- 
elers on the continent, in the East the ser- 
vices of these agents are invaluable; and 
the traveling public owes much to them for 
having brought dragomans, guides, hotel- 
keepers, and stable-keepers to some decency 
in the matter of their charges. Placing our- 
selves in the hands of one of them, we are 
landed on the quay, and pass along the nar- 
row, crowded street that leads to the market- 
place at the top of the town. 

The first thing that struck one was the 
remarkable beauty of the inhabitants, men 
and women alike. Jews, Turks, Syrians, 
and Arabs were all in marked contrast to 
the ugly squat Egyptians amongst whom we 
had recently sojourned; and the Bedouins 
are a much finer race than those of either 
the Egyptian or Sinaitic Desert, whose ac- 
quaintance we had just made. As may be 
assumed, there is a marked Jewish cast of 
countenance—as we call it at home—among 
all classes, even to the Bedouins. The 
camels, too, are larger and finer looking. 
It is to be feared, however, that it is only in 
physical qualities that the Syrians can show 
a superiority to the Egyptians; morally, they 
appear to be very much on a par. 

We pass along the winding, antiquated 
street, through ancient arches, up occasional 
broad steps, past shops of all kinds—holes 
in the wall, where Jews and Greeks, squat- 
ted on their hams, are ready to sell you any- 
thing from an estate to a pair of slippers— 
jostled by camels and mulés and donkeys 
carrying grain and merchandise of various 
kinds, and accompanied by the handsome 
picturesque Bedouins of the Syrian Desert, 
through bazaars with fruit-sellers, water- 
carriers, and hawkers of all kinds plying 
their various trades, until we reach the mar- 
ket-place, where there seems to be more 
spirit and business-like animation than one 
usually sees in the East. The house of Si- 
mon the tanner is pointed out to us, and we 
receive the information with the necessary 
reserve. But there are unmistakable tan- 
neries in its neighborhood, if that evidence 
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goes for anything. Arrived at the hotel, we 
first ordered a couple of horses to be got 
ready as soon as possible; and having viewed 
the sorry-looking hacks, took a hurried 
breakfast, as we were anxious to be on the 
road. Good horsesand saddles are usually to 
be obtained in Syria without any difficulty, 
but we had unfortunately hit upon the very 
time when they were least plentiful, namely, 
‘the Thursday following Easter Sunday. 
Breakfast was not a very long affair, con- 
sisting of the inevitable cutlet and eggs, 
anchovies, sliced sausages, olives, figs, and 
oranges—to which some months in the East 
had made us familiar. A most dirty and 
exasperating waiter, who seemed to take 
more than the average delight of his Syrian 
countrymen in telling lies, boldly asked for 
‘* backsheesh,”’ informing us that his former 
statement as to being the proprietor was un- 
true; and when he saw us loading our revol- 
vers, asked what we were “ going to shoot 
his people for; that was not good!*’? How- 
ever, he did us the honor to guide us per- 
sonally to a point where the road led to 
Jerusalem; and away we went on our jour- 
ney. 

The road was very dusty, but the air was 
full of the perfume of flowers; and it was 
delicious to ride past the orange groves and 
gardens and orchards that extend for nearly 
a mile out of the busy, jostling, evil-smell- 
ing town. After passing the crchards and 
gardens, the road becomes rather tame and 
barren, and though well enough for riding, 
must be terribly disagreeable for those who 
undertake the journey by carriage. We 
met many pilgrims returning from Jerusa- 
lem—there had been ten thousand of them 
there in Holy Week. They came trooping 
past, on camels, mules, donkeys, and horses, 
in carts and carriages, and many on foot. 
They were chiefly Russians, but many were 
Levantines. Many carried the precious 
relics that had been made sacred to them by 
being laid upon the Holy Sepulchre, or per- 
haps thrust into the so-called ‘‘ Holy Fire.” 
Sometimes a crowd would appear in the dis- 
tance, and the long cylindrical tins contain- 
ing sanctified candles—some of them five or 
six feet long—would shine like lances in the 
sun. ‘ Family” camels with a sort of how- 
dah, or a canopy with beds on either side or 
‘¢ atop,’”’ would hold some three or four chil- 
dren and their mother. Others would be 
squatted on the top of their baggage. All 
their faces had a pleased and satisfied look, 


as of having accomplished a desirable work. 
At intervals of a mile or so, we passed the 
guardhouses of the police, placed for the 
protection of the road to Jerusalem; and 
after about three hours and a half, reached 
Ramleh, the first halting-place on the road, 
and remarkable for its broad and clean 
streets, ang its well-to-do sleepy appearance. 
Indeed, but for the hideously diseased and 
distorted mendicants, one might have 
thought one’s self in some rather odd-look- 
ing English or French or German village; 
which feeling would not be dispelled by the 
homely appearance of the primitive little 
German hotel, where we were supplied with 
cold meat and salad, and the most delicious 
beer we had tasted since leaving England. 
Afterashort halt, we remounted, having only 
paid a hurried visit to the tower of Ramleh—a 
landmark for some distance over this flat 
country, and whence one obtains an exten- 
sive view. The road now improves some- 
what, though there is little of interest or 
beauty to be seen. An hour’s ride brought 
us to the village of Kubab, where we ob- 
tained some oranges and a drink of water, 
the heat being very great. 

Leaving Kubab, we shortly after entered 
the valley of Ajalon, were we enjoyed a 
pleasant gallop over the rich soft earth 
skirting the fields, which in a few weeks 
would be covered with verdure. The road- 
way was in course of being mended, and one 
pitied the unhappy occupants of the vehicles 
forced the traverse the highway. Here we 
were passed by hundreds of pilgrims, with 
whom we exchanged the usual ‘ Liltak said,’’ 
or “‘ Naharak rubarah,”’ of friendly greeting; 
and shortly after ascending an incline at the 
end of the valley, reached Latroon, the sup- 
posed birthplace of the Penitent Thief. By 
the roadside was a rough kind of restaurant, at 
which pilgrims were regaling themselves 
with coffee,|cakes, fruit, etc. But turning 
off the main road, we alighted at the Latroon 
Hotel, where everything was of a rather 
primitive character, but managed by a civil 
and intelligent young Greek. We were 
made very comfortable. The freshness in 
the air here was delightful, after our dusty 
and hot ride; and here as it was -now about 
four o’oclock, and there was still a good six 
hours to Jerusalem, we determined upon 
staying at Latroon for the night. The in- 
teresting historical associations of the sur- 
rounding country—-the passing of the pil- 
grims—the tinkling of bells—the finely plac- 
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ed ruin of the “‘ Castle of the Good Thief” 
—the rustic character of the people about, 
who forgot even to ask for backsheesh—the 
fertile fields—here a group of Bedouins with 
their camels brought to knee—there a batch 
of pilgrims settling down for the night, 
while shepherds hurry home their flocks, and 
horses and mules and asses are being teth- 
ered for the night,—all served to bring before 
one a charming and interesting picture, 
that was well worth the delay. 

After a very refreshing night’s rest in a 


clean and comfortable room, we started be-. 


times next morning, Half an hour from 
Latroon brought us to the mouth of Wady 
Ali, a lovely glen, through which one enters 
among the Judean hills. The glen, with 
large rocks and boulders on either side, was 
rich in wild-flowers of all kinds. After 
winding through a delightfully picturesque 
valley, well wooded, and rich in olive groves, 
we began to make the ascent of the Judzan 
hills, winding round and about by steep zig- 
zag paths, occasionally obtaining fine views 
of the surrounding country, and on reaching 
the summit, had a splendid panorama of the 
coast of Syria with the Mediterranean be- 
yond, and away to the south the bare Desert 
of Tih, running up to the well-cultivated 
country of Palestine. We had last seen this 
Tih Desert from the mountains of Sinai, 
away to the south-east. 

The country about the summit of the Ju- 
dean hills is wild and bare and rocky; and 
as we begin again to descend gradually by 
zigzag and abrupt ups and downs, the road 
is often steep, and always difficult, and gives 
one an opportunity of. testing and admiring 
the sureness of foot of the Arab horse. 
Poor as were the specimens we bestrode— 
and neither of the riders was a light weight 
—they picked their way among loose stones 
or glistening rocks, and down the steep in- 
clines, with a perfectly marvelous facility, 
and galloped over the rough-strewn roads as 
if their legs were made of cast-iron. It is 
rare to find an Arab that will trot properly. 
The usual pace is a quick walk, or an amble, 
a most serviceable pace, which they seem 
capable of keeping up indefinitely, and 
which is as little distressing to the horse as 
to his rider. The shoe, which consists of a 


flat piece of metal with a hole in the middle, 
certainly does not seem to the stranger ex- 
actly adapted to their work; and a horse is 
sometimes lamed by a small stone getting 
into the hole; but acute judges say that this 
mode of shoeing—common all over the East 
—has advantages where the roads are hard, 
hot, and dry. 

Presently we come upon the village of 
Kirjath-Jearim (the ‘ Village of the 
Grapes ’’), and passing the possible Emmaus 
descend to Kolonieh, close by a river-bed, 
which we cross by a bridge, to make the last 
ascent of the journey. On reaching the top 
of this ascent, Jerusalem appears sudden- 
ly close to us with a suburb of modern 
buildings: hospitals, almshouses, and villas 
—spick-and-span with iron railings, porters’ 
lodges, and clocks—European time, and Ro- 
mans numerals on the face! which 
make us rub our eyes for the moment. 
Passing these, however, we come im- 
mediately to the walls of the Holy City; 
and turning sharply off to the left, past the 
new German hotel (Fiel), the only one out- 
side the walls, we enter the Damascus Gate, 
and our journey is at an end. 

It does not come within the scope of the 
present article to give a description, which 
has been done a thousand times before, of 
anything beyond the mere journey from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. But in a few words it 
must be said that the impression is one of 
disappointment at Jerusalem. The streets 
are dirty and ill-paved, and scarcely any 
properly authenticated spot can actually be 
pointed out. Each sanctimonious-looking 
dragoman has a sniffle, and ‘lies like a wily 
Hindu.” From the Greek or Armenian 
priest who humbugs the miserable pilgrims 
with his ‘“‘ Holy Fire,” to the hawker of 
cards of sham flowers from Zion or Beth- 
leham, sham shells from the Jordan, or 
sham wood from Olivet, there is nothing but 
falsehood and extortion. About the only 
redeeming features amidst the mass of cor- 
ruption, dirt, and hypocrisy, is the well- 
kept and trim little English church, with its 
decent congregation; while certainly the 
only well-ordered quarter of the city is the 
Moslem quarter. 
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GREGORY GREGG@’S REVENGE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


SAY, Lamleigh, you must go to this 

picnic. The young ladies told me to 

invite you. They’ll expect you, and if you 
don’t go they’ll blame me.” 

‘¢ But, my dear John, how can I? You 
know that I am not acquainted with a single 
young lady in Vanderburg,’”’ I answered. 
“Of course, if I go, I must carry a lady.” 

“ Yes, and I know a young lady that will 
go with you. She’s a particular friend of 
Jennie’s, and luckily for you, Greggs is out 
of town.” 

“¢ Who is Greggs, pray, her father?” 

‘‘ Pshaw! no, Greggs is the young gentle- 
man who generally waits upon her. He has 
a room at Farley’s where you board, but he’s 
been out of town forthe last fortnight. The 
young lady is Miss Eleanor Kendenwald.” 

‘¢ Never heard of her.” 

‘Of course not, and you won’t hear of 
anybody, or know anybody, if you stick so 
close to this miserable little office;” and 
John Fanchog threw away his cigar in dis- 
gust, and began pacing the floor. 

While he is stamping up and down the 
** miserable little office,’ as he called it, I 
believe I will introduce myself to “ the gen- 
tle reader,” who will no doubt be pleased to 
make my acquaintance. 

Lambard Lamleigh, at your service; law- 
yer by profession; thirty-five years of age; 
of medium height; of fair complexion, with 
blue eyes and curly hair, with a shade of 
gold in it; rather good-looking countenance, 
features being regular. 

I aim junior partner in the firm of Vixem 
& Lamleigh, Boston. A short time before 
the opening of my story, Vixem proposed 
that we should open an office in Vanderburg. 


It is a large place, and there was only one 


lawyer here then. We felt sure that it 
would pay, and so I came down and hired an 
Office, put up an elegant sign over the door, 
and ensconced myself therein. Next, I 
advertised in the village newspaper. It took, 
and I was overwhelmed with business. 

Mr. John Fanchog is an old friend of mine. 
We were schoolmates, and since that time 
we have corresponded regularly. So when I 
came to Vanderburg, he was the first person 
to call upon me. Wasn’t we glad to meet 


each other! and what a glorious evening we 
spent talking over old times! | 

John wasn’t married, but he was courting 
‘© one of the dearest girls, you know,” and 
he’d been courting her for about five years; 
and why he didn’t marry her is more than I 
can tell you. He couldn’t plead poverty, for 
his father had left him a very comfortable 
little fortune, and he’d really nothing to do 
but enjoy life, and how could he enjoy it 
without a wife? That’s just what I should 
like to know. 

‘¢ Shall I take you up and introduce you to 
Miss Kendenwald?” John asked, turning 
on his hee) to confront me. 

‘What did you say about a eens Mr. 
Greggs ?”’ 

‘Greggs be—blowed! ” John. 
‘**T tell you Nellie Kendenwald is a nice little 
girl, and I don’t want Greggs to have her. 
She don’t care that for him,”’ cried he, snap- 
ping his fingers, “but she may marry him if 
no one else offers.” 

“Ah, John, you’re looking beyond the 
picnic, I’m afraid. Are you not trying to 
make a match for your old friend ? ”’ 

“Well, whatiflam? Hangit, Lamleigh, 
you must marry sometime; and you may 
think yourself lucky if you get half so gooda 
wife as Eleanor Kendenwald will make you. 
But I want to introduce you first, and then 
T’ll leave the rest to fate. Come, shall we 
go ? ” ; 

‘Is she pretty ?” 

More than that.” 

“ Agreeable ? ” 

She’s everything that a man«could 
for, either to flirt with or to marry. If she 
finds you are in earnest she will be so, too; 
but if you are not, why, she’ll be careful not 
to break her heart on your account. Come, 
and 

—“ thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 

And make it halt behind her.” 

“ Tl go.” 

‘*Good. Here’s your hat.” 

We went out of the office. I locked the 
door, and taking John’s arm, we walked 
rapidly down the street. It was a summet’s 
evening, clear and bright, the full moon 
rolling above our heads, agreeable to orders 
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received some time ago from the author of a 
once popular song. 

By the way,” said I, ‘‘ you haven’t told 
me who this Mr. Greggs is.”’ 

‘Oh, his business, you mean ? ”’ 

Yes.” 

‘¢ He’s a photographer. Has a gallery on 
this street, a few blocks below your office, 
and I believe he does a very fair business. 


_As I told you before, he is out of town just 


at present, on a pleasure excursion. He 
boards at Mr. Farley’s, so you will have an 
opportunity to make his acquaintance when 
he returns, which may be to-morrow, for 
aught I know. What is vastly more to your 
interest to remember is this, he is desper- 
ately in love with Eleanor Kendenwald, and 
he means to marry her.” 

‘¢ But you say she cares nothing for him?” 

‘Very well, but didn’t you ever hear of a 
woman marrying a lover to get rid of him?” 

Yes, I’ve heard of such cases.” 

‘¢ Well, you may hear of another if you re- 
main in Vanderburg. Greggs has already 
asked Eleanor to marry him. She declined 
the honor, pf course, but that didn’t keep 
him away from her. He’ll ask her again one 
of these days, and he’!l keep asking her (ifa 
rival don’t snatch her away), until at last, 
she’ll marry him to get rid of him. He is 
one of those persistive kind of men that 
never give up while there’s a ghost ofa hope 
left. You see I’m posted, my boy. My 
Jennie and Nellie are the best of friends.” 

Hush!|—— 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment?’ ” 

“ That’s Eleanor. I didn’t tell you that 
among her other accomplishments, she could 
sing like a nightingale.” 

We had stopped suddenly as the tones of 
that melodious voice fell upon our ears. I 
was enchatited, and breathlessly listened to 
the notes of the plaintive song that came 
floating out on the evening air, swelling in 
billows of melody around us, then fading, 
dying away, as sweetly as the lingering tones 
of a silver bell. 

The song had ceased, but the night seemed 
“ filled with music,” and the sweet harmony 
of plaintive sounds still lingers in my ears. 

** Come, let us go in.” 

I was first introduced to Mrs. Kendenwald, 
the sweet singer’s mother, a widow lady, 
but young and handsome still, who might 
have bewitched a much younger man than 
myself, but for her daughter, whose fresh- 
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ness of complexion rather threw the more 
elderly fair in the shade. Next, I made my 
bow to Miss Kendenwald, the late Mr. K.’s. 
maiden sister, a lady over whose head some 
thirty-five golden summers had flown, and 
who was not quite so beautiful as a poet’s 
dream; and then I was presented to the 
peerless Eleanor, a blonde beauty, with eyes 
of the deep blue of heaven, brow of pearl, 
and “ tresses like the morn.” 

‘*¢T have taken it upon myself,’’ said John, 
seating himself by the side of Mrs. Kenden- 
wald, ‘‘ to introduce my legal friend to Van- 
derburg society.”’ 

Miss Kendenwald simpered and attempted 
to look interesting; and she succeeded. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, she was the most 
interesting specimen of that style of beauty 
that I ever beheld; but it wasn’t exactly my 
style. 

Mrs. Kendewwela, in the name of Vander- 
burg society, expressed her thanks to John 
for introducing me, and then they glided into 
ordinary topics of conversation, the maiden 
aunt occasionally dropping in a word, knit- 
ting violently meanwhile, with one eye on 
her glancing needles and the other on your 
humble servant, who was making himself 
agreeable to the fair-haired Eleanor, who 
was lively as a bottle of champagne, but ob, 80 
much sweeter! 


- “The picnic? Oh, I shall be delighted 


to go! ”’ 

That was what she said when I asked her 
to accompany me. So that was settled. 
And then I asked her to sing. She rose to 
comply with my request, and I led her to the 
piano. 

*¢ And now what shall I sing, Mr. Lam- 


leigh?” she asked, while her rosy-tipped 


fingers were softly kissing the ivory keys. 

“ The — you sang just before we came 
in. ” 

* Did you hear it ?” 

** Yes, we stopped to listen.” 

“And Mr. Lamleigh was enraptured,” 
cried John. ‘ He was in ecstasies.” 


That is mamma’s favorite,” said Miss ~ 


Eleanor, with a scarcely perceptible blush, 
at the thought, perhaps, of having charmed 
me with the magic of her voice. “I only 
know one verse of it—the last. Shall I sing 

“ Yes,”’ 

Again that melodious voice floated out 
upon the evening air; again I listened spell- 
bound, until the last strain died away, and 
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«It is the sweetest thing I ever heard.’’ 

‘¢ Then I shall know what to sing to you 
in future.’’ 

Another song followed, and then another, 
and I might have stayed there all night, be- 
side this ‘‘ fresh piece of excellent witch- 
craft,” if Fanchog had not hinted that it was 
getting late, and that it was time we were 
going. 

Then I tore myself away, and went home, 
with Miss Eleanor’s last and sweetest smile 


_ photographed on my heart. 


Well,” said John, as we emerged into 
the moonlight once more, ‘‘ said I not well ? 
Is she not pretty and agreeable ? and can’t 
she sing like an angel ?”’ 

‘*¢ Tnever heard one before to-night. She’s 
perfectly charming, John, and I thank you 
for having introduced me. I believe 1 amin 
love already,’ I said. 

*** Young man, I fear thy blood is rosy-red, 
Thy heart is soft.’ ”’ 

** Yes, very soft to-night, John, and if it 
doesn’t harden before to-morrow, Miss Elea- 
nor will certainly make an indelible impres- 
sion upon it,and I shall be obliged to enter the 
lists as the rival of Mr. Greggs.”’ 

*T hope you will. Good-night.” 

We had reached Mr. Farley’s door. 

-night, John.” 

Pleasant dreams.” 

I had horrible ones instead. I had hand- 
to-hand conflicts with Greggs all night long. 
No matter how many times I ran him 
through the heart, he was still as lively as 
ever. And Eleanor was always just beyond 
my reach, while her aunt was persistently 
trying to pillow her head upon my breast, 
and her mother sat on a couch of crimson 
and gold, throwing kisses at me, and beck- 
oning me to her side. But the night was 
over at last, and I rose from my dream- 
haunted bed, and encasing these faultless 
limbs in my most becoming apparel, I de- 
scended to breakfast. 

A rather genteel-looking personage, with 
brick-colored hair, worn thin in front, a pair 
of reddish eyes, a thin Roman nose, sharp 
pointed chin, embellished with bright yellow 
whiskers worn Jong, a small mouth adorned 
with a fine set of white, even teeth, and a 
complexion decidedly pinkish, was the first 
sight that greeted me as I entered the break- 
fast-room. 
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the singer’s beautiful eyes were lifted to my The gentleman was standing by an open 
. face. window, reading a newspaper, but he turned 
*¢ You like it ?”’ sharply about as I entered the room. 


thought I, ‘‘ that’s Greggs.” 

Mrs. Farley introduced me. It was 
Greggs. I had made up my mind to hate 
him, and so I met his advances as coolly as 
an iceberg might meet the embraces of a 
boa constrictor. 

“Are you going to the picnic, Mr. 
Greggs?’ asked Mrs. Farley. 

He hadn’t heard that there was to be one. 
Had arrived home late the night before, and 
so had had no chance to hearanything. But 
he thought he should go. 

I thought that he wouldn’t. 

We went out of the house together. He 
stopped at Mrs. Kendenwald’s, and I went 
on to the office. Five minutes later he came 
rushing past my door. I knew by the ex- 
pression upon his countenance, that Miss 
Eleanor was engaged. 

Vanderburg Lake is a small sheet of water, 
situated about two miles from the village. 
Fishermen and lovers delight to sail upon its 
placid bosom, and many of the latter have 
been cast away there. On its shore is a 
shady grove, fitted up expressly for the .ac- 
commodation of picnic parties. It was in 
this grove and on this lake that we were to 
spend the day in eating, drinking, dancing, 
singing, sailing and making love, especially 
the latter. 

I cannot tell you what a happy man I was, 
when, with sweet Eleanor beside me in the 
carriage, we started for the picnic. Iwas 
mad with joy—no, no, that won’t do. -That’s 
putting it altogether to wild. We will say 
that I was as happy as I could be without 
cracking my cuticle. I like that better, 
don’t you? It expresses a great deal, and 
yet it looks mild. 

My dear reader, were you ever in love? 
I hope so. If you haven’t been, I hope you 
will be soon, because I know you’ll like it. 
I never was in love but once, and I was thir- 
ty-five years old at the time I fell. It hap- 
pened while riding to Vanderburg Lake with 
sweet Eleanor. I didn’t know what was the 
matter with me at first. When our eyes 
met, ‘‘ a sudden rapture lived in every vein,” 
and when her finger tips but touched my 
hand, a thrill of joy trembled through my 
bosom. 

‘*¢ And this is love?’ I asked my heart. 
With one tremendous beat my heart said 
Yes.” 
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With wonderful resignation I accepted my 
fate. Five minutes later we reached the 
grove, where we found the picnic party 
already assembled. Most of the young peo- 
ple of Vanderburg were there, the tables 
were spread ’neath the shade of the green- 
wood tree, and a score of rosy-cheeked dam- 
sels, with laughing eyes and fairy fingers, 
were flying about, adorning the tables with 
flowers. The scene was very beautiful, and 
the girls were ditto, but I cannot reat over 
either. 

Fanchog met me as I walked away from 
the carriage, with Eleanoron myarm. Jen- 
nie was withhim. The two darlings greeted 
each other with kisses, as darlings always 
do, and John whispered, ‘‘ He’s here! ”’ 

Who ? 

‘Gregory Greggs.” 

Yes, there he was, but a short distance 
from us, staring at me ‘‘ with eyes as red as 
new-kindled fire.” Recognizing his rival he 
turned away and went to another part of 
the grove. A lady was with him. 

“* Why, who is that with Mr. Greggs?” 
asked Eleanor. 

That’s Amelia Jones,” answered Jennie. 
‘* Perhaps Gregory has transferred his affec- 
tions,” 

At this moment the-Vanderburg Quadrille 
Band struck up a toe-limbering air, and we 
hurried off to join the dancers. 

What a happy day that was! and Eleanor 
was-80 lovely and so lively! And what joy 
it was for me to clasp her graceful anatomy, 
as we danced to the music of the viol and the 
bassoon; and then at dinner to sit beside 
her, engaged in a work of devastation upon 
the good things spread before us; and better 
still, to sail with the loved one upon the blue 
waters. of the lake, with the music of the 
dancers stealing over the waves and rippling 
around us; but better than all was the ride 
home under the stars (we rode under because 
we couldn’t ride over—I should prefer the 
upper route), all alone with the sweet one, 
listening to the music of her voice, and her 
rippling laugh, and charmed by the witchery 

of her smiles, every glance of her bright eyes 
shooting through my heart. Oh, it was 
ecstatic! 

When I had assisted her to alight at her 
own door, when the good-nights had been 
said, and I had driven away, it seemed as if 
I had left heaven behind me. That was my 
paradise, and Eleanor my Eve. 

“* Well, Lamleigh, how did you enjoy the 
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picnic, yesterday ?”’ inquired Fanchog, when 
he came into my office the next morning. 

“TI never enjoyed anything better.” 

‘© All owing to the fascinating little woman 
that was with you, my dear fellow. Now, 
Greggs didn’t like it at all.” 

‘* How do you know ?” 

* T met him just now. And by the way, 
Lamleigh, if you are going to continue your 
attentions to Miss Eleanor Kendenwald ’’—— 

I am.’’ 

“* Well, then beware of Gregory Greggs.”’ 
John said this so solemnly that I burst out 
laughing. . 

‘* Why, is he dangerous? Is he a shoot- 
ist?” 

**Oh, no, but he’ll try to annoy you, as 
well as Eleanor.”’ : 

I smiled and went on with my writing. I 
had no fear of Gregory Greggs. I should 
have forgotten the existence of such a per- 
son had he not boarded in the same house 
with me. We met each other every day at 
meals, and he, instead of treating me coolly, 
as I might have expected from John’s insin- 
uations, exhibited a desire to cultivate my 
acquaintance, and the result was that we 
became very good friends indeed, to all out- 
ward appearance. Often, of an evening, he 
would drop into my office, for a social chat, 
and then we would walk home together; and 
sometimes he came into my room to sit and 
talk half an hour before retiring for the 
night, but never in my conversation with 
him was the name of Eleanor Kendenwald 
mentioned. 

Meantime I was a frequent visitor at Mrs. 
Kendenwald’s. Eleanor sang for me, and 
her mother and aunt both did all in their 
power to make the evenings that I spent at 
their house pass pleasantly, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that they succeeded. But 
through it all, it was hard to say which one 
of the three ladies I was most attentive to. 
Of course, I tried to show my preference for 
Miss Eleanor, but I hardly think I did. I 
am sure a disinterested observer would have 
seen little or nothing in my conduct to have 
justified him in saying that I was more in 
love with one than another of this trio of 
agreeable ladies. I see now that it was so, 
though at the time I believed that everyone 
saw that I was in love with Eleanor, and that 
I had neither eyes nor ears for anyone else. 

But we had no more picnics. Vanderburg 
was unusually quiet that summer, and I 
only saw Eleanor when I called at her 
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house of an evening, and then, hardly ever 
alone. 

And so the summer passed with little pro- 
gress in my love-making. I felt that this 
could not last. I must ‘‘ declare my inten- 
tions; buthow? Should I ask for a private 
interview and then tell her that I loved her ? 
that I wished to woo her and win her for my 
own? I couldn’t do that, for though I am 
not easily abashed (did you ever hear of a 
lawyer that was ?), I felt that I could never 
declare my love to the object of it—at least 
in person. As Cardenio says in Don Quixote, 
** The presence of a beloved object often so 
bewilders and confounds the faculties that 
the tongue cannot perform its office,” and 
why should not love confound a lawyer’s 
faculties as well as another man’s ? 

will write to her,’ I said. ‘I shall 
not be afraid to commit my love to paper.” 

It was half-past nine of an October eve- 
ning when I made the above resolution. I 
was seated in my room alone. Drawing my 

-chair to my desk, I arrayed my paper and 
commenced my first letter to Eleanor. 

A knock at the door, and then before I 
could say “‘ come in,” Greggs entered the 
room. 

“ Ah, writing, eh? Then I won’t disturb 

come in, Mr. Greggs.”’ 

“No, you can’t talk and write too,” he 
answered, closing the door behind him. 

I wondered when he had gone if he had 
seen the heading of my letter. If he had, it 
was no wonder that he did not wish to stay. 

Well, the letter was soon finished. I had 
signed my name, and was about to fold it, 
when there was another knock at my door. 

* Come in.” 

It was Mr. Farley. I was wanted imme- 
diately. Old Mr. Johnson was very sick and 
the doctor didn’t think he could live till 

‘morning. I was wanted to draw up his will. 
Leaving my letter on the desk, I hurriedly 
drew on my boots, and coat, and snatching 

' my hat, was soon on the road. 

I returned an hour later, folded my letter, 
placed it in an envelope and superscribing it, 
I walked down to the post-office, and dropped 
it into the box. Then I went home and laid 
myself down in the hope of pleasant dreams. 
In a few hours more I should know my fate. 
Was it to call this sweet creature mine? I 

was fearful, yet I hoped. 

I sent to the post-office a dozen times the 


next day, but I received no letter in answer - 


to mine. The suspense was worse than a 
refusal. 

Fanchog dropped in to see me that evening. 

“T’m going home, John. Will you walk 
up with me?” 

Yes.”’ 

‘*¢ Let us go around by the post-office.” 

“Very well.” 

The evening mail had just got in. There 
were two or three papers and a dozen letters 
forme. Putting them all in my pocket, I 
hurried‘home. John came up to my room 
with me. 

“* What is the matter with you to-night, 
Lamleigh? You seem to be excited about 
something,” said John. 

‘* Pshaw! it’s only your imagination,” I 
answered, throwing the letters and papers 
on the table. 

John sat down and began to read the eve- 
ning paper. I looked over my letters. 

‘Hal here it is! ’? I said to miyself. I tore 
it open and read it with feverish interest. I 
was accepted—she loved me. Oh, joy! 

‘¢ What’s the matter with you, Lamleigh ?” 
inquired John, looking up in astonishment 
to see me dancing around the room with an 
open letter in my hand, pressing it to my 
lips one minute, and then folding it to my 
heart. 

‘** She loves me! ” 

Who ? ” 

‘¢ Eleanor.” 

“Oh, I knew that long ago,”’ John replied, 
calmly resuming his seat. 

‘*T must go to her at once,” 

“ Yes, I think you’d better go, either to 
Eleanor’s or to a lunatic asylum.”’ 

I didn’t heed him or his words. Taking 
my hat, I rushed out into the street, and 
hurried to Mrs. Kendenwald’s door, impa- 
tient to clasp the beloved one to my breast. 
I didn’t stop to ring, but marched boldly into 
parlor. Miss Kendenwald, my Eleanor’s 
maiden aunt, was sitting there alone. She § 
rose when I entered and came towards me. 

‘*O Lambard!” she cried, throwing hen 
self into my arms. 

‘“*Ha, woman!’ I gasped, recoiling. 

a Oh, this is sweet! ”? she murmured, pil- 
lowing her head upon my breast. ‘ Kiss 
me, Lambard.”’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was shocked, and 
I felt bad allover. I wanted to drop, but 
she wouldn’t let me. 

‘“‘ Why don’t you kiss me, Lambard ? ”’ she 
asked, puckering up her lips. 
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‘* Am I dreaming ?”’ I yelled. 

“Oh, horrors! Mr. Lamleigh in my si 
ter’s arms!” exclaimed Miss Kendenwald, 
rushing into the room. ‘ And you said that 
you loved me, only me.. Are you a Mormon 
apostle?” 

‘No, no, I’m a poor weak man. Let me 
go; I—I ain’t well.” 

“Leave me? Never, darling. No, dear- 
est Lambard. Pillow your head upon this 


» faithful breast,’ said the maiden aunt, “‘ and 


I 

‘“« Away, base female!” I yelled. “I do 
not love thee.” 

‘* Then ‘ come rest in this bosom, my own 
stricken deer,*” cried Mrs. Kendenwald, 
clasping me around the small of my back. 

She pulled one way and the maiden aunt 
pulled the other. 

‘“‘ Ladies, dear ladies,” I said, ‘‘ do listen 
to me for onemoment. There must be some 
mistake here.”’ 

“ No, you said that you loved me,”’ cried 
the maiden aunt. ‘“‘ You asked me to be 
your own little wife. Oh, kiss me, Lam- 
bard!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! What are you trying to do 


. with Mr. Lamleigh ? ” 
It was Eleanor’s sweet voice, and she stood 


in the doorway laughing to see her mother 
and her aunt both embracing me. 

‘OQ Eleanor, save me from the women. 
They say that I have asked them to marry 
me. Showthem myletterto you. Letthem 
know that I love you and you alone. Con- 
vince them that I am not a Mormon.” 

“A Mormon! Oh, you dear, ridiculous 
fellow,” cried Nellie, wiping tears of merri- 
ment ffom her sweet blue eyes. ‘* Here is 
the letter.” 

“ And here is mine!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Kendenwald, releasing me, as she drew a 
letter from her bosom. 

“ And mine!” cried the maiden aunt, 


drawing it from its envelope, “ is here.” 


“Why, they’re alike!” said Eleanor, 
glancing hurriedly at the other two. ‘ The 
same words, the same handwriting. Three 
proposals of marriage; three declarations of 
love! © Lambard! how could you do it? 
And—and I loved you so!’’ and dropping 
into a chair she burst into tears. 

‘*T only wrote one, dearest Eleanor, and 
that was to you,” I said, falling on my knees 
at her feet. 

* And you don’t love me?” asked the 
maiden aunt. 


“No.” She went into hysterics. 

** But who did write the other two ? ” cried 
Mrs. Kendenwald. 

Nellie started up, and snatched the letter 
from her mother’s hands. 

‘* When did you write mine, Lambard ?” 

Last night.” 

“* And did anyone see it? Did anyone 
come into the room while you were writ- 
ing ? ” 

** Yes; Greggs.”’ 

** Tt is his writing!’ she exclaimed. “ He 
tried-to counterfeit your hand, but I recog- 
nize some of the letters as his.”’ 

‘* You are right, Eleanor. I went outlast 
evening after writing that, and was gone 
about an hour. In that time Greggs must 
have copied the letter, and he sent one copy 
to your mother and one to your aunt,” 

** And I have made a fool of myself,” said 
Mrs. Kendenwald, trying to laugh. 

* And I—I’ve lost (sob) a husband. Oh, 
boohoo! ” cried Aunt Eleanor. 


‘* But you’ve found a nephew,” I said, - 


clasping the right Nellie to my breast. 

‘* And it’s a great deal better as it is,’’ 
said Mrs. Kendenwald. 

“Tf one can only think so. But I—I 
can’t; ” and Aunt Eleanor hurriedly left the 
room. 

Mrs. Kendenwald followed her soon after, 
and Nellie and I were left alone. 

What time I left her side that night I do 
not remember, but it was very late, of course, 
as we had had a great deal to say, and it 
took us a great while to say it, for we used 
kisses for punctuation marks. But Eleanor 
had set the wedding day. 

On the table in my room, I found Mrs. 
Kendenwald’s and Aunt Eleanor’s letters. 
I returned them to their authors without 
opening, and I believe they were burned 
with the seals unbroken. 

The next morning at breakfast, I asked 
for. Mr. Greggs. 

@Mr. Greggs! Why, he left town last 
night. He sold out his business more than 
a month ago,’’ answered Mrs. Farley. 

‘* And he’s chuckling to himself now,” I 
thought; “‘ but let him; they laugh that win, 
and I have won the dearest and best woman 
in the world.” 

My wife, looking over my shoulder (as 
wives always do at the end of a story), says 
that I’ve changed my mind about the above 
statement since we were married, but she is 
quite mistaken. 
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ee me! these terrible tongues of ours, 
Are we half aware of their mighty powers? 
Do we ever trouble our heads at all 
Where the jest may strike or the hint may fall? 
The latest chirp of that “little bird,” 
The spicy story ‘“‘ you must have heard ” — 
We jerk them away in our gossip rash, 
And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash! 
‘What fames have been blasted and broken, 
What pestilent sinks been stirred, 
By a word in lightness spoken, 
By only an idle word! 


A sneer, a shrug, a whisper low— 

They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed bow! 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 

They pierce the mail of the great and brave ; 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom and pride 

To turn the pitiless point aside ; 


A WORD ABOUT WORDS. 


The lip may curl with a careless smile, 
But the heart drips blood—drips blood the while. 
Ah me! what hearts have been broken, 
What rivers of blood been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word! 


A kindly word and a tender tone— 
To only God is their virtue known! 
They can lift from the dust the abject head, 
They can turn a friend to a foe instead; 
The heart close barred with passion and pride 
Will fling at their knock its portals wide, 
And the hate that blights and the scorn that sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound griefs have been broken, 
What rivers of love been stirred, 
By a word in kindness spoken, 
By only a gentle word! 


“Ts there, then, no death for a word once spoken? 
Was never a deed but left its token 
Written on tables never broken ?” 
AM an old woman of fourscore, but my 
eye is not dimmed nor my natural force 
abated; for which I thank the Lord. 

Poor I am not, nor unhappy in my old 
age, for I have always done with my might 
what my hands found to do, and rendered 
carefully to others the same I wished ren- 
dered to me. That’s my creed, and it has 
served my need these many years. 

Fifty—yes, sixty—years ago I lived the 
story I am going to tell. 

I was blithe Belle Hurlburt then, 
light heart and strong limbs, and just Pag 
ning to keep company with John Bourne. 
How long ago it seems! 

Ah, well! I’m Widow Bourne now. We 
were poor in those days,—my frail little 
mother and I; but my heart was stout and 
my hands willing, so we kept actual want at 
bay; though there were times when the op- 
portunity of supplying my mother with 
needed luxuries, and myself with gayer at- 
tire, was temptingly presented for my ac- 
ceptance, but the price was one I, in all my 


REQUITAL. 


BY EMILY A. GETCHELL. 


Hurlburt pride, would not pay. I preferred 
starvation to shame, and so struggled on; I 
was proud even in my poverty. 

Mother and I had few relatives, at least 
that cared for us. It was as well. I felt a 
sort of contempt for the world in general. 
I know better now. But there was one dis- 
tant connection in whom I felt a vague, pe- 
culiar interest, more perhaps because I knew 
80 little of him, and that little uncertain and 
unsatisfactory. 

From my childhood’s day he had been the 
ogre of my imagination; a fancy induced by 
the carefully concealed conversations and 
mysterious hints which often passed between 
my father and mother, when I was not sup- 
posed to be listening. 

This personage was my father’s uncle, 
Richard Hurlburt, of whom no one seemed 
to know much, except that he was penu- 
rious to the last degree, lived in a very se- 
cluded way, and that the suspicion of some 
unnamed crime rested upon him, and exiled 
him from society. 

As I grew older and my understanding 
was sharpened by experience, my mother 
confided to me facts which threw light on 
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many dark points, but nevertheless sharp- 
ened my curiosity and increased my desire 
to know more of my uncanny old relative; 
but no word or sign ever came to us, and up 
to my twentieth year he appeared like a 
myth in an Arabian story. 

I had occasion to remember that year. It 
was a hard one for those who were depen- 
dent upon their daily toil for their bread. 
Then came the hardest blow at my pride. 
John told me one evening that he could no 
longer support himself at his trade, and hav- 
ing the opportunity of a more remunerative 
employment, had accepted the situation of 
gardener and man-of-all-work on a gentle- 
man’s estate in an adjoining county. I was 
indignant. An independent mechanic was 
very well, but a common servant—gardener, 
hostler, and chore-boy in general—was too 
much. 

Tears and expostulations were in vain; 
John was firm. A chance to honestly earn 
his living in any calling, however humble, 
.was better, he maintained, than starving 
through mistaken notions of gentility. 
And so we parted. It was with the un- 
derstam@ding that our acquaintance had bet- 
ter cease. 

The secret tears shed, and the bitterness 
of spirit that was mine, I do not care to re- 
member; indeed, they were soon forgotten 
in a sorer trouble that was slowly coming 
upon me. 

With the. falling leaves and shortening 
days, the stern truth came home to me, 
though I fought it resolutely, that my moth- 
er, the only friend that I had in the world 
now, except that mysterious great-uncle, 
was slowly though imperceptibly slipping 
away from this life into that which is to 
come. Then the darkest days of all my life 
tame om me, one after another. I would 
fain wipe out the recollection; for my brain 
was wild with impious thoughts, and my 
heart eried out in defiant rebellion. I shut 
itall within myself, that no sigh or unguard- 
ed word might betray to her loving, patient 
soul the warim my bosom. She thought my 
heavy eyes and sullen reveries were due to 
uy prolonged hours of labor and anxiety for 
her comfort. Oh me! the mutual fond de- 
ceptions of those weary months. 

The end came soon enough. I saw her 
laid away under the melting snows of Feb- 
tary;-and went back to my home with a 
feeling of utter indifference as to my future; 
itWas buried in my mother’s grave. 
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I shut myself up, refusing, perhaps un- 
graciously, the well-meant offers of sympa- 
thy from my neighbors, to brood alone, and 
plan, if I could, for what might be. There 
was no home for me anywhere. 

The fourth day at noon there came a rap 
at the door, and the postman, a most unus- 
ual visitant, handed me a letter. I let it lie 
before me a while ere I opened it, wonder- 
ing if it brought me good or evil. 

At last breaking the seal, and unfolding 
the sheet, glancing down the lines to see 
the writer’s name, I started, dropped it, 
thought a moment, took it up again, and 
read it resolutely through. 

It was worded ina style of old-time cour- 
tesy, addressed to my mother, and offering 
her and her children a home, if the company 
of an old man, feeble and disappointed, 
would be no drawback to their comfort, and 
signed, ‘‘ Richard Hurlburt.” 

Here was food for meditation, and I 
thought until sunset, and tossed most of the 
night upon a sleepless pillow debating what 
was best to be done. Here was a home, 
food, and fire, and the society of an aged, 
joyless man, as far as I knew, my only rela- 
tive; should I accept it, or go out into the 
world to win what refuge I could ? 

This was the old man concerning whom I 
had heard uncertain, disconnected stories in 
my childhood, with whom I associated the 
memory of my father’s rare bursts of pas- 
sion, and my mother’s careful avoidance of 
everything which might recall to him his 
relative, and how gently and firmly she re- 
pressed all my queries on the subject. 

One phrase, however, came back to my 
memory, which as a child I had caught 
through a half-open door, a bitter exclama- 
tion of my father’s concerning “a great 
wrong,” and my mother’s murmured words 
about forgiveness of enemies. 

At last, moved perhaps by the impulse of 
youth to forget present sorrow in the pursuit 
of the strange and mysteriwus, I decided to 
go, and falling asleep, dreamed my uncle 
was a second sultan Shahriar, and myself” 
another Scheherezade. 

It took me but little time to make my prep- 
arations. What I wished to take with me 


was soon packed, and the rest easily disposed 
of, and having despatched an epistle stating 
my acceptance of the invitation, and also 
when I might be expected to arrive in per- 
son, the eighth morning after my mother’s 
funeral found me on my way. 
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The journey was uneventful. I wrapped 
myself in my veil, and paid heed to no one 
until the conductor called out the name of 
my stopping-place; and after two minutes’ 
wrestle with bags and belongings I found 
myself standing alone on a platform a few 
feet square, placed at the terminus of a 


country road, beside the railway track, the 


train disappearing in the distance. 
Through the moist atmosphere and sickly 
sunlight of the February afternoon, a half- 


grown boy approached and announced he 


had ‘‘ come for Mr. Hurlburt’s folks.’’ 
On declaring myself to be the party in 
question, he disappeared, and presently 


came up with a light wagon, in which after’ 


some effort my goods and I were bestowed, 
and we drove off through the sludge. Con- 
versation was not animated, for my escort 
could not or would not answer my inquiries, 
and after having learned there were in the 
family, beside my uncle, the housekeeper 
and the head man, to whom he was facto- 
tum, I was obliged to hold my peace, and 
plan what sources of pleasure or entertain- 
ment might be mine in such a household. 
Only once, in answer to a question, did my 
charioteer venture a remark of his own. 
On my inquiry whether Mr. Hurlburt was 
a kind employer, he replied that be was well 
_ enough, never scolded or found fault, and 
the board was very good; but—in a confi- 
dential way—he had nightmare pretty bad, 
every night sometimes, so Mrs. Farnaby had 
to call up John. 

Having heard such cases, often due to a 
diseased state of the body, I made some 
general remark in reply, that I had had some 
experience with nightmare, and did not fear 
it in the least. So relapsing into silence we 
rode on; until at a turn in the road my com- 
panion pointed out the termination of our 
drive, situated in a little valley, through 
which, it was apparent, a small stream 
flowed in summer. 

The house was comparatively moderm but 
slightly out of repair, and looking as if its 
inhabitants must be few in number, so little 
sign of life was there about it. 

The wagon rolled—or rather splashed— 
through a wide gateway to a door at the side 
of the house. I noticed in passing that the 
front door had the appearance of never hav- 
ing been opened, and, to complete all, a 
heavy wooden bar, gray with weather, 
stretched from one door-post to the — 
and was secured with spikes. 
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I had but time to take this in, before the 
corner of the house was turned, and we drew 
up, with some flourish, at a few broad steps, 
while in the open doorway stood a white- 
aproned, middle-aged woman’ to welcome 
me, evidently the housekeeper, Mrs. Farna- 
by. Something in her strong, kindly face 
drew me to her at once; she seemed like a 
woman to be trusted, and the tone of her 
voice, as she spoke, confirmed. my opinion. 

**T am glad tosee you, Miss Hurlburt. 
Are you alone ? ” 

And then observing my black ‘dress and 
bonnet, her look changed to one of tender 
sympathy, as she went on without waiting 
for my reply:— 

**Poor child, you must be tired and 
chilled, so come in as quickly as possible; 
your room and a fire are waiting for you.” 

And after giving a few brief orders, she 
led the way to my apartment, where she left 
me, saying my uncle would not expect to 
see me until tea-time. 

1 now had some little opportunity, after 
removing my wraps, to look aboutme. The 
room was of ancient fashion, with scanty fur- 
niture to match, but everything was comfort- 
able and convenient, and I had no reason to 
be dissatisfied. 

Approaching the window to learn some- 
thing of the outlook, I was pleased to find I 
had been placed in an angle of the building, 
and my windows faced in two directions. 
Beneath one, a few rods away, a clump of 
venerable willows stretched their leafless 
branches, promising a cool retreat in the 
heat of the summer, and from them the bank 
sloped to the borders of the brook now lying 
silent in its icy bed. 

The other window looked out upon an an- 
cient orchard, evidently the oldest thing 
about the place, for the trees were bent and 
gnarled, covered with moss, with here and 
there a yawning cavity where a limb had 
lopped or fallen away. 

While I stood gazing out, a knock at the 
door heralded Mrs. Farnaby. 

“The view is rather a dreary one, is il 
not, Miss Hurlburt ?”’ said she, coming for- 
ward; ‘“‘ but the summer will show a differ- 
ent picture especially as far as the brook and 
willows are concerned. The orchard I am 
very desirous to have removed, but Mr. 
Hurlburt utterly refuses; shall we go down? 
Tea is waiting.” 

I followed in another direction from ‘ + 
by which I had reached my room, and ‘- 
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scending a long, broad flight of stairs, passed 
through a hall full of shadows and echoes to 
a low, brown-ceiled room, with a well-cov- 
ered table in the centre, and lighted and 
warmed by‘a flickering fire. 

A high, straight-backed chair was. before 
the blaze, and Mrs. Farnaby had me nearly 
in front of it, before I could see the occu- 


pant, who stared vacantly into the fire until: 


the housekeeper broke the revery, by say- 
ing:— 

‘* Here is your niece, Mr. Hurlburt.” 

I saw before me a tall, thin old man, with 
white hair and shaking hands, who slowly 
lifted to my face a pair of eyes that did not 
meet my gaze, but looked through and be- 
yond me. It was a glance that made me 
feel very uncomfortabie, and I hastened to 
speak. 

“T am glad to see you, Uncle Richard. 
Are you feeling well to-night ? ”’ 

There was at first no answer; the eyes 
sought the fire again, and the whole figure 
seemed to shrink into the recesses of the 
great chair. Then the old man, putting out 
one hand to me, said slowly :— 

Mehitabel ? ” 

‘“* Yes, uncle,” I said, ‘‘I have my moth- 
er’s name.” 

‘*Grandmother’s,” said the slow voice; 
“but there ought to be three.” 

‘*T am alone in the world now, uncle,” I 
said, ‘*my father died years ago, and my 
mother only last week, before your letter 
came, but I know she would have been 
grateful for your kindness, as I am.” 

“ No, no!’ the voice was a whisper now; 
“only one left? There ought to be three, 
there ought to be three.” 

Mrs. Farnaby drew me gently away. 

‘*Your uncle is very old, and his mind 
wanders,”’ she said. ‘I think, most of the 
time, he but dimly understands what is said 
tohim. The season affects his health, and 
last night his rest was much disturbed, so 
to-day he is less himself than usual; to-mor- 
tow, perhaps, he will be able to talk with 
you.” 

Meanwhile she had seated me at the table, 
filled my cup, and stepping to what seemed 
to be an outer door, rung a small bell, the 
tones of which were echoed by the sound of 
scraping boots, with presently the appear- 
ance of the tardy members of the family,— 
one being the boy, my charioteer of the 
afternoon; the other, John, my sometime 
lover, whom I had dismissed because he 
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did not consider himself too good for a gent- 
leman’s servant. 

I have wondered, since, how I managed 
to get through that meal. There was a call- 
ing over of names, of course, and we nodded 
as coolly as possible, though my face burned, 
and I begged leave to change my seat, and 
sit with my back to the fire, as I was not ac- 
customed to the flickering light. After tea 
the time passed heavily; my old uncle was 
assisted back to his room by John and Mrs. 
Farnaby, and afterward Joseph solaced him- 
self with a nap, John busied himself with 
some papers, in another part of the room, 
and the housekeeper endeavored to entertain 
me as best she could, until my suppressed 
yawns made her take pity on my weariness, 
and light me again to my room. As she 
turned to go out after seeing that everything 
was done for my comfort, she remarked:— 

‘*If you should waken in the night and 
hear any unusual noises, Miss Hurlburt, let 
me explain beforehand, that this part of the 
house is alive with rats and mice, and the 
wind plays strange tricks round the angles 
of this northwest window; there is nothing 
elae alarming.”’ 

I laughed, and bade her good-night, say- 
ing, the only ghosts I feared were those of a 
guilty ¢gnscience; and, fastening the door, 
sought my pillow. 

As the first heavy slumbers of weariness 
lightened into easier rest, strange visions, 
though they seemed more like waking 
dreams, began to haunt me. It seemed as 
if summer had come, and John and I, hap- 
pily reconciled, were walking among the 
willows and across the brook to the orchard. 

The air was sultry, and the light slanted 
heavily through the apple-boughs, and we 
turned again to the brook for coolness. We 
had been talking of many things; our es- 
trangement seemed to be all forgotten, and 
we were forming bright plans for the future. 
But as we passed along through the willows, 
the atmosphere, which had hitherto been 
close and hazy, seemed to thicken and grow 
gray, with a dense, dark mist, and we be- 
came separated, to my alarm ahd terror. I 
groped my way blindly about for my com- 
panion, but he was not to befound. Fallen 
limbs and fragments of rock and knots of 
tangled grass checked my every step, but L 
struggled on, occasionally frantically calling 
out for my lover, when a shadow seemed to 
loom through the mist, which I felt, with a. 
thrill of relief, must be him I sought. 
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Hastening forward, and calling out his 
name, the heavy air seemed to divide, and 
showed me, not the longed-for countenance, 
but, instead, that of my uncle, with the 
strange, far-away look I could not under- 
stand; and, as I gazed, the expression 
changed to one of mocking, malignant de- 
light, while the lips seemed to utter my 
name, “‘ Mehitabel.’’ Then a low, dull echo 
took up and prolonged the word, particularly 
dwelling on the last syllable, shrilling louder 
and louder, until to my shuddering ears ‘the 
word seemed to be, ‘‘ Hell! hell!’ Witha 
frantic effort to shut my ears against the 
demoniac sounds, I awoke trembling and 
perspiring, and for some minutes could not 
collect my scattered senses. 

Had I really dreamed those horrible cries, 
or were they in reality echoing through the 
long, vacant passage-ways? There appeared 
to be a sort of moan or wail outside my door. 
I held my breath and listened, until it seem- 
ed as though I should suffocate, but all was 
still, and endeavoring to compose myself 
with all the comforting reflections which oc- 
curred to me, tried to woo again the drowsy 


.. god, but in vain; I alternately dozed and 


watched until the tardy daybreak. 

I was up early, and down-stairs, but, nev- 
ertheless, I breakfasted alone with the 
housekeeper. My uncle would not rise till 
noon, and John and his assistant were busy 
out-of-doors. I helped her with the break- 
fast-dishes, and various little matters about 
the house, assuring her I was not to be con- 
sidered as an idle dependent on my uncle’s 
bounty, but wished to také my share of the 
burdens and cares like one of the family. 
Though she said little, I knew she was 
pleased. So the day passed; my uncle was 
too feeble and wandering to comprehend 
much, beyond his own comfort, and so I 
kept out of his range of vision. I saw John 
at dinner and supper, but nothing passed 
between us save bread-and-salt civilities. 
He evidently knew the proper position in 
regard to his employer’s niece, and I was 
too proud to make the first advances. 

The days and weeks went by, and spring 
came on apace. I hailed its coming with 
delight, for sometimes I felt time hang 
heavily on my hands, and I had, for lack of 
better employment, explored the house from 
attic to cellar. I found considerable to rouse 
my curiosity, and excite my imagination or 
my nerves. The attics were a storehouse of 
all sorts of antique relics in various stages of 


decay. There was an old harpsichord which 
bore about it faint traces of former beauty, 
but the strings had all been divided, as if 
by a blow from some sharp, heavy instru- 
ment, and it stood on its trembling legs, a 
pitiful thing. Several old portraits were 
tucked away in the gable corners, but were 
so cracked and mildewed as to be beyond 
any recognition. I found what was of more 
interest to me, a box of books, in tarnished 
covers, mostly of that school of literature in 
fashion in the last century. However, I 
picked out what suited me best, and carried 
the volumes to my room. 

Below the attics, in the story where my 
own room was situated, I became rather be- 
wildered at first, with the many passages, 
doors opening in all directions, and the nu- 
merous rooms. The original house appeared 
to have been a small, square one, but va- 
rious wings and additions had been made, 
and several staircases, so that once or twice 
during the first week after my arrival, I had 
missed my way; found myself in the cheese- 
room instead of the kitchen, and once open- 
ed a dark, unused chamber, smelling of 
mould and damp. Mine seemed to be the 
only habitable room in the second story of 
that wing. The door next mine was locked, 
and the key was gone, the second nailed up, 
and another door, which I opened with dif- 
ficulty, showed me a yawning abyss of dark- 
ness into which I had very nearly stepped. 
I inquired of Mrs. Farnaby what was the 
meaning of so unsafe an arrangement. 

‘There was formerly a staircase there,” 
she said. ‘It was gone before I came here. 
At the foot is a door which leads to the wil- 
low copse and the brook. We can also get 
to the orchard that way. There is a little 
passage-way leading to it from the kitchen, 
and in the warm weather, when doors are 
open through, you will see how it all is.” 

This was satisfaction enough, so I inves- 
tigated no more, but devoted my attention 
to my uncle, who seemed to revive with the 
premonition of renewed life in nature. He 
inquired of me about myself, my parents, 
my home-life, seemingly desirous to learn 
every little particular. At other times he 
wished me to read to bim the daily journals; 
all reports regarding money and stocks, the 
price of merchandise, the foreign markets, 
everything comprised in the meagre bulle- 
tins of the day; and when weary of these, he 
had a small volume of Rochefoucauld, which 
seemed always new, several also of Voltaire 
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and Rousseau. This class of literature was 
very distasteful to me, and I would have 
much preferred Shakespeare or the Bible; 
but at the first hint of such a thing I re- 
ceived so stern and abrupt an injunction to 
silence, that I obeyed. 

All this time John and I had conducted 
ourselves with the utmost indifference and 
coldness. Sometimes I scarcely troubled 
myself to speak, though my conscience re- 
proached me with the thought that I, a mere 
dependent on the liberality of another was 
not so worthy as one who earned his bread 
by honorable service, but my pride was 
stubborn and would not yield. One day I 
had been through the barn looking for eggs. 
I had taken this office upon myself partly for 
pleasure, partly to favor Mrs. Farnaby, who 
did not always care to trust to Joseph’s 
memory. I had been through the scaffolds, 
and having filled my basket, prepared to de- 
scend the short ladder which led to the floor. 
When within three rungs of the bottom, my 
foot unaccountably slipped or turned, and I 
came in a heap to the ground, my basket 
fortunately uppermost. A sense of blind- 
ness and suffocation with sharp pain over- 
powered me, and I knew no more until a 


dash of cold water in my face restored me to 
a knowledge of pain in every limb, and that 
some one held me in his arms, throwing 


water upon me. I feebly endeavored to sit 
up, and draw myself away, but increase of 
pain and faintness compelled me to desist. 

‘*T beg your pardon for vexing you by be- 
ing too officious,” said a voice I knew too 
well, ‘* but you slipped just as I was about 
-to go through the stable, and in common 
humanity could not leave you without trying 
to give you some assistance. If you feel 
better, I will go now.” 

I again attempted to rise, but in vain; the 
dizziness returned, and I was fain to submit 
myself to the supporting arms that held me 
80 gently and firmly. In a short time I so 
far recovered myself that I was able with 
John’s assistance to walk slowly through the 
barn in an effort to reach the house. There 
had been silence between us; but thought on 
my part had been busy, and pride and pain 
were blotted out in the old delight of com- 
panionship, and the pleasant, familiar voice 
and tone I had been so long a stranger to. 

When we reached the porch, John stopped 
as though he would leave me to go in alone. 

“I will call Mrs. Farnaby for you,” he 
said. ‘‘She is over yonder. And in future 


are all things to go on as they have done, or 
shall we mutually forgive and forget, and be 
friends again?” 

Twenty-four hours before I should have 
turned and left him, but now I sank down 
on the bench which ran along one side of 
the doorway, and very foolishly began to 
cry. 
‘*Poor child,” he said, “‘ you have been 
sadly tried the last year. I should have re- 
membered it, and borne with you more pa- 
tiently. But let all be forgotten now; we 
are friends again, are we not?” 

Unable to answer, I nodded silently, and 
I heard him going for the housekeeper. 
Presently that good woman appeared, full 
of sympathy and remedies for sprains and 
bruises, and, after some amateur medical 
prescriptions, banished me to my chamber 
and to bed. I lay awake, thinking too busi- 
ly for sleep to come, but finally at dusk I 
lost myself, and must have slept long and 
soundly, for when I opened my eyes I saw 
through the window the stars above the 
dense masses of foliage, but consciousness 
had come so suddenly that I had hardly time 
to be aware of anything except a sharp, 
shrill cry, as of something in distress, that 
came echoing along the empty passages past 
my door. 

My heart almost ceased to beat. There 
was something so weird and piercing in the 
tone, that one of the hardiest nerve might 
have paused. It seemed to me, as I lay 
waiting breathless for a repetition of the 
cry, that somewhere, sometime in my life, I 
had heard it before. And then in a flash of 
light my first night’s dream came back to 
me, and with it the memory of Joseph’s 
communication concerning my uncle’s night- 
mare. Relieved by the thought, I “was 
about to rise mechanically, judging that pos- 
sibly I might be of use, when a tap came at 
the door, from Mrs. Farnaby. 

**T did not know if you were awake,” said 
she, “but thinking you might be, came 
down the entry to ask you not to be alarmed 
at any sound you may hear during the night. 
Your uncle has been taken violently ill, and 
I have sent for the physician. He is now 
somewhat relieved; but he has been ailing 
all day, and I thought it best to call medical 
advice.” 

“Is he subject to these attacks?” I 
asked. 

** Of late years, yes,” she said. “I would 
have spoken of it to you yesterday but for 
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your own mishap. But now good-night, and 
try to sleep again.”’ 

She placed a lighted lamp upon my table, 
and went away. But now, being thorough- 
ly awake, I could do nothing but lie and 
form all sorts of curious fancies concerning 
the strange old house of whieh I was an in- 
mate, and its aged owner, whose dreams 
were disturbed by some horrible shape; and 
I thought out a whole catechism for Mrs. 
Farnaby, when she should make the prom- 
ised explanation on the morrow. 

I resolved to find out why the rooms next 
mine were fastened; the history of the mu- 
tilated harpsichord in the attic; whose the 
old portraits were; and what name it was so 
carefully erased from the covers and fly- 
leaves of the old books I had brought from 
the same place; and, if I dared, should she 
prove communicative on these points, I 
would ask the meaning of the bar across the 
front entrance, and why, in fact, the whole 
front entrance was closed. 

“While deciding these things, in spite of 
the lighted lamp and my resolution, I fell 
asleep again, and did not come to myself un- 
til it was broad day. 

I rose, dressed, and went down-stairs, but 
was disappointed in my hopes raised the 
night before. For, though the housekeeper 
was kindly social as usual, I found it impos- 
sible to learn, with all my careful questions, 
more than that after any event of fatigue or 
excitement, or a sudden shock, my uncle 
was subject to fits of nervous fright and ter- 
ror, when he imagined he saw the forms of 
members of his family, who menaced him 
with curses and maledictions. These fits 
left him very weak, and he was days and 
sometimes weeks recovering from them. 

He was in such a state at the time of my 
arrival, which accounted for my strange re- 
ception. She thought the illness then might 
have been brought on by the effort of writ- 
ing to my mother; but what was the cause 
of his seizure of the night before she could 
not say. 

Whether he really saw what he described 
she greatly doubted, His age, and the 
weakness of body naturally resulting from 
years of toil and family griefs and cares, ac- 
counted for much; and whatever else there 
might be she would not attempt to explain. 
She then changed the subject to something 
else, and presently began a conversation 
with John in regard to some work about the 


I was foiled again, and my curiosity be- 
came stronger than ever. Was I never to 
learn the history of this Hurlburt skeleton, 
that lurked behind closed and barred doors 
and windows, gibbered by night from my 
uncle’s room, and lay concealed behind the 
mouldy portraits in the attic ? 

However, all I could do was to bide my 
time, and that with more patience, now that 
John and I were friends again. Then, too, 
I could be more in the open air. And I 
found the willow-copse to be a most delightful 
nook, where I spent many hours, sewing, 
reading, or dreaming, as the case might be. 
Frequently toward sunset, when the many 
little cares needing attention about the house 
and barns had been fulfilled, John and I, 
sitting by the side of the little rivulet, or 
skirting the edge of the orchard, talked of a 
time in the distant future, when, in a little 
home of our own, bound by no duties but 
those of mutual affection, we would strive 
onward in life together. 

I had told Mrs. Farnaby long before of 
the relations between us. She had made 
but brief reply in her kindly way, advising 
me to let my uncle know as little of the mat- 
ter as possible, either by word ordeed. For 
it might be that in his feeble, childish state, 
such an arrangement might -be displeasing 
and irritating. 

Consequently, we were very circumspect. 
Words rarely passed between us within 
doors, and, when we met or separated, we 
endeavored to have such encounters take 
place out of sight of the living rooms of the 
house. Yet sometimes | felt almost certain 
that my uncle had suspicions of the truth;. 
for, though he said nothing, I found he 
watched us keenly at times. 

The books I had brought from the attic 
became a source of great entertainment to 
me. Queer, tedious, yet delightful old nov- 
els, sentimental poems, and volumes of biog- 
raphy, quaint and egotistical. I enjoyed 
taking them with me to some retired nook 
out-of-doors, and there poring over them at 
my leisure. 

I was in my usual seat on the roots of 
one of the willows at the brookside on a sul- 
try afternoon in the dog-days. The little 
stream, dwindled to one half its usual flow, 
its surface specked here and there with wil- 
low-leaves, gurgled lazily among the stones, 
and I could hear the hay-makers in the south 
meadow calling to one another as they load- 
ed up the hay. 
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My book that afternoon was a compilation 
of legends and myths, mostly Norse and 
German tales. And, in spite of the glitter- 
ing sunlight and the blithe sounds in the 
air, I felt an uncanny sensation stealing 
- over me, and instead of reading I fell to gaz- 
ing into the water and studying the cover of 
the book I had suffered to fall into my lap. 
It had once been ornamented with gilding, 
but now was so changed and tarnished by 
time, damp, and evident ill-usage, that it 
would have been hard to tell what its origi- 
nal color or design had been. 

A name, apparently, had been stamped 
across the cover, but was so blurred and 
erased that it was with difficulty that I could 
make out what seemed to be the initial let- 
ter M. 

I sat and looked at it until the dim scrawls 
blended together in an undistinguishable 
mass, which seemed suddenly to take life, 
and, rising under my hands, make a rapid 
spring into the brook; where it lay with the 
water rippling over its covers. 

Roused by the splash, and by the sensa- 
tion that I was not alone, I became aware of 
a trembling, claw-like hand withdrawing 
over my shoulder. Springing up, and turn- 
ing to see who my unusual visitant might 
be, I saw to my surprise and alarm my un- 
cle, looking as usual above and beyond me, 
his withered frame trembling with strange 
and strong emotions, his lips muttering and 
struggling with soundless words. 

Bewildered, frightened, and a little indig- 
nant, I did not speak at first, and so gave 
him opportunity to collect his feeble facul- 
ties, and demand harshly what I was doing 
there. 

** Reading, uncle,” I said, ‘‘ and enjoying 
the day.” 

A bitter smiled played over the wrinkled 
face. 
‘* What have you to do with enjoying ? 
Eating the bread of dependence, filling the 
place of another of your faithless sex, work- 
ing ruin to my house!’’ he exclaimed in an 
excited manner. 

‘*T do not know, uncle, what you may 
mean by faithlessness or ruin,” I answered; 
‘and by your own invitation I have broken 
bread at your table the past months. But I 
will go to-morrow. My father and mother 
never asked or received help from you, and 
I do not wish it for myself. 

Something in my tone or words had the 
same effect I had noticed the first night of 
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my arrival. A sort of shrinking and cower- 
ing,—a putting-out of one trembling hand, 
as if to ward off some unseen shape,—and 
turning, grasping his stick, he hastened to- 
ward the house as rapidly as his tottering 
limbs would permit, muttering to himself as 
before. 

I followed at a distance, greatly wondering 
what would be the explanation of.all this. 
He crept along slowly toward the house, but 
not to the back porch as I expected. He 
seemed to be following something like a 
foot-path through the grass toward that part 
of the house in which my room was situated. 
Reaching it, he climbed the decaying steps 
leading to the door which I had often ob- 
served and judged to be the one connected 
with the unused passage of which Mrs. Far- 
naby had often told me; and, after fumbling 
a moment with the rusty latch, the door 
opened. He entered and closed it behind 
him. 
I went to the housekeeper’s room, fully 
determined to know the meaning of what 
had occurred, and let no feelings of delicacy 
stand in the way of an explanation: «She 
was in her usual sanctum, on the same floor, 
and not far removed from my uncle’s room, 
the door of which I could see was closed. 

She listened without a word to my tale, 
looking calmly out of the window toward 
the garden until I had finished. Only once 
her look changed. When I mentioned the 
episode of the book her eyes looked into 
mine with a single keen glance, but were in 
an instant withdrawn and directed once 
more toward the radish-beds. At the close 
she still said nothing. 

‘“‘Mrs. Farnaby,”’ I exclaimed somewhat 
impatiently, ‘‘ I have lived here under my 
uncle’s roof six months, but it will be impos- 
sible for me to remain here any longer un- 
less some part of this intolerable mystery is 
cleared up. It haunts meateveryturn. In 
my room, in the orchard, under the willows, 
by day and night. I feel as if I must hear 
voiees, or see unlawful visions. Why is my 
uncle as he is? What is the meaning of 
these closed, unoccupied rooms? Whose 
was the harpsichord in the attic, and the 
books, the sight of which put my uncle into 
such a passion ?” 

‘* Hush!” she said, rising and closing the 
door as if we might be overheard. ‘There are 
things in this house I cannot explain. They 
happened before my time, and 1 know them 
only as I have been told. More than half a 
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century ago, a young girl, a distant relative 
of your uncle, came here for a home as you 
have done. After a time she went away, 
and that was the last known of her. But it 
was said your uncle loved her, and was re- 
jected for some one else. The harpsichord 
and the books were hers, and her room was 
in the wing near yours. The staircase there 
was called hers. Since that time your uncle 
has been what you see. The house was 
closed when she left it; and when I came 
here thirty-five years ago, it was as it is now. 
Why seek to inquire into these things so 
long past? Believe me, child, I have lived 
long enough in the world to let the dead 
bury its dead. I can see your uncle fails 
daily. This of which you have just told me 
will weaken him greatly, and possibly bring 
on an attack of illness. Bear with his un- 
accountable freaks. He is old and childish, 
and you are his only near relative and prob- 
ably heiress.” 

**T do not want his money,’’ I said, if it 
has been gained through wrong-doing or 
fraud, or was the fruit of some crime which 
haunts him so fearfully in his old age.”’ 

She gave me another keen glance. 

“You could not judge from experience of 
such a crime,’’ said she. ‘‘ Did your father 
and mother ever speak of your uncle ? ”’ 

‘Never willingly, or before I said. 
“¢ There seemed to be some reason why they 
reckoned him anything but a friend.” 

She was silent, and slowly rose. ; 

‘* Everything that is right for you to know 
you will learn soon enough,”’ she said at 
last. ‘‘ Sometimes ignorance is happiness, 
and it is better for us that thé grave covers 
the mistakes and wrangling of our friends 
and kin before our knowledge of them 
weakens our affection. Try and forget what 
has happened this afternoon. It will hardly 
occur again; and let me advise you to put 
back those old books in the attic where you 
foundthem. You may take from my shelves 
whenever you wish reading matter.” 

I thanked her, and we left the room to- 
gether; she to prepare for tea, and I to go 
to my own room to follow her suggestion as 
regarded the books. But when I entered it, 
after putting in order some trifles lying 
about, and turned to the stand in the corner 
to gather up the volumes, they were gone. 
Not one remained. 

Tea was a silent meal that night. I dis- 
regarded all John’s hints to meet him in the 
orchard, nor did I wait for many words after 
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the meal was over and Mrs. Farnaby had 
taken a tray up to my uncle, who was not 
down as usual. I wished to get away to my 
own apartment; and so, after removing the 
tea-things and saying good-night, I went up- 
stairs to my domain, but not to sleep. 

The weather was sultry, and, foreboded 
thunder. My brain was bewildered with 
the events of the afternoon, and the elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere and myself banish- 
ed the thought of rest. At least, so it 
seemed to me as I sat down by the window, 
and strove to collect and disentangle the 
knotted thread of past memories and present 
events. 

At length, finding my eyelids dropping, I 
undressed, went to bed, and fell asleep, I 
think; for I came to myself to find the cham- 
ber dark, and the blue glimmér of the light- 
ning-flashes which momentafily lighted up 
every corner showed me the storm was soon 
to break. As a low mutter of thunder died 
away, I heard a rap at my door. I rose and 
opened it. As I thought, Mrs. Farnaby 
stood without. 

‘** Your uncle is in one of his wandering 
fits,’’ she said. ‘‘ He seems worse than us- 
ual, and calls continually for you. Will you 
go to him ?”’ 

Surely,’ I answered, and proceeded to 
dress with haste, hearing, it seemed to my 
excited imagination, the old, mournful echo 
along the passages. 

As soon as I was ready, we passed through 
the long, gloomy hall to my uncle’s room, 
—only the door of which I had seen hither- 
to,—and entered. It was scantily furnished, 
like the other rooms, and dark, shadowy, 
and forbidding in appearance. In one cor- 
ner was a high-posted bed upon which sur- 
rounded by pillows, reclined—I might al- 
most say crouched—the figure of my uncle. 
He was watching the door, and, as I entered, 
made an effort to put out his hands to me. 

** You will not go? You will not go? I 
am all alone,’’ he said, beseechingly. ‘ It 
is dark, and lightens. Hark!” as a peal of 
thunder died away. ‘* Did you hear a door 
close? Butno. I nailed it fast, fast.” 

And he laughed feebly. 

I hardly knew what to say. 

‘* I think you were best to try to compose 
yourself, Mr. Hurlburt,’’ interrupted the 
housekeeper. ‘‘ Let me mix the sleeping- 
draught the physician ordered.” 

The answer came with all the irritability 
of age. 
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** Woman, I can’t sleep. They will not 
let me. I have not slept these fifty years. 
See!” his voice shrilling almost toa scream, 
‘* see! they stand in the doorway, and - 
at and mock me! ”’ 

** Uncle,” I said slowly and firmly, with 
all the st teadiness I could command, though 
I was inwardly trembling, I knew not at 
what,—uncle, there is nothing whatever 
there, nothing. The house is perfectly still, 
and only Mrs. Farnaby and myself are here 
with you. Do try and sleep. I will stay 
here until the shower is over, and then 
everything will be all right.’ 

** Do you think so?” he asked, with the 
wistfulness of a child. ‘* Ah, you are not 
afraid; but I am alone. There’s only one 
left now, and there used to be three.” 

‘** Let me give you some drink, uncle,” I 
rejoined, putting into his hand a glass the 
housekeeper silently gave me. 

He took it unresistingly, and swallowed 
its contents. I arranged the pillows with 
Mrs. Farnaby’s help, and in a short time he 
fell asleep, to my great relief, when I slipped 
away to my room and bed, where I slept un- 
til the sun was high in the heavens. 

From that time I was my uncle’s constant 
attendant. That ebullition of anger had ap- 
parently been a last flare of the candle in 
the socket, and in a short time I could see 
he failed daily. He soon ceased going 
down-stairs, and only moved between his 
chair and bed. 

He required my presence continually; oni, 
in spite of my resolutions of forbearance and 
patience, I grew often very weary. 

It seemed to me he wished to be prevent- 
ed from thinking; for he desired to be read 
to, talked to, and amused in every possible 
way. He even demanded of Mrs. Farnaby 
the household details, and John was called 
on every night for his account. 

As he grew weaker, however, he dozed a 
great deal, which gave me intervals of res- 
pite. But he always awoke wandering, 
which at first made me uncomfortable, 
though at length I grew to gather up his 
muttered words with strange interest. 

‘** It was all mine,” he said, on one occa- 
sion. ‘‘ They deceived me and robbed me, 
but money was nothing if they had left me 
her. No maiter. I shut them out fast. I 
barred the door and tore away the staircase, 
and they can never come back, never.” 

And then, as if realizing his own words, 
he fell into such a condition of servile misery 
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that it required all my art and that of the 
housekeeper to restore him to himself. 

At other times I seemed to be a shield of 
propitiation between himself and some invis- 
ible influence. 

**T have done what I could,” he mur- 
mured, deprecatingly. ‘‘I have given the 
girl a home, and she will have everything 
after lam gone. Won’t that satisfy you? 
I’ve but little longer to live. Why torment 
me? You’ve all eternity, if there is any 
hereafter.”’ 

- It was all in vain I tried to divert his mind 
from thoughts that seemed fairly to take 
bodily shape and presence around him. I 
attempted once or twice to read something 
from the Bible about repentance and for- 
giveness; but all his reply was a look which 
made me shudder, and haunted me for years. 
after, and I read no more. Mrs. Farnaby 
told me privately she dared not call aclergy-- 
man, and all we could do was to let the err- 
ing soul pass as it would into the presence 
of a Judge who reads the heart more deeply 
and justly than we. 

The end was not far off. The autumn. 
days had come now, and the nights were 
long and chilly. My uncle had grown weaker 
and weaker, until the light of his life barely 
flickered in the socket. And we watched 
him hourly. 

After a restless day, he had at length ap- 
parently fallen asleep about midnight, and L 
ventured to leave the chamber, where I had 
been sitting a while alone, in quest of fuel 
for the decaying fire. 

I knew John and Mrs. Farnaby were up, 
and sitting in the room down-stairs as I 
passed through; therefore I was surprised, 
on reaching the head of the staircase, to 
hear voices issuing from my unele’s rooms. 
I paused to listen, but could not distinguish 
tones or words, or what was the topic of 
conversation. ‘To my surprise the lamp. 
seemed to have gone out, and only the fitful. 
firelight shone through the doorway. 

As I waited, uncertain what. to do, a cry 
rang out like that which I had heard in my 
never-to-be-forgotten dreams, so despairing, 
so terribley ending in a moaning sigh of 
misery, that my heart rose into my throat 
with a choking sob; and, utterly incapable 
of motion, I leaned against the wall. 

In an instant the hall was aglow with. 
light. As everyone in the house came hur- 
rying up the stairs, lamp in hand, Peoald 
only point them in the direction whence the: 
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sound came. On entering the room the 
lamp stood unlighted on the table, the fire 
was dead,—excepting a few coals,—and 
half-buried among the pillows, his eyes hor- 
ribly staring at vacancy, and his hands 
clutched in a last appeal, lay my uncle, dead, 
his life-penance ended. 

Three days afterward we buried him very 
privately and quietly, the only stranger pres- 
ent being a little, dried specimen of legal 
humanity, who introduced himself as Mr. 
Hurlburt’s lawyer, to whom Mrs. Farnaby 
had written immediately after my uncle’s 
death. 

The day succeeding the funeral the little 
attorney come into the room where we were 
silently sitting, wondering what would be 
the next scene in the drama, and produced 
a folded brown paper, which he stated to be 
Mr. Richard Hurlburt’s will. It was worded 
in the usual prolix phraseology, which I 
neither understood nor cared for. But the 
sum and substance of all was I was left sole 
and unconditional heiress to all the estate 
aud property, real and personal, of the said 
Richard Hurlburt, as a small reparation, so 
the will ran, for a great wrong and injustice 
done my father and grandfather. 

I stared at Mrs. Farnaby and the lawyer 
in unaffected surprise. Wrong? Injustice? 
What was meant? 


The lawyer looked at me as if I were 


quizzing him. 


“Ts it possible, young lady,” he asked, 


‘**that you know nothing of your family his- 
tory ? ” 

** Such is the case,’’ replied. ‘* My father 
and mother left me in complete ignorance 
on the subject. My father always cherished 
bitter feelings toward his uncle, but I never 


_ understood why.” 


“Then it remains for me to tell you,’ 
said the man of law, clearing his throat with 
an important ahem. ‘‘ Your grandfather 
was Mr. Richard Hurlburt’s younger brother. 
All this estate was left to be shared between 
them equally. There was a young girl, too, 
in the family, a distant relative, whom your 
great-grandfather had brought up. Both 
sons fell in love with her. She, however, 
loved but one, and that the younger, which, 
when the elder brother discovered, caused 
him to turn them both out-of-doors to shift 
for themselves, and withhold your grand- 
father’s share of the property. 

*** IT do not think they ever met again; and 
once or twice letters came asking for help 
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or reconciliation, but were never answered. 
1 saw one of them once. I think it must 
have been about the time your grandfather 
died. Still, Mr. Hurlburt kept trace of your 
family, because he consulted me about his 
will, and writing to your mother. These 
are the bare facts; perhaps Mrs. Farnaby 
can supply details.” 

“* Not toany extent,” saidshe. ‘* My aunt 
was housekeeper here at that time. I have 
heard her speak of the young girl whose 
name was the same as yours; she was very 
fair and sweet. Those were her rooms next 
yours, and she used the staircase and the 
door at the foot to go back and forth to the 
willows and the orchard back of the house. 

I have also heard my aunt speak of the 
terrible day when Mr. Richard surprised his 
brother and cousin in the willow copse, and 
learned they were lovers, and he was passed 
over. How he drove them from the house 
with curses, and after fhey were gone, closed 
the greater part of the house, barred the 
front entrance as you see it now, nailed up 
the doors of his. cousin’s rooms, mutilated 
her harpsichord and books, and tore away 
the flight of stairs she was in the habit of 
using. 

‘¢ Ever since he has been a morose, gloomy 

hermit in his own house. Such as you have 
seen him these few months, so he has been 
for the last forty years, the time I have 
lived here and in the neighborhood.” 
* “ Since the money is mine to do with as I 
choose,”’ I said, ‘‘ I wish only the share that 
is lawfully my inheritance; it is more than 
sufficient for my wishes or needs. As for. 
the rest, do with it as you will, and the home- 
stead also. I feel as if ill omens would go 
with it as a habitation for another of the 
family.”” 

The lawyer laughed, and tried to combat 
my decision; but I was firm, and left .it in 
his hands to settle as best he might. As 
soon as possible John and I bade adieu to 
the spot fraught with such associations to us 
both, and among new scenes we made a 
happy and pleasant home for ourselves and 
children. Mrs. Farnaby went with us, and 
spentvher last days, happy and serene, under 
our roof. 

And now as I look round on my children 
to the third generation, and forward to an- 
other world where I know those [ love are 
waiting for me, I thank God I shall go to 
my rest with a conscience void of offence 
toward Him and man. 
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BY CAPTAIN 


was my good fortune, a great many 
years ago, to be contoned at Julbarri. 


I say “‘ good fortune,”’ for so I considered it; 
but I am afraid, if you had asked at our mess 
for votes as to whether I ought to qualify 
the word fortune with the adjective “‘ good ” 
or “ bad,’ I should have got very few to 
vole for my word. Good fortune I consid- 
ered it, nevertheless; for I was an ardent 
sportsman; Julbarri was almost untried 
ground; and the neighboring jungles 
abounded in game of many kinds, among 
which the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the 
leopard were by no means few and far be- 
tween. And yet I cannot deny that for any- 
one who was not a sportsman, Julbarri was 
about as slow a station as could be picked 
out in all the length and breadth of the In- 
dian empire. It was situated in an out-of- 
the-way corner of Bengal; and there was no 
large station within # couple of hundred 
miles where a man with social tastes could 
go for a few days to get rid of the oft-told 
tales of the limited circle of our small mess- 
table. 

At the time of which I write, our society 
was.at a peculiarlylowebb. The drill season 


was over; the hot weather was coming on; - 


_ and the leave season had begun. There was 
80 little work to be done, that our colonel 
had taken pity on our isolation, and had 
been unusually liberal in the matter of leave; 
and our mess, small enough at its best, had 
dwindled and dwindled, until now not more 
than half a dozen unfortunates daily stretched 
their legs beneath its well-spread mahogany. 
For me, the approaching heat had no terrors, 
the smallness of our society no ennui, and 
the prospect of escape from Julbarri no 
charms; for the beginning of the hot 
weather is the very time when the best 
shooting can be obtained, and I had long 
been watching the drying up of the grass in 
the jungles, and had been looking forward to 
the time when we might start a tiger with 
some chance of bagging him. There was 
one thing in which we were particularly 
fortunate; we had attached to-our regiment 
nine elephants as a part of our regimental 
transport. I need scarcely say that it was 
not long before we had the elephants and 
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their mahouts (drivers) thoroughly trained 
for shooting. The largest elephants we 
trained to carry our howdahs, and the smaller 
we used to form a line to beat the jungles 
and drive out the game. With these ele- 
phants we had lots of fun, and there were 
few weeks after the season began in which 
some of us did not go out two or three times. 
We generally took it in turns; four of us 
went out, and two remained behind to look 
after the regiment and the station. 

We kept three or four shikarees (native 
hunters), who were constantly going about 
the villages and jungles within a radius of 
six or seven miles of cantonments; and as 
soon as they heard of a tiger having killed a 
bullock or any other animal, or as soon as 
they discovered the fresh footmarks of any 
animal worth going after, they would come 
in and give the khubber (news); and then 
those whose turn it was would send the ele- 
phants and their arms on towards where the 
game had been seen, and would follow them- 
selves on horseback as quickly as possible. 
The best kind of khubber was when a bullock 
or any other large animal had been killed. 
The tiger usually prowls round some village 
or some place where cattle is pastured and 
kept for the night; and when he sees his 
opportunity, will spring on some unfortunate 
animal which has got separated from the 
rest of the herd, or has remained out too 
late in the jungle, heedless of the herdsman’s 
call home, will kill it with a blow of his paw, 
and drag it into some neighboring jungle 
thicker and denser than that immediately 
around the village. 

Nothing shows more the marvelous 
strength possessed by the tiger than the way 
in which he carries his victim away. I re- 
member the first time I was shown where 
a tiger had dragged a full-grown bullock. I 
could not believe it possible; and it was not 
until we had killed the robber—only an 
ordinary-sized tigress—and I had carefully 
gone over on foot the ground where she had 
dragged her prey, that I found that she had 
not only dragged the dead bullock—an ani- 
mal, I should think, considerably beyond 
her own weight—over very rough ground 
and through a dense cane-break, but that in 
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some places, as the marks showed, she must 
actually have lifted the fore-quarters of the 
bullock off the ground in her mouth, and 
have walked several yards with it in that 
position. When the victim has been dragged 
to what the tiger considers a position of 
security, it will sit down and make a good 
meal, and then retire a short distance from 
its prey to some particularly thick brush or 
tuft of grass, and there remain until the 
following night, and then return for another 
meal. In consequence of this well-known 
habit, ‘‘a kill,” as it is called, is the best of 
khubber, and in such cases, if the tiger has 
not been disturbed, the sportsman is almost 
sure to find him lying somewhere close to 
the carcase; and if his arrangements are 
well made, is pretty sure to get a shot at 
him. 
We had been having very fair sport on and 
off for about six weeks, and the animals in 
the jungles close around the station seemed 
to have been all killed off or driven away; 
for a whole week passed, and no khubber 
good enough to tempt even me did our 
shikarees bring. It was the seventh blank 
day, and as we sat at our chota hazri (early 
morning cup of some invigorating but harm- 
less beverage), under the shade of a splendid 
mango tree which grew conveniently close 
to our messhouse veranda, my chum and I 
were discussing the necessity of taking a 
week’s trip across the river which skirted 
our station, and were trying to cajole our 
companions into letting us have the use of 
the elephants for so long a time. We had 
nearly succeeded in persuading them of the 
uselessness of expecting to get any more 
shooting close to Julbarri, and two of the 
least enthusiastic of our Nimrods had 
actually given in, when into the compound 
and right up to our table who should dash 
but Jamala, the very best and most trust- 
worthy of all our shikarees! Almost breath- 
less, he stammered out: ‘‘ Sahib, sahib, two 
such huge tigers! Their pugs are as big as 
that; ’’ and he described with the end of the 
stick he held in his hand a figure in the 
dust, intended to portray the size of their 
footprints, which would have done credit to 
a well-grown mammoth. ‘ They have killed 
a bullock in the Kala jungle, only six miles 
off; and I am sure they were still there 
when I left half an hour ago.” I ordered 
the elephants got ready as I passed the 
lines.” 

Here was news with a vengeance; but 


alas, it was my turn to stay in cantonments; 
and with such splendid khubber as this I 
could not, of course, even hint the suggestion 
of an exchange. It was the custom of those 
going out, to borrow all the firearms of 
those remaining behind; so I and Castleton, 
who was my comrade in misfortune, made 
over our guns to our luckier companions, 
and wished them good speed with the best 
grace we could muster; and if we betrayed 
our feelings a little by throwing after them 
the parting exhortation, ‘‘Mind you don’t 
miss the fifteen-footer,”’ well, I really think 
we ought to be forgiven. 

Castleton was a married man; and I must 
crave the ladies’ pardon for omitting in my 
list of our Julbarri residents the really 
charming Mrs. Castleton and her fascinating 
sister, Miss Jevoise. As soon as the hun- 
ters had gone, Castleton turned to me, and 
said: ‘‘ You had better come over and lunch 
with us, Watson. You’ll only be breaking 
your heart over visions of those two fabu- 
lously footed tigers, if you lunch at mess 
alone.”’ 

I thanked him; and two o’clock found me 
receiving the commiserations of the two fair 
ladies, while they pressed upon me the usual 
profuse hospitality of an Indian luncheon. 
We had reached the dessert stage, and Mrs. 
Castleton was just pressing me to taste some 
specially delicious plantains which a neigh- 
boring rajah had sent her the day before, 
when the bearer came in, and making a 
salaam, said to Castleton: “‘A man had 
just come from that little hamlet of Goree;. 
he wants the sahib log to go out and shoot a 
leopard which had just killed one of his kids, 
and is now lying eating it in a small patch 
of jungle. Goree is only a mile and a half 
from here.”’ 

We stared blankly at each other. 

“What can we said Castleton. 

“Do? Why, go and shoot it, of course!” 
exclaimed the enthusiastic Miss Jervoise. 

** But, Kate, dear,” broke in Mrs. Castle- 
ton with wifely solicitude, ‘the elephants 
are all away, and how can they shoot it?” 

“Oh, I am not thinking about the ele- 
phants,”’ replied Castleton; ‘‘ but Watson 
and I have lent all our rifles and guns, and 
we haven’t a single thing of any kind left.” 

‘*There are the sepoys’ rifles,” I suggested. 
‘* We could take one of them apiece; and, 


you know, we can’t let the leopard get off ° 


without-having a try for him. Can we?” 
‘“* Yes, there are the sepoys’ rifles, certain- 
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ly,” replied Castleton rather doubtfully; 
but 

‘¢ And I have got a couple of spears,” I 
interrupted. ‘* Oh, do let.us go at once, be- 
fore he is disturbed.” 

‘“¢ Well, all right; we’ll try it,” said Castle- 
ton hesitatingly. 

I lost no time in running home and chang- 
ing into a shooting costume. Castleton sent 
his orderly off to the lines for our weapons; 
and by the time I had returned with the 
spears, the orderly reappeared with a couple 
of rifles and a packet of cartridges. So, a 
very short time saw us mounted on our 
horses and following our guide out to the 
little village of Goree. 

‘*T am not very sure about the wisdom of 
this business,’’ said Castleton. 

** Oh, it will be all right,” Ireplied. ‘‘ We 
must be careful not to fire until we are pret- 
ty sure to kill—that’s all.” 

yes, I suppose so,’’ assented my 
comrade somewhat doubtfully. 

As a matter of fact, it was not an over- 
wise business. Our regiment was armed in 
those days with the short two-grooved 
Brunswick rifle, a muzzle loader, of course, 
and one in which the bullet had to be ham- 
mered into the muzzle with a small wooden 
hammer carried for the purpose, before it 
could be rammed down with the ramrod. 
This rendered the process of loading so 
dreadfully slow that practically it would 
make it quite impossible for either of us to 
get more than one shot, and it is no easy 
matter to kill a leopard with one bullet, 
however well placed. If he were not killed, 
he would be pretty certain to charge, and we 
would be in an awkward plight. 

Matters did not look much more encour- 
aging when we reached Goree. The khubber 
was good enough; there was the place where 
the kid had been struck, and there were the 
drops of blood and footprints of a large 
leopard leading into a patch of dense cane- 
jungle about one hundred yards long and 
sixty yards broad, and we had very little 
doubt that he was in there, sure enough. 
We arranged, somewhat rashly, that we 
would enter the jungle from nearly opposite 
ends of the patch and work towards the 
centre. If either of us saw the leopard, 
we were, if possible, first to whistle and 

then to call out before shooting. We did 
this with a double object—first, that we 
might not shoot each other; and secondly, 
that if one of us wounded the beast and he 
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came towards the other, we might be on the 
lookout for him, and not be taken unawares. 
So we separated; and I cautiously entered 
the left end of the patch while Castleton made 
his entrance on the right. My end of the 
jungle was thicker than Castleton’s; but the 
edge was fairly clear, and by peering under 
the brake, I could see four or five yards in 
front of me. Very soon, the cane and 
bushes became so dense that I had to clear 
away the leaves with one hand while I held 
the rifle ready cocked in the other. We had 
each a sepoy accompanying us and carrying 
our second weapon, the spear. Tomy man 
I gave instructions that the moment I fired, 
I would hand him back the rifle, and he was 
to give me the spear. Of course I kept him 
behind me, so that he should be in no dan- 
ger. We had not begun our advance more 
than two or three minutes, and had not 
penetrated, at our slow and cautious pace, 
more than about twenty yards, when Castle- 
ton whistled. I at once stood still. Aftera 
slight pause, he called out in a sort of stage 
whisper, ‘‘ I see him; but it’s a nasty shot. 
I can only see his hind-quarters, and there is 
a lot of jungle in the way. Shall I shoot?” 
» ‘Fire away,” I replied, in an equally 
melodramatic tone, heartily wishing that his 
chance bad been mine. In about half a 
minute the report of Castleton’s rifle rang 
out. It was followed by an angry roar some- 
where from my right front, and there was a 
dead silence. The smoke from Castleton’s 
rifle came floating over my head; but though 
I listened intently with my rifle half raised 
to my shoulder, not the sound of a footstep 
or the cracking of a twig could I hear. At 
last Castleton called out: ‘‘ I’ve hit him, but 
not badly, I think; and he has gone off in 
your direction.” 

Giving Castleton time to reload, I again 
began moving forward with even greater 
caution than before. I had advanced only a 
few paces, when on pushing aside a screen 
of leaves thicker than usual, and thrusting 
my head into-a bush, I met a sight that 
made my heart jump; there, within about 
six feet of me, crouched the leopard, his 
eyeballs glowing like balls of green fire in 
the dark jungle, a look of the most savage 
mischief on his face, and evidently just on 
the point of springing straight at me. My 
first impulse was to throw my rifle to my 
shoulder and fire at once; but more quickly 
than a flash of lightning came the conviction, 
like a living voice speaking in me: “If you 
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do, and if you don’t kill him dead, he’ll kill 
you.”? My nerves seemed to grow steady at 
once, and I checked my first rash impulse. 
Then keeping my eye fixed on his, I raised 
my rifle slowly and deliberately, took a 
steady aim and fired. A dull groan and a 
desperate convulsion followed, and then in 
half a minute all was still. My faithful 
sepoy had duly obeyed my instructions; he 
had taken my rifle and had given me the 
spear, and with this spear held at the charge, 
ready to receive the leopard if he came my 
way, we waited until the convulsion subsided. 
Then peering in again, we found that the 
leopard had gone back; and it was not until 
we had advanced some ten yards that we 
came upon him lying dead. It shows the 
marvelous vitality of the feline race; for 
though the ball was a heavy one, and had 
crashed right through the brain, yet he had 
managed to go fully eight yards from where 
he was crouching. Had the ball been turned 
aside at all by a twig, or had it glanced off 
his skull, he would almost certainly have 
made his spring, and in a jungle so dense I 
could hardly have hoped to keep him off or 
defend myself. 
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I called up Castleton at once, and we soon 
pulled the leopard out of the thicket. We 
found Castleton’s bullet had hit him in the 
side, but far back, so as not to interfere in 
any way with his powers of attack. I con- 
gratulated myself on a lucky escape. The 
villagers were delighted at the death of a 
robber which had more than once laid their 
flocks under contribution, and pressed their 
services on us to carry him home. A pro- 
cession was soon formed, and we returned to 
Julbarri in triumph, with the leopard swung 
on a pole in front of us. The other hunters 
had not returned; so we had ample time to 
exhibit our prize to the sympathetic eyes of 
Mrs. Castleton and Miss Jervoise. In about 
an hour, the others returned, wearied and 
disgusted. The tigers had been disturbed 
before their arrival, and had betaken them- 
selves to some very heavy jungle, whence, 
in spite of their best efforts, they were un- 
able to dislodge them. It requried a lot of 
good feeling on their part to make them con- 
gratulate us as heartily as they did; and I 
hope our sympathy with their ill-luck showed 
itself quite untinged with any sense of our 
own better fortune. 


THE FUNNY SIDE OF THE WORLD. 
BY MARGARET EYETINGE. 


d lee sure I’d have long ago ceased to exist, 
Or existed with brain rather hazy, 


Or, perhaps been condemned my abode to take up 
With those poor souls their friends declare crazy; 
For the shadowy days and the hours of gloom 
T have known far outnumber the sunny; 
But this is what saved me—I always could see 
The side of the world that is funny. 


How to choose the best pathway through life I have thought 
Till my brow I have marked with two creases; — 
I have built the most beautiful castles in Spain, 
And have seen them all tumble to pieces; 
I’ve lost friends a-many in various ways; 
T’ve never had half enough money; 
But Despair passed me by, for I always could see 
The side of the world thatisfunny. — 


And I firmly believe that the more we can laugh 

_ The stronger we’ll be to face sorrow; ° 

So accept of life’s worries the least that you can, 
And be sure that you none of thent borrow; 

And if, looking for sweets, yeu find only the comb, 
From which some one’s extracted the honey, 

You won’t mind it a bit if so blessed you can see 


The side of the world that is funny. 
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4 I ’CLARE to gracious’ if de trials an’ 

trivillations a body has to worrit 
through wid in dis world ain’t ’nuff to make 
one wish dat Gabr’el ’d toot his ole ho’n 
mos’ any time, an’ I jes wish I’d gone to 
kingdom come w’en I wor a kickin’ baby in 
my ole mammy’s arms, an’ den I’d been 
spared de agony of bein’ married to a nasty, 
triflin’ ole black niggah, w’at don’t do nuffin 
but go off fishin’ an’ loll ’round on de grass 
a-kickin’ up his heels in de shade w’ile I 
makes de livin’ fo’ him an’ de six chillun de 
Lo’d done sen’ us; an’ w’at would become 
ob dem six chillun de Lo’d only knows if it 
wa’n’t fo’ dar ole mammy, an w’at’s to be- 
come ob dem an’ me, too, I’d like to know 
if dem air chickens keeps a-goin’ off like dis 
ebery night; it’s "nuff to make a poah, tired 
old body like me, jess bawl an’ howl dar 
head off, an’ I’ll do it, too, for my heart’s 
a-breakin’.”” 

And putting her resolve into immediate 
execution, Aunt Lucy threw her burly farm 
at full length on the ground in the shade of 
her desecrated hen-roost, and did her ut- 
most to ‘* howl and bawl her head off,’’ and 
it really seemed for a while that she would 
accomplish this novel result, for her wails 
were long and loud, and so truly pitiful that 
it seemed as though they came from a break- 
ing heart; and the flood of tears that rolled 
in torrents ever her black cheeks welled up 
from a sore and weary heart that had known 
much trouble and sorrow, and little joy. 

The weary and toil-worn hand that cover- 
ed the black face had been for years strug- 
gling with the adverse fates, and toiling 
bravely on through a rough and stormy sea, 
hoping to some day reach a small haven of 
rest and peace; but to-day poor Aunt Lucy 
had given up in despair, and in her heart 
she wished she might die. 

A great storm of rain and hail had burst 
upon her fine and well-kept garden, from 
which she reaped her largest income, and 
swept it nearly all away; her cow had fallen 
into an old pit in the woods and broken her 
neck, and Squire Houghton’s family had 
gone to the city to live, and there would be 
no more washing and ironing to do for them, 
and no one else in the neighborhood hired 
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BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


such work done. The hail had knocked off 
all the apples from the trees in her little or- 
chard, and, last of all, for some six nights 
some son of Belial had been pursuing a sys- 
tematic robbery of her hen-roost, 

from four to six of her fine fowls each night, 
and when they were all gone the poor wo- 
man would have no more eggs to sell, and 
her last means of sustenance would be gone, 
and it was not to be marveled at that poor 
Aunt Lucy was utterly discouraged. 

‘*Sho, now, Lucy, w’at be use ob worrit- 
in’ so ’bout w’at can’t be helped?” said 
Sam Eaton, the ‘‘ nasty, triflin’ ole niggah ” 
so tenderly referred to by Aunt Lucy as be- 
ing the father of her six children and hus- 
band to herself; a great burly, idle creature 
he was, who made no effort to sustain his 
wife and children, but was really sustained 
altogether by them, as he did nothing but 
eat and sleep with occasional fishing to the 
lake by way of variation, the few fish he 
caught not paying for the food he took away 
in his basket. 

No effort of his neighbors or wife could 
bring Sam to a realizing sense of the degra- 
dation and shame of being supported by his 
wife. Aunt Lucy’s sévere scoldings and the 
contempt of his neighbors were of no avail. 
Sam pursued the even tenor of his way, in 
the utmost serenity of soul, the severest 
scoldings producing nothing but grins from 
the brazen creature who had never been 
known throughout his long and useless 
career to lose for one moment his sweetness 
and amiability and self-poise, and display 
the ‘‘ raging lion ’’ that is supposed to slum- 
ber in-the breasts of men of the mildest and 
most serene tempers. 

Sam, having heard his wife’s cries, had 
come lumbering sleepily out of the hut in 
which he was lord and master, and had cool- 
ly advised Lucy not to “‘ take on so,” even 
though six chickens had disappeared during 
the night, and there were but ten left out of 
what had been a fine flock of forty full- 
grown fowls. 

‘* It’s de will ob de Lo’d, an’ we can’t help 
ourselves, Lucy, so w’at de use ob kickin’ 
ag’in de ways ob Providence?” said Sam, 
calmly stretching himself out on the ground, 
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and munching berries from a currant bush 
near by. 

** G’long off, Sam Eaton, an’ shut up yo’ 
old mouf; I’ll have my squall out, Provi- 
dence or no Providence. If yo’ was wuth de 
powdah dat ’d kill yo’, yo’d stir yo’self an’ 
do sumthin’, fo’ mean’ de chillun, an’ dat ’d 
be a little like mindin’ de will ob de Lo’d. 
Jess go long off an’ mine yo’ own bizness! ” 

Thus admonished, and knowing how use- 
less his efforts to comfort Lucy would be, 
Sam went whistling back, and Lucy cried 
until she could cry no longer, and then, with 
swollen and tear-dimmed eyes, went into 
the house. 

‘** It’s mighty strange ’bout dem chickens, 
Lucy,”? said Sam. ‘I can’t ’count fo’ de 
way dey goes off widout a drap ob blood ora 
loose feather to look as if de varmint took 
’em. Eb’ry noiseI heard las’ night, I got 
up an’ looked, an’ couldn’t see nuffin of no- 
body. Did yo’ watch de nights w’en I was 
up on de Cinnamon Lake a-fishing ? ”’ 

‘¢ How’d yo’ reckon I could wo’k de hull 
day an’ set up an’ watch a hen-roost all 
night? I got up and looked once or twice, 
but saw nuffin nor heard nuffin; but de 
chickens was gone in de mo’nin’ all de same, 
an’ I reckon they’!l all go yit; but jes let de 
man, woman or chile w’at takes ’em, lay 
mighty low an’ hab a kear, fo’ if I ketches 
em it’ll go mighty hard wid ’em, an’ mine 
w’at I tell yo’?” 

** T’d like to lay han’s on ’em,”’ said Sam, 
cracking his fists belligerently together, but 
grinning all the while. ‘ Ef I didn’t make 
’em wish dey didn’t know w’at a hen or 
rooster was, my name ain’t Sam Eaton! ’’ 

Aunt Lucy’s predictions proved true, for 
at the end of another week the hen-roost 
was empty, not a chicken being left, and 
now was poor Aunt Lucy’s misery complete, 
and her wails loud and long, avd uttered 
without Sam’s interference; for that-worthy 
had been for a week on a fishing trip with 
some companions as idle as himself. He 
came home with an empty basket, and bore 
all his wife’s reproaches smilingly, and 
made great concern because of the loss of 
the chickens, and made most fearful vows of 
vengeance should the thief be found. 

‘* He'll not be found,” cried Aunt Lucy, 
‘* an’ dem chickens w’at I raised an’ keered 
fo’ like as if dey wor livin’ humans, won’t 
be seen no moah, an’ I ain’t even an egg to 
raise moah from, an’ no hen to set ’em on if 
Ihad. But I’ve got ten cents w’at a man 


gib me yisterday fo’ carryin’ a pail o’ watah 
from de spring to his hoss, an’ I’ll go down 
to Baxter’s stoah, at de cross roads, an’ git 
a few eggs, an’ Miss Lane says she’ll gimme 
a hen to put ’em under, an’ I’ll try an’ raise 
moah chickens by fall.’’ 

‘* Laws, chile,”’ said Sam, ‘* wa’t eber yo’ 
goin’ way to Baxter’s fo’? W’y, Lucy, 
dat’s a good long eight miles from heah, an’ 
de sun a bilin’ down fit to roast yo’. W’y 
not go right over to Henderson’s grocery, 
a half mile off, an’ git yo’ eggs ?” 

‘*¢ Kase I know I’ll git good eggs at Bax- 
ter’s, from a good stock. Kase Massa Bax- 
ter gib me eggs from his own hens, an’ I 
got de eggs from ’im dat raised all my oder 
chickens from, an’ finer layin’ nor w’at dey 
was nebber cackled.”’ 

*¢ Dat’s a fac’,”” said Sam, ‘‘ an’ mebbe yo’ 
wouldn’t git sich eggs ’cept at Baxter’s. 
But, say, Lucy, I hates to see yo’ goin’ off 
in de hot sun all dat long tramp, an’ jess. 
sposin’ I go myself?” 

This wholly unlooked-for offer from idle 
Sam quite astonished and even softened 
Lucy, and she said:— 

‘“*Yo’s mighty kind all of a suddent, 
Sam, but I°ll go my own self, kase I want to 
st®p on de road at Miss Burton’s an’ git her 
soap recipe, an’ hab a little visit; so I’ll go 
myself.” 

And so she did, Sam manifesting much 
solicitude about her comfort, and expressing 
a fear that she’d be “‘ plum melted.” And, 
had it been possible for flesh to melt, poor 
Lucy would have been turned into liquid 
that July day, for the road was long and un- 
shaded and dusty, and the fierce rays of the 
afternoon sun beat furiously down on her 
head; for she had no umbrella, and the gay 
handkerchief she wore on her head afforded 
little protection from the sun’s rays. 

But on she trudged through the dust and 
heat, with the little silver dime securely tied 
in a corner of her pocket handkerchief, and 
a small tin pail in her hand. 

It was a long and warm walk, and weary, 
indeed were the poof, tired feet in their 
ragged old shoes when the little country 
store at the cross roads was at last reached, 
and Aunt Lucy sat down almost exhausted — 
in the chair the kind-hearted country mer- 
chant placed for her in the porch, when he 
learned that she had walked so far. 

‘Still raising chickens, eh?” said Mr. 
Baxter. ‘*Reckon you find ready sale for 
’em; got any more to sell like those Sam has 
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een bringing me for the last month? 
Mighty fine chickens them, and if you’ve 
got more to sell, I’ll pay you the highest 
market price for ’em.”’ 

‘* W-a-a-a-t do yo’ say?’ she said in a be- 
wildered manner, almost gasping for breath 
as she waited Mr. Baxter’s reply. 

‘* Why, I asked if you had any more chick- 
ens to sell like those Samfhas been bringing 
me, three or fourfat a time, for the last three 
weeks or more. I’m going into the chicken 
raising business on a pretty large scale, and 
kept all the fine ones Sam brought me for 
my own use, and would like more of them.” 

For nearly three minutes poor Lucy said 
nothing, but sat as one stupefied; and then 
very quietly arose from her chair and said:— 

‘“* If you please, Massa Baxter, may I stop 
an’ look at de chickens as‘Ifgo back by your 
‘house ?” 

Certainly, certainly,’ was the reply. 

The shrewd merchant saw that all was 
not right, but had too much delicacy to ask 
‘questions. 

Down the dusty road again went Lucy, 


and soon she came to Mr. Baxter’s barn-- 


yard; and, looking over the fence, she al- 
most fell to the ground, for there they were, 
—Speckly, Whitey, Sophy, Ducky, and all 
the rest of the feathereditreasures. And, as 
proof positive that]®theyjjhad been really 
hers, they came running$to her when she 
thheld out her empty hand and called them 
by name. 

J—I—didn’t think this of ’im, with all 
‘his faults,’’ she moaned, asJshe sank down 
on the ground in the shade of the fence in 
utter misery, with tear-dimmed eye, and 


‘hands clasped despairingly together, but 


with no other feeling than that of sorrow 
and shame in her large heart that was too 
deeply grieved to feel rage and anger; for, 
in spite of Sam’s shiftlessness, he had never 
had the name of being dishonest, and Lucy 
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was as faithful and honest a woman as the 
world ever knew. 

It is very late when the tired woman drags 
her weary and blistered feet up the long hill 
on the top of}which is her own gate. 

The moon is shining brightly, for the sun — 
has long been down, and Lucy hears the 
sound of cheery whistling at the gate, and 
knows that Sam is watching for her. And 
the sound of the whistling in the calm, still 
night carries her far back to bygone days 
when she stood at an old plantation gate, 
and listened eagerly to hear that same air, 
—Sam’s favorite,—‘‘ Way down upon the 
Suwanee River,” for by that sound she knew, 
in the old days, who was coming across the 
meadow to meet her at the gate. She re- 
membered this now, and, before Sam can 
speak, sheSreaches the gate, leans wearily 
against it, and, lifting her hard and bony 
hand up in the moonlight, says quietly:— 

***Fore God, Sam, I forgive you! ” 

Not another word says this wronged wo- 
man, but, leaning her aching head on the 
arms that rest on the gate, she sobs aloud, 
and when she at last lifts up her tear-stained 
face to listen to what{Sam will say, she finds 
that she is alone; but far across the fields, 
in the bright moonlight, she sees a figure 
moving swiftly away, and she knows it is 
Sam. 

The July and August days all come and 
go, and Sam remains an exile yet. But one 
cool September|morning a wagon drives up 
to the gate, and the driver deposits several 
large, slat-covered boxes in the yard and 
drives away again, and in a moment Sam 
comes whistling, in the most unconscious 
manner possible, up the path, opens the 
door of his house, and says:— 

**T’se brought back dem chickens, Lucy, 
and,’’ tossing a well-filled purse in her lap, 
** money to buy feed with; an’ I come honest 
by it all, an’ ’fore God I'll stay honest.”’ 


SAW her once, once only, long ago; 
Yet now she often comes to me by night, 

Known by the hair, so silken-soft and bright, 

That veils warm cheeks where crimson roses throw 
A tender flush o’er pallid lily-snow. 

She speaks not; only her golden head is light 

Above my heart that throbs with wild delight— 
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Dreaming she takes the love she cannot know. 
Dear, distant love, doth some sweet spirit voice 
Breathe in thine ear when slumber is most deep, 
All I were fain to tell if we should meet? 

And dost thou come because the word is sweet, 
By shadowy paths we tread not save in sleep, 
To bid me trust the future and rejoice? 
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N the whole she has had a very good 

time of it, for hitherto she has not had 
even the ghost of a disappointment to mourn 
over, and her brightest anticipations have 
been more than realized. Now however, in 
the middle of the London season, with 
scores of invitations on hand and not a few 
exquisite gowns fresh from Paris, her father 
has suddenly given orders to shut up the 
house and start for Normandy. 

This in itself does not surprise Miss War- 
renne much, as she is accustomed to such 
announcements. Her father, who is a man 
of good family, is possessed by the demon of 
gambling, and, ever since she can remem- 
ber, she and her mother have passed their 
lives in a pleasing variety of strange con- 
trasts—spells of living in Park Lane, with 
carriages and ‘‘ pampered menials ”’ to serve 
them, and sudden eclipses of all this glory 
and long periods passed in a rambling old 
house near Caen, during which Mr. War- 
renne is, happily for his family’s peace of 
mind, neither seen nor heard of for months. 
These have been anything but dark days to 
Mrs. Warrenne and her children, and they 
have always been torn unwillingly from their 
quiet life at Chateau Valentine—as their 
house is rather pompously named—to make 
their brief, comet-like appearances in the 
beau monde. When Eleanor was eighteen 
or thereabouts, it became a different matter. 
She herself began to have yearnings for 
something more brilliant than the mild 
gaieties which their little circle at Caen af- 
forded, so that, when her father turned up 
with plenty of money and in an excellent 
temper, declaring that it was high time she 
should be formally introduced into English 
society, she quite agreed with him; and poor 
Mrs. Warrenne could only yield, and make her 
preparations, with many a sigh for the peace 
and quiet and pure air she was exchanging 
for the turmoil and sleepless nights of a 
London season. 

Mrs. Warrenne would have been some- 
thing more than a woman and a mother, 
however, had not the sensation her pretty 
daughter created promptly reconciled her to 
the sacrifice of her own comforts. Eleanor 
was greatly admired and made much of by 
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the best people in town. She had already 
refused a peer, and several other “‘ eligibles ’’ 
were only awaiting an opportunity to try 
their luck, when, to her father’s unmitigated 
disgust, fate brought ‘‘ that fellow Bran- 
dreth ’’—as he put it—on the scene, and the 
girl would look at no one else. This contre- 
temps tired him severely; and, when, in ad- 
dition, his luck at baccarat turned, the flood- 
gates of his passion opened, and the storm 
broke, as usual, on the head of his devoted 
wife, who was finally given three days’ grace 
in which to make ready and be off—uniess 
indeed, ‘‘ that idiot of a girl’ would see the 
error of her ways, throw over the ineligible 
Brandreth, and smile upon the desirable Mr. 
Smith. 

Mrs. Warrenne’s rule has ever been never 


_to answer her lord and master in his savage 


moods; but now, however, she is indiscreet 
enough to remark that she hears Mr. Bran- 
dreth is a very “ rising young man.” 

‘* Who denies the fact ?’’ is the sharp re- 
tort. ‘‘If you had your wits about you, 
you’d understand that, just because he hap- 
pens to be a ‘rising’ young man, he must 
inevitably not be a marrying one. He has 
brains enough, I conjecture, not to tie a 
millstone round his neck to drag him 
down! ” 

With this parting shot, Mr. Warrenne 
strides out of the room. Mrs, Warrenne 
duly breaks the evil tidings to her daughter, 
who, to her great relief, makes no moan or 
lamentation, and only seems rather anxious 

about going to Lady Vere Hunter’s ball that 
night. 

‘¢ There is no reason why we shéuld not go, 
my dear,” says her mother quite brightly— 
for, finding Eleanor apparently 80 little dis- 
turbed at the untimely ending of the season, 
she begins to feel almost guiltily cheerful at 
the prospect of the blissful quietude before 
her at Chateau Valentine. Then, suddenly 
remembering her husband’s injunctions, she 
adds timidly, ‘“ If you could be a little civil 
to Mr. Smith, Elly!” 

‘* Why, mother, surely you are not anx- 
ious for me to encourage a.man whom | will 
never, never marry ?”’ 

‘* Of course not, my dear! ”’ cries the poor 
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lady, quite flurried at such an imputation. 
‘*T only meant you should be polite, just to 
satisfy your father—you snubbed him so 
dreadfully at the flower-show! ”’ 

Eleanor laughs a little wickedly at the rec- 
ollection. She can see that her mother has 
something more on her mind, but she will 
not help her to unburden it; and, she being 
a most tender and dutiful daughter, this 
thorny mood quite upsets Mrs. Warrenne’s 
attempts at a lecture, and she says rather 
piteously at last:— 

‘Perhaps, dear, it would be well to be 
less friendly with Mr. Brandreth. He is 
a very clever young man, no doubt, but your 
father says he is not likely to marry.” 

‘*T am really surprised at you, mother!” 
interposes Eleanor, blushing hotly. ‘Is it 
necessary to label our acquaintances as mar- 
rying or not marrying men ?”’ 

When Miss Warrenne enters the ball- 
room at Lady Vere Hunter’s with her 
mother, she is immediately surrounded by 
admiring youths eager to inscribe their 
names upon her programme; but she has the 
wit to keep them laughingly at bay, for she 
is aware that some one who is a head and 
shoulders taller than the rest is making his 
way through the crowd towards her. Soon 
he masterfully takes the little card from her 
hand, and writes just what he pleases upon 
it, leaving the others to make the most of 
the crumbs that fall to their share. 

Of course they cannot dance every dance 
together; but they dance as many as they 
can; and more than once he cleverly en- 
grosses her attention when other engage- 
ments are falling due, and, with much in- 
telligence, dodges her would-be partner from 
room to room till, just as the waltz, or what- 
ever it may be, is drawing to a close, he 
courts capture, and then expresses no little 
surprise at the remissness of the gentleman 
who has come “ too late.”’ 

If poor Mrs. Warrenne, with the fear of 
her husband before her eyes, feels uncom- 
fortable at these proceedings, there is an- 
other person present in whom they evident- 
ly awaken the liveliest disapproval. This 
is a man who may be any age from twenty- 
five to thirty-five, with an almost impercep- 
tible moustache, which, with a very smooth 
face, gives him a boyish look, to which pre- 
mature baldness, very short sight, and a 
preternaturally ‘‘ cute’? expression are all 
80 many contradictions. With an anxious 
wrinkle on his forehead and his eye-glass 


firmly fixed in position, he follows the 
movements of Brandreth and Miss War- 
renne, till at length, seizing his opportunity 
when the former is reluctantly compelled to 
go and fulfill a duty-dance, he approaches 
the young lady. 

‘It would be a mockery at this time of 
night to ask you for a dance,” he begins, as. 
he sinks into a vacant seat beside her. 

‘‘T am not dancing this time,’’ she says. 
‘‘ The fact is, I engaged myself twice over, 
and, as a fitting punishment, have con- 
demned myself to sit out this waltz. But 
when did you return from your travels, Mr. 
Bolton?” 

“This afternoon. I came back a week 
earlier than I intended, because I felt anx- 
ious about Brandreth.” 

Eleanor looks up inquiringly. 

‘¢Oh, he’s not in any particular danger 
that I’m aware of! But you know my de- 
sire—I want him to be somebody one of 
these days; and I’m never long away from 
him without fearing that he may be up to 
something likely to spoil his future! ” 

Eleanor laughs, feeling rather amused at 
these confidences. 

‘* How long do you mean him to walk in 
leading-strings?’’ she asks. ‘* You have 
not much faith in him, it seems to me.” 

‘“‘T have full faith in his talents, Miss 
Warrenne; but he has the fatal gift of feel- 
ing strongly—and feeling is only a drag on 
the road to fame. I believe I was. sent into 
this world for the express purpose of saving 
Roger from the disastrous effects of his nat- 
ural ardor. I’m always at hand with in- 
numerable buckets of cold water to put out 
the flame. What a man Roger would be if 
he were as cold and selfish as he is tal- 
ented! 

Then, suddenly changing his tone, he 
asks, ‘*‘ What do you think of the girl he is 
dancing with now?” 

Eleanor does not reply immediately; she 
leans back and moves her great white 
ostrich-feather fan slowly to and fro as she 
contemplates the young woman who is now. 
standing opposite to them, leaning upon 
Roger’s arm. What she sees is a slight, 
pale girl, with light hair and projecting 
teeth. 

She is rather nice-looking,’ she says at 
last. 

** You say that dubiously. She is really 
extraordinarily good-looking for an heiress 
of millions. Miss Warrenne, that girl is no. 
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other than Miss Alice Simpson, only child of 
Simpson, the British Vanderbilt! Are you 
not awe-struck ?”’ ; 

Of course! she replies, languidly; then, 
as the couple they have been discussing dis- 
appear in the crowd, she adds: ‘‘I should 
like to find mamma, Mr. Bolton. Won’t 
you offer me your arm ? ”’ 

It does not take long to find Mrs. War- 
renne, who rarely moves from the spot on 
which she is first deposited on entering a ball- 
room; but almost at the same moment Mr. 
Brandreth reaches Mrs. Warrenne’s hiding- 
place, and after the briefest of greetings to 
his friend, he turns to Eleanor. 

‘* This is our dance, I think,’’ he says. 

“‘T am tired. We had better go home,” 
she replies, looking down. 

** You need not dance if you are tired,” 
he tell her. There is something strangely 
magnetic in Roger Brandreth’s steel-gray 
eyes, with their black lashes; and, though 
Eleanor means to resist, no sooner does his 
gaze compel her to look up than she meekly 
takes his arm, and they move away. 

‘* What was Bolton saying to you all that 
time ?”’ he asks. 

“Talking about you,’’ she said, with a 
mischievous smile. ‘I have a good mind to 
tell you all the remarkable things he said.” 

“*Pray don’t; it would be all lost! One 
can have too much even of Bolton and his 
crazes; I would rather hear what you said 
about me.” 

** Oh, I—I chiefly listened and wondered!” 

And were unutterably bored.” 

the contrary ’—but she blushes a 
little as she says it—‘‘I was extremely 
amused at your friend’s remarks. Mr. 
Brandreth, we must go home after this 
dance, because we have all our packing to 
see to to-morrow.”’ 

** Packing! ”’ he echoes, in great surprise. 
‘¢ Why, where are you going to?” 

‘** Back to France,” she says, with a little 
sigh. 

“Ts not this very sudden?” he asks. 
‘* What about our delightful plans for As- 
cot ? ” 

** All put aside. Papa has ordered us 
home, and there is nothing more to be said.” 

** And where is your home, may I ask?” 

** At Caen. We live in a dear old tumble- 
down house called the Chateau Valentine.” 

‘* And what do people do at Caen?” he 
asks. ‘I believe Beau Brummel went there 
to die; but, when one is very much alive, 
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_ing to Caen?” 


what possible reasons can one have for go- 


*¢ Some people go for education and econ- 
omy,’’ she says innocently; “‘ wedid. And 
there is sea-bathing at Luc, Lyon, and other 
little places along the coast.” 

‘¢ The very thing! ’’ cries Mr. Brandreth, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I begin to feel utterly worn 
out with this London life, and in immediate 
want of sea-bathing to recruit my failing 
strength!: Miss Warrenne, shall I be ad- 
mitted if I call one of these days at Chateau 
Valentine ?” 


Roger Brandreth does call at Chateau 
Valentine, not once, but many times, and 
seems to have taken up his abode perman- 
ently in the quaint old Hotel Ste. Barbe, 
which lies on the road to it. 

Mrs. Warrenne, in the absence of the 
head of the house, throws prudence to the 
winds, and even misses him if a day passes 
without his making his appearance. He is 
promoted to the proud position of Mabel’s 
first love, and he cultivates the attachment 
in a most unprincipled manner by constant 
gifts of caramel, pralines, and marrons 
glaces. He is also the idol of the boys— 
Dick, and his cousin Bob from India—and 
what days of unmixed joy he gives them, 
bathing, swimming, and rowing on the 
Orne! 

Roger Brandreth himself has never been 
so happy before in his life. From early 
days he has been ambitious; at an age when 
boys’ aspirations rarely go beyond butter- 
scotch and toffee, he began sketching out his 
future career. He worked hard at manly 
sports, as he studied hatd, at classics, 
science, and mathematics, because he meant 
that no opportunity should meet him unpre- 
pared to grasp it. His iron will has carried 
him safely through the follies and tempta- 
tions of early youth; he has conquered ob- 
stacles that might well have turned back a 
less determined character, and has at last 
got a firm grip of the ladder to the summit 
of which he means one day to climb. As to 
marrying, he has never contemplated the 
possibility of such a thing; and, despite the 
admonition of Mr. Bolton, has never thought 
of selling himself for interest or money. 
Up toa few months ago he had never met 
the girl who could make him regret his de- 
termination to fight his way alone; but, 
when he saw Eleanor, her beauty and spirit 
conquered him. In her freshness and sin- 
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cerity she reminds him of Shakespeare’s wo- 
men. For her sake he is ready to abjure 
his prudence, calculations, and ambitions, 
and is only eager at any cost to win her for 
his own. 

So here he is, like any ordinary mortal, 
passing halcyon days in wooing the woman 
he loves, though he has made her no formal 
offer. This man who has always said, ‘‘ I will 
be strong,” lets himself drift along the golden 
current of youth and love, and is supremely 
happy. 

The heat has been intense all day, and 
Eleanor has had afternoon-tea laid in the 
arbor, in the cool shade of a great lime-tree. 
She has a book in her hand, but is dreaming 
rather than reading, as she listens to the 
drowsy humming of the bees round the lime- 
blossoms, and the hammock in which she 
lies swings gently to and fro. 

Mademoiselle Albertine—generally known 
as ‘* Ma’m’selle ”’—and Mabel are close at 
hand, the governess trying to bring some 
order out of the confusion of wool and nee- 
dies which her pupil calls her “ knitting.” 

‘** Shall I call mother to tea, Elly?” asks 
Mab, who has caught a glimpse of strawber- 
ries under green leaves, and rich cream in 
the big glass bowl. 

‘* We’ll wait a quarter of an hour longer, 
Mab,”’ says her sister; and they wait. the 
quarter of an hour, and as long again. 

Just as Mrs. Warrenne appears, with a 
plaintive protest against being any longer 
deprived of her afternoon refreshment, the 
gate opensand there is atramp of footsteps on 
the gravel, followed by the appearance of 
Roger and the boys. 

Mab rushes immediately to Mr. Brand- 
reth, seizes his hat, and, as he drops into a 
rustic chair near where Eleanor is busy with 
her tea-cups, sets to work to fan him with 
quite touching devotion. 

He lays a bunch of tall yellow flags near 
Eleanor, while the boys exhibit with great 
glee the spoils of their butterfly-nets. 

‘** How well and sunburnt you look, Mr. 
Brandreth!’ says his hostess as he hands 
her the cake. ‘‘ Your London friénds would 
not recognize you.”’ 

‘““May they not have the opportunity, 
Mrs. Warrenne! JI pray devoutly to be 
saved from them.”’ 

must confess I did not like Mr. Bolton 
much. Have you known him long ?”’ 

“ We were at school together. I began 
by thrashing him; but he wouldn’t take of- 
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fence, and has stuck to me ever since. 
he’s a very useful fellow.”’ 

. *“Why don’t you stop here always, Mr. 
Brandreth,’ suggests Dick, “‘and buy a 
yacht, and let me and Bob be the crew?” 

‘* Because, Dick, it would be necessary to 
go away first and earn a lot of money. But 
I’m not going just yet, so let us be cheerful, 
and enjoy the shining hour while we may. 
You don’t know how heavenly it was on 
the river to-day, Mrs. Warrenne,” says 
Roger, in an insinuating tone. 

‘“*It must have been very hot,’’ is the 
dubious reply. 

“Try it to-night between nine and ten 
o’clock. It will be cool enough then, and 
the whole country flooded with moonlight,” 
and he glances appealingly at Eleanor, who 
forthwith says:— 

come, mother! 
very much! ”’ 

But Mrs. Warrenne is not to be moved. 

“‘T really don’t see, Eleanor,”’ she says, 
‘¢ why you should be so anxious to victimise 
me. Ma’m’selle will be very glad to go with 
you, I’m sure, when Mabel is in bed.” 

‘¢T shall be charmed!” says Ma’m’selle, 
who is a good-natured little soul. 

Soon after nine Eleanor, Ma’m’selle, and 
Bob start for the river, where their boat 
awaits them. Eleanor steers, Ma’m’selle 
sitting beside her, while Roger and Bob 
scull alternately. Once, well away, however, 
they don’t exert themselves overmuch, but 
float along lazily, startling the water-fowl, 
and halting now and again to gather in long 
trails of water-lilies. 

“Let us land in that wood,’ suggests 
Bob; ‘“‘ and Ma’m’selle will tell us one of 
her Breton legends that will make our blood 
run cold.”’ 

‘¢ Ts it absolutely necessary to have a story 
of that cheerful description ?”’ asks Roger. 

‘“*Not at all, Monsieur Roger,’’ says 
Ma’m’selle. ‘I will tell you the story of 
‘ Bella and Honora, and the beautiful Witch 
of the Lake ’—that ends well.” 

Having spread the shawls they have 
brought with them upon some mossy, 
springy turf, they are presently seated, list- 
ening to Ma’m’selle’s tale. At least, Bob 
listens; the others would be puzzled to say 
what it is all about, for their thoughts are 
wandering far away in a world of their own, 
a world whose strong enchantment makes 
those who enter in believe themselves alone 
in it. 


Still 
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At first they are in deep shadow, but the 
moonlight creeps slowly over Ma’m’selle, 
showing her bright and animated, with the 
intent Bob hanging on her words. Then a 
silver beam falls on Eleanor’s sweet face; 
and Roger, lying at her feet, looks at her 
with fonder adoration than ever. His hand 
rests upon a fold of her white gown; and 
now some of the lilies which are lying in 
her lap fall down. He gathers them up and 
returns them very slowly, one by one, for 
the sake of touching her hand each time as 
she takes them from him; and, coming to 
the last one, he boldly grasps the slender 
hand in his, and with a sudden impulse, 
presses his lips to the soft palm. She draws 
it away quickly, and suddenly becomes very 
interested in the fortunes of Bella and 
Honora. She cannot help laughing at the 
absurd sentence which falls upon her ear. 
Ma’m’selle is saying with much gravity:— 

‘**¢ What,’ cried Honora—‘ so young, and 
yet the widow of all these fishes!’ ” 

By this time Eleanor has sufficiently 
picked up the thread of the story to under- 
stand that the witch has a playful custom of 
changing her husbands into trout, and of 
frying and eating them afterwards, at her 
wedding-breakfast, the magnetism of Rog- 
er’s gaze, entreating pardon, forces her to 
turn slyly to him once more; and the moon- 
light falling upon him through the trembling 
’ leaves, reveals his strong, clever face soften- 
ed into beauty by its tender expression. 


As Brandreth walks back to the Hotel Ste. 
Barbe through the now silent and deserted 
streets, he feels younger and lighter-hearted 
than he ever remembers to have felt before. 
As he enters the hotel the sleepy porter 
comes out of the bureau, and tells him that 
a gentleman who wishes to see him has ar- 
rived from Le Havre, and is now waiting 
him in the smoking-room. 

This turns out to be no other than Mr. 
Bolton, who-greets him with untsual effu- 
sion. 

“T congratulate you, old fellow!” he 
eries, with both hands outstretched. ‘‘ You 
are appointed second secretary to the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg.”’ 

Instead of the exclamation of triumph 
which Mr. Bolton has expected, Roger re- 
ceives this announcement in gloemy silence, 
and commences marching furiously up and 
down the room, gnawing the end of his 
moustache. 


Mr. Bolton resumes his cigar, sinks back 
upon the lounge, and softly blows a cloud of 
smoke, while quietly observing his friend. 

‘* How the dickens did you find me ?”’ asks 
Brandreth, ungraciously. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, he pauses in his 
march, leans against the mantlepiece, and 
says, I’m going to apply to-morrow for 
one of the small Mediterranean consul- 
ships.” 

** Are you mad—or only madly in love ?”’ 
asks Mr. Bolton coolly. 

‘* And when I have posted my applica- 
tion,” continues Roger, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘I shall walk on to Chateau 
Valentine, and ask Miss Warrenne to marry ~ 
me.’’ 

Phew! ’’—and Mr. Bolton smokes ener- 
getically for a few moments, then goes on, 
**So you refuse the appointment? You 
won’t have such a chance again, if you throw 
this away.” 

‘* How could I accept it? Can you con- 
ceive a married Secretary of Legation 
without a farthing to bless himself with?’’ 

“The prospect is not inspiriting, 1 con- 
fess;’’ and Mr. Bolton gazes vacantly up at 
the ceiling, while Roger resumes his restless 
pacing to and fro. ‘It seems to me,” con- 
tinues the new-comer after a few moments, 
‘that there is a simple solution of the diffi- 
culty, if you will but listen to reason. Ac- 
cept the appointment, and by all means 
marry Miss Warrenne; but, instead of an 
immediate marriage and poverty, go in for a 
long engagement and deeent prospects in 
the future. You are both young enough to 
wait a year, or even two.” 

Roger Brandreth stops abruptly, reflects a 
moment, and then, drawing a chair to the 
table, cries:— 

“* By Jove, you are right! 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢ Excuse me—you will have to start for 
Le Havre early in the morning, if you are to 
be in town in decent time to thank his lord- 
ship. You are not gazetted yet. Besides, 
my dear fellow, you will find it easier to 
write the word ‘‘ wait ’’ than to say it.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps you are right,’’ admits Roger, 
absently. 

**Go to your room now,’’ continues Mr. 
Bolton, ‘‘ if I may advise, pack up, write 
your letter to Miss Warrenne, and try to 
get an hour’s sleep. make all the 
rangements with the hotel people, and «tay 
over to-morrow to see the Warrennes.,”’ 


I will see her 
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“‘ You’re not such a bad fellow, after all,” 
declares Roger, gratefully. ‘And mind 
you point out to Miss Warrenne that it is 
only for her sake I wish to secure a certain 
position; tell her to write me only one line— 
‘Roger, I'll wait for you’—and I’ll work 
miracles for her sake!” 

“All right, Brandreth; [ll speak for 
you,” says Mr. Bolton. 


The day is just dawning when Roger turns \ 
out of the hotel and walks rapidly in the 
direction of Chateau Valentine. 

He tries the gate of the Chateau, and it 
opens. He goes in softly, past the drawing- 
room windows, to the little arbor, where he 
pauses for a moment, as he recalls the happy 
hours he has passed there. Then, gathering 
a spray of jasmine, he places it carefully in 
his pocket-book, and, with a last long look 
at the homely garden, he goes to the hall 
door, puts a letter into the box, and then 
walks back rapidly to the hotel. 

Later on, when taking leave of Mr. Bolton, 
the latter asks for the letter he is to carry to 
Chateau Valentine. 

‘* Tt is already delivered,” replies Roger, 
briéfly, not noting the expression of annoy- 
ance that passes over the other’s face. 

Mr. Bolton, however, quickly recovers 
himself, and says heartily enough:— 

“* Good-by, old man! I will explain the 
situation thoroughly, and I have no doubt 
that you will receive the answer you hope 
for.” 

But Roger Brandreth never gets any 
answer to the letter he has written to Elea- 
nor; and in time, as fortune smiles upon 
him and his ambition grows, he often thinks 
with a feeling of relief how nearly he once 
sacrificed the good things of life to a. piece 
of romantic folly. 


Many years have passed by; many joys and 
sorrows have come and gone, and Caen and 
the Chateau Valentine know the Warrenne 
family no more. Mrs. Warrenne is dead. 
The reputable head of the family is still 
wandering wherever he can find a roulette- 
table; Eleanor is no longer Miss Warrenne, 
but Madame de Sommieres, and a widow; 
Bob is a student-interpreter, and lives in 
Constantinople; Diek a lieutenant in a Line 
regiment; while Mabel has grown up into 
one of the prettiest madcaps ever seen. 

Madame de Sommieres is very delicate, 
and has long been living in retirement in a 
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little villa buried in olive woods at Bellevue 
near Nice. She is so much altered that few 
would recognize in the sad, pale woman the 
brilliant Eleanor of old; for her face has lost 
all its rich coloring, and its ivory pallor 
makes her dark eyes seem too mournful and 
too large. She has adopted a life of self- 
renunciation, and is morbidly sensitive as to 
her shortcomings in the past. She knows 
she ought not to have married M. de Som- 
mieres simply because a beloved hand had 
dealt a deadly blow at her heart and pride; 
and she feels that her sin was intensified by 
her thinking day and night with grief and 
despair of him who had loved and ridden 
away. 

Among all her regrets, the bitterest is the 
remembrance of a little note she once wrote 
him, and of which he has never taken any 
notice, thus plainly showing how poor is his 
opinion of her; and, if only she could feel 
@hat he still esteems her, she could better 
bear the loss ofhis love. He certainly asked 
her to write and say she would wait for him; 
but he sent his friend to her, who explained 
that an engagement with her would ruin him. 
And that friend also told her how, if Roger 
married the great heiress, Miss Simpson, his 
career would be one longtriumph. And yet 
she had so little pride that she wrote—‘“‘ I 
will wait; ’’ but he never came back. 

The new year has come, and brought great 
joy to the little Villa Marina, for “‘ the boys’ 
are both on leave and at home. Bob is 
twenty-six, and a fine, tall fellow with sleek 
brown hair and mustache, and frank blue 
eyes. Dick is two years younger than his 
cousin, not so tall, but still a handsome, well- 
built young man. 

The young people are lying on the warm, 
dry grass under some olive-trees near the 
shore. Bob is reading a novel; Dick is on 
his back, with his straw hat tilted over his 
nose. Mab is gathering all the violets within 
her reach. 

“T tell you what it is,” says Dick, “ I’m 
not going to let you get ‘the name of a fast 
young lady! Elly ought to keep a tighter 
hand over you! ” 

‘¢ Whom have I been flirting with now ? 
I suppose that’s what you mean to insinuate. 
Why,” continues Mab, in an injured tone, 
‘“*T never have thechance. I neversee any- 
one but you and Bob.” 

** And the parson from over the hills, and 
Mr. Pascal, and young Miller. Why don’t 

you back me up, Bob?” 
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Bob looks up from his book, and shrugs 
his shoulders slightly. 

He’d better mind his own business! ”’ 
‘declares Mab, in a tone calculated to quell 
any criticism of her doings. ‘‘ And you had 
both better think of some way of making a 
decent income, instead of smoking and read- 
ing novels all day! 

‘* Be reasonable, my dear,” remarks Bob, 
**and suggest some rapid and sure method 
of becoming millionnaires, and we’ll set to 
work immediately, if not sooner.” 

‘*T don’t know what to propose, except 
that you should ask Miss Duncan to be your 
wife!” 

‘¢*T suppose I must if you tell me to do so. 
But will she have me?” 

She might be infatuated enough; but,” 
in a tone of suspicion, ‘‘ it strikes me you are 
very willing to adopt the suggestion. Would 
you marry her if she were poor ? ” 

could not afford it, my dear.” 

** Would you, if you were rich ?”’ 

““No,’’ says Bob, deliberately. 
were rich, I should marry you.” 

Mab springs to her feet, and, flinging all 
the violets she has been collecting for the 
past hour over Bob and his book, remarks:— 

** You would have to ask me first, sir; and 
then I should most likely say ‘No!’ and 
the angry young lady retires with heightened 
color to the garden, where her sister is 
walking up and down. 


Away from the sea, and about a mile from 
the Villa Marina, stands a little house called 
Bellavista, where two or three poor invalid 
ladies are received and cared for as if in 
their own homes. It is a private institution 
kept up by Madame de Sommieres and some 
friends; but, as she lives all the year round 
-on the spot, nearly the whole of the manage- 
ment devolves upon her—a responsibility 
she has accepted very willingly. 

It is evening, and she has just come home 
after a fatiguing afternoon at Bellavista. 
Her young folk are away at a garden-party 
at Nice, and she carries her work to a little 
arbor from which she can see the road along 
which they must return. Through a gap in 
the olives she sees the sea shining like liquid 
silver under a clear sky of palest blue, 
which, merging into a pure apricot tint, 
gradually flames into burning orange as it 
nears the west. She is growing anxious 
concerning the state of affairs between Mab 
and Bob, for she very much fears that be- 
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neath the perpetual skirmishing of the young 
people there lies hidden a deeper feeling. 
She is very fond of Bob, but he is an ex- 
tremely ineligible suitor, and, simply as Mab 
has been brought up, three hundred pounds 
a year is not an income for anyone to begin 
housekeeping with. She is just beginning 
to calculate how much she can spare Mab 
out of her own not very heavy purse, when 
the low phbaeton with its pair of Corsican 
ponies which Mab always hires on grand 
occasions comes bowling down the road. 
Mab is driving, with Bob beside her; Dick 
is behind. In amoment, disdaining all help, 
Mab jumps out, and, running to meet her 
sister, hugs her till she is nearly breathless. 

‘Elly,’ she cries, rapturously, we’ve 
had such a delicious day! ”’ 

**'You’ve had, perhaps,” corrects Dick. 
‘* But, before you narrate your conquests 
and count your scalps, let’s have dinner, for 
goodness’ sage! I am starving!” 

As soon as dinner is-fairly on the way, 
Eleanor asks for the particulars which Mab 
is s0 anxious to give. 

“First of all, Elly—only think!—the 
Countess of Castleford took a great fancy to 
me, and invited me to her lovely villa; and 
you are to go with me. Don’t shake 
your head, dear. You must try to grow a 
little worldly for my sake.” 

We'll discuss that afterwards,”’ says her 
sister, smiling. ‘‘Go on with your story, 
Mab. It strikes me forcibly that you en- 
joyed yourself more than the boys; they 
both look depressed. - What of Bob?” 

“Oh, he enjoyed himself immensely— 
making love to Miss Duncan! ”’ 

“Then you did condescend to look my 
way ?’’ questions Bob. 

‘¢ It didn’t require much of an observation 
to see that it was a case,” she retorts. 

“You seem to forget your own case,” 
says Bob. 

‘“ Ah! I suppose you mean my ambas- 
sador? Yes, Elly, I was nearly forgetting 
the best part of the whole entertainment— 
the most extraordinary, unexpected, unbe- 
lievable thing! Do guess who my ambassa- 
dor was! ”’ 

Minister-plenipotentiary!”’ corrects Dick. 

‘It’s all the same; but ‘ambassador’ is 
easier to say.”” 

** And who do you think he was ?”’ goes 
on Mab. ‘‘ Guess, Elly!” 

“T can’t; I give it up,” says Eleanor, 
smiling. 
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‘““ Why, our dear old friend of Chateau 
Valentine days—my first and only love—Mr. 
Brandreth!” 

‘Sir Roger Brandreth!” corrects Dick 
again. 

For a few moments it seems to Madame 
de Sommieres as though a thousand lights 
were flashing before her eyes and the sound 
of surging waters roaring in her ears. 
Luckily Mab and Dick are arguing as to 
whether the “ Sir ’’ indicates a baronetcy or 
the K. C. B.; and this gives her time to re- 
cover herself and find her voice. 

‘* Ts he much altered ? ”’ she asks, quickly. 

Not a bit,’’ says Mab, “‘save that his 
hair is iron-gray now; but that goes well 
with steel-gray eyes and dark eyebrows.”’ 

his wife there?” asks Eleanor, 
after a pause. 

‘* Why, he’s not married!” cries Dick. 
‘* And that’s one reason why all the women 
—Mab included—made such a dead set at 
him.” 

‘**T made up to him long before he was a 
great man,’’ says Mab unblushingly. ‘* But 
I think I would rather be a duchess,” she 
adds, with a side-look at Bob. Then, turn- 
ing to her sister, she says, ‘‘I must not 
forget to tell you that my friend Sir Roger is 
going to call to-morrow.”’ 

Madame de Sommieres sleeps little that 
night. She walks for some time up and 
down her room, and sits still longer by her 
writing-table, in deep thought. How to 
avoid the terrible trial of the next day is the 
problem that troubles her. Almost insensi- 
bly she begins to recall the past, long dead 
and buried though she has believed it to be. 
She can see his face, his very eyes—piercing, 
yet so unutterably tender when he chose. 
He was twenty-eight then, and must now be 
nearly forty; and they said he was not 
altered. Shamefacedly she raises her head 
and looks at her reflection in the mirror 
opposite. Alas, she is woefully altered from 
the Eleanor he has known! 

Presently she unlocks a little door in her 
bureau, and takes from it the few poor relics 
it contains—a scrap of writing, a rough 
sketch of sea and rocks, some faded flowers, 
and a little book of love sonnets, on the first 
page of which is written, ‘Eleanor War- 
renne, Caen, from R. B.” 

She turns over the pages one by one, until 
she comes toa sonnet where four lines are 
marked by a vigorous stroke of a pencil down 
the 
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“ Ah, I could prophesy that day is sure, 
Though not perhaps this week or month or year, 
When your great love shall clean forgotten be- 
And my poor tenderness shall yet endure!” 


She had often wondered what made him 
mark that sonnet just before proving in him- 
self the fragility of man’s love; and yet he 
has not married the heiress, as Mr. Bolton 
led her to suppose he would! 

At about ten o’clock on the following, 
morning as Bob is walking up and down 
under the verandah smoking his cigar and 
ruminating on the vagaries of fortune, he 
catches sight of Mab, who, sketch-book in 
hand, is making her way through the wood 
at the back of the villa towards the terraces 
which are cut in the mountain-side like 
gigantic stairs. He lets her have a fair 
start, and then follows discreetly in her foot- 
steps. She does not stop till she reaches an 
ancient tank fringed with maiden-hair ferns,. 
beside which grows one tall palm; beyond it 
is a deep ravine well wooded with lemon- 
trees. 

Mab sits down on the edge of the bank, 
and becomes greatly interested in the move- 
ments of a small green frog, which present- 
ly gives a joyous croak, and takes a header 
into the dark water. Then she looks up, 
and perceives Bob, cigar in mouth, stead- 
fastly regarding her. 

‘* By Jove, Mab,”’ he says, ‘‘ you are aw- 
fully fetching in that white gown and big 
hat,”’ he says, as he sits down beside her. 

** Bob, I want to draw this tank and palm- _ 
tree. Isnotthe coloring beautiful? Where 
shall I sit? 

‘In that gown and hat sit to the best. 
photographer in Nice, and give me your 
portrait to take into exile with me.” 

‘* Have you had letters?”’’ she asks, look- 
ing up quickly. ‘‘ Must you go soon ?”’ 

‘**T have had no letters; but, unless I get 
an extension of leave, I must go soon.” 

‘- Where shall we go this afternoon, Bob.’” 

** You forget that Sir Roger is coming, 
and I have to go to Nice.” 

**To call on the Duncans, I suppose ?’’ 
she says coldly. 

Mab,” cries Bob, ‘“‘I wish I could be- 
lieve that was not put on! ” 

*“*T don’t know what you mean,” says 
Mab, blushing up to the roots of her hair. 

‘*T mean,’’ replies Bob, as he tries to get 
a look at her face under the broad brim of 
her hat, ‘‘ are you really jealous, dear?” 

‘* Jealous!” cries Mab, opening her eyes 
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wide. ‘*Of what, may I ask? Of Miss 
Duncan’s money, or complexion, or what ?”’ 

Nonsense, child! Poor Miss Dnncan’s 
personal attractions are not likely to arouse 
jealousy in any breast; but I begin to think 
you are jealous of her from another point of 
view, and, if so, why, Mab, it can mean only 
one thing—and I hope to Heaven it does! ”’ 
Bob has thrown away his cigar, and now 
puts his arm around the little lady. ‘* Mab,”’ 
he continues, very earnestly, ‘are you fond 
of me, darling ?”’ 

For a few moments she will not look up; 
but, when she does, and her eyes meet his, 
Bob gives her a kiss. 

‘¢ My darling Mab,” says Bob, ruefully, 
an hour later, as they are walking homewards, 
“‘T have behaved abominably, I know; I 
should have held my tongue until I had a 
decent income to offer you.” 

‘¢ Never mind, Bob,’”’ returns his lady-love 
cheerfully; ‘‘ I’ll wait twenty years for you, 
if you like, so long as you don’t mind my 
amusing myself in the meantime.”’ 

*¢ But you won’t flirt, Mab? Remember I 
draw the line there; and, as to waiting 
twenty years, I won’t do anything of the 
sort. I don’t mean to wait twenty months 
if I can help it.” 

*¢T am sure, if Elly asks Sir Roger to get 
you an appointment, he will do it. They 
used to be capital friends long ago.’’ 

‘* How abruptly he left Caen!” remarks 
Bob. often wondered why.” 

‘* He probably proposed to Elly, and she 
refused him,” says Mab, calmly. | 

‘“‘ The idea never struck me before. Per- 
haps you are right.” 


The dreaded moment has arrived, and 
once more Roger Brandreth and Eleanor 
clasp hands. His manner is perfect—calm 
and friendly; but in his first glance at her 
she has read his thought—changed beyond 
recognition—and, like a brave woman, 
accepts the inevitable. The painful throb- 
bing at her heart ceases, the tension is 
lessened, and she does the honors of her 
house with quiet dignity. 

At first the conversation is general; Mabel, 
Bob and Dick have so much to recall of the 
happy time when burnt almonds, marrons 
glaces, were matters of the greatest impor- 
tance to them; but, after a while, some 
young friends from Nice appear, and then 
Eleanor and Roger are left almost to them- 
selves. 
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‘¢ It is very kind of you to call,” she says. 

“Do you think it likely’? he returns, 
** that, knowing you were here, I would not 
have done so?” 

She thinks of all the years that have gone 
by without sign or token from him, but says, 
with a smile :— 

“*We are such insignificant people, and 
you are a great man now.” 

‘Not necessarily an ungrateful one, | 
hope. Have you lived here long?” 

“Since M. de Sommieres’s death four 
years ago.” 

Roger starts slightly. He feels a pang at 
this quiet mention of her husband’s name, 
and is annoyed at feeling it. 

*¢ Do you make along stay in Nice ?’’ she 
inquiries. 

‘¢ Two or three weeks only; then I return 
to London for a few days before going back 
to my post.”’ 

By and by he turns the conversation to 
the young people—their prospects, aims, 
and hopes—finally, rising to take his leave, 
asks if he may use what influence he pos- 
sesses to procure a good appointment for 
Bob. 

This simple question in a moment trans- 
forms the pale Madame de Sommieres into 
the Eleanor of old. She flushes deeply with 
pleasure, her eyes brighten, and in her grat- 
itude she holds out her hand to him. 

‘¢ How good of you!”’ she says simply. 


He gazes at her, astonished that a blush — 


and a little happiness should, like a fairy 
wand, blot out the years and make her look 
like a girl of twenty once more, 

Sir Roger returns again and again to Villa 
Marina. It seems as though a magnet draws 
him thither, even when he leaves his abode 
with the intention of going elsewhere. It 
never strikes him that it is possible for the 
old love to revive; but he is quite sure that 
friendship with a woman like Madame de 
Sommieres would be very precious to him. 
He is also determined to have at least one 
question solved before they part; and that is, 
why she sent no answer to the letter he 
wrote to her before leaving Caen. 

One morning his valet brings him a letter 
which informs him privately that his request 
on behalf of M. Robert Landford has been 
attended to, and that that gentleman is to be 
appointed to a vacant consulship in Spain. 

He is sincerely interested in Bob; but it is 
not entirely for that young man’s sake that 
he starts off on foot at an early hour tocarry 
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the good news to the villa. Finding them 
all at breakfast, he is of course asked to sit 
down and share the repast. He is extremely 
hungry after his walk, and finds it delight- 
fully home-like to see Eleanor at the head of 
the table, and to receive his cup of tea, hot, 
and with just the right amount of cream 
and sugar, from her hand. 

Before they leave the table he takes a 
letter from his pocket and asks Madame de 
Sommieres to read it. 

‘*I did not come solely to be asked to 
breakfast,”’ he says to Mab, ‘‘ but because I 
have some news which I hope will be wel- 
come to you and Landford.” = - 

‘* May I ask what it is, sir?” cries Bob, 
breathlessly. 

“Certainly. You will be gazetted one of 
H. B. M.’s Consuls in Spain in a few days. 
Does that suit you?” 

Mab looks at him a moment, as if not 
quite sure whether to laugh or cry, and ends 
by jumping up, putting her arms around 
the great man’s neck, and kissing him. 

Sir Roger laughs as he clasps Bob’s hand. 

** You need not mind,”’ he says, “it is not 
altogether flattering to me—she would not 
do it if she didn’t consider me an old fellow! 
Are you pleased?” he says gently to Elea- 
nor, who, with heart too full to speak, holds 
out both hands to him. ‘ And now,” he 
continues, ‘* I propose that we celebrate the 
happy occasion by a day of dissipation at 
Monte Carlo. I invite you all to dinner at 
the Cafe Riche, and to the theatre after- 
wards—I think they give Mignon to-night.” 


Sir Roger and his guests are lingering 
over their dessert, having dined out in the 
open air on the terrace overlooking the sea. 
Presently Dick catches sight of a pretty 
French girl with whom he has danced on 
several occasions, suddenly disappears, 
while Bob and Mab stroll off arm-in-arm to- 
wards the gardens. 

Roger asks Eleanor what she would like to 
do until the theatre opens, and she suggests 
that they should follow Bob and Mab’s ex- 
ample. Sir Roger’s manner is rapidly los- 
ing its calm, almost cold friendliness, and its 
growing warmth troubles her—to-day es- 
pecially. Pertinaciously he alludes to the 
past, do what she will to keep him severely to 
the present. She has grown so accustomed 
to her uneventful, peaceful existence that 
she does not even wish to have it altered. 
And, alas, she has no faith in his sincerity, 
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and trembles to think of the suffering he 
may bring a second time into her life! Still 
it is very sweet to lean upon his arm and 
pace up and down under the palms. A pale 
crescent moon hangs in the sky, from which 
the daylight has not yet altogether departed, 
and a nightingale is singing close to them. 
Suddenly he says:— 

** Will you tell me why you never an- 
swered the letter I wrote to you twelve years 
ago? ” 

‘*T did answer it,’’ she tells him quietly, 
but her heart beats wildly, ‘‘ I gave my note 
to Mr. Bolton to deliver.” 

Roger stamps his foot and is unable to re- 
press a violent exclamation. 

** Then the scoundrel,” he cries furiously, 
‘spoilt our lives out of mere lightness of 
heart! For you did love me, then, Elea- 
nor?” 

She does not answer, and a feeling of an- 
guish seems to chill him to the heart. 

‘** For Heaven’s sake tell me that you loved 
me then! ”’ he pleads. 

‘“*Those days are dead,” she remarks 
wearily; ‘‘ and the Eleanor of that period is 
dead, too. I hardly remember how she 
felt.” 

‘¢ Even then you probably loved the man 
you married,”’ he says, bitterly. 

‘*[—I,”’ she stammers, stung at last into 
warmth—“‘ Heaven forgive me—I never 
loved any one but you! ’’—and in her humil- 
iation she covers her face with her hands. 

Roger is joyous and triumphant; he takes 
her two hands in his and kisses them pas- 
sionately again and again. 

“My own—my sweet!’? he murmurs. 
** And to think of the years we have lost! 
But I shall not let you go again! ” 

must, Roger,’ she says faintly. 
** Tt is too late, now! ” 

At this moment Bob and Mab appear 
round a clump of azaleas, and they can say 
no more; but for the rest of the evening Sir 
Roger is so brilliant, in such good spirits, 
that the young folk look look at him in sur- . 
prise. 

During the drive home, under the dark 
blue starlit sky, they are all very silent. 
Once, as they pass through the shade of 
some carob-trees, Roger takes Eleanor’s 
hand in his; but she withdraws it immediate- 
ly. A few minutes later the carriage turns 
in at the gate of the Villa Marina and stops 
before the door. As Sir Roger offers 
Madame de Sommieres his hand to alight, 
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Estelle, her maid, holds up a lamp; and he 
is startled to see how weary she looks. 

“You are tired,” he says, anxiously. 
‘¢This day has been too much for you! ”’ 

Good-night—good-by! she murmurs, 
softly, turning away as if to prevent his say- 
ing any more; but he will not let her go 
thus. 

Not ‘good-by’’’ he whispers. 
member you are mine now.”’ 

‘* No, Roger ’’—but the words are so faint 
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that he has to strain his ear to catch them— 
* it is too late!” 

The door closes upon her as she enters 
the house, and he remains alone. For a 
moment he bows his head beneath the blow; 
but, quickly recovering, he says almost de- 
fiantly to himself, as the carriage bears him 
rapidly through the fresh night-air:— 

‘¢Is my will so feeble that it cannot con- 
quer this whim? A thousand times no! [ 
say it shall not be too late! ”’ 


THE OLD ROCKING-CHAIR. 


BY J. G. BRENNAN. 


Y grandmother sat in the old rocking-chair 
ml (But she was not my grandmother then), 
And her pert little face was bewitchingly fair, 
As she laughed a defiance to men. 
Her sunbonnet fluttered like bird on its string, 
Her hair wandered free on the breeze; 
And gayly, I ween, did my grandmother sing 
Underneath those old gnarl’d apple trees. 


My grandfather rode through the white orchard gate 
and tethered his horse to a tree; 

He’d a well-powder’d wig on his silly young pate, 
And high tassel’d boots to his knee. 

From the pink apple-blossoms that over him hung 


He brush’d off the dew with his hat, 
Till he came to the place where the rocking-chair 
swung, 
And my merry young grandmother sat, 


The kingcup and daisy bloomed round in their pride, 
And bees of their sweetness did sip; 

But my grandfather blushed and my grandfather 

sigh’d, 

as he flicked off their heads with his whip; 

My granny she hummed her a cunning old song— 
Faint heart never won ladye fair!” 

So he wooed and he prayed, and before very long 
There sat two in that old rocking-chair! 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A BLIND STREET-MERCHANT. 


MONG the many curious acquaintances 
with whom my _ world-wanderings 

have brought me into contact, not the least 
interesting is this blind street-merchant; a 
man whose last glimpse of light and life was 
forty years ago, and to whose eyes the 
brightest, day does not differ from the darkest 
night. The casual passer-by would doubt- 
less write down my friend in his mental 
category as a “‘ poor blind beggar; ’’ but the 
latter would repudiate such a description of 
himself with indignant scorn, for he reason- 
ably maintains that he is as much a “ mer- 
chant” as any peripatetic dealer, or other 
“* sighted” person, as he terms them, who 
obtain a living by selling goods in the street. 
For ten long years, in winter and summer, 
he has stationed himself against a wall in a 


certain suburb of London, and with his box 
of humble wares in front of him, awaited 
with saint-like patience the tardy advent of 
his infrequent customers. Taking advan- 
tage of my position as one of these, I one 
day entered into friendly conversation with 
him, and was agreeably surprised at his 
knowledge of matters, political and other- 
wise, that were going on around him, and as 
well at his general cheerfulness. 

It was a welcome break in the monotony 
of the tedious day, he informed me, when a 
customer exchanged a few words with him, 
a luxury he enjoyed but seldom; his chief 
gossips and informants being the kindly 
policemen on the beat. He was very elo- 
quent upon policemen and their kindness to 
him, and told me with a gratified smile how 
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he was indebted to the influence of some 
good-hearted officer high in grade for the 
remission of his hawker’s license, a matter 
of no small moment to him. 

Yet, sad to relate, even this poor helpless 
fellow found an enemy; for some _heart- 
less specimen of humanity had complained 
several times to the officials of the station in 
whose vicinity my blind merchant took his 
purgatorial stand, that ‘such a nuisance ” 
should be permitted to come betwixt the 
wind and his nobility. His inhuman com- 
plaints, however, had no effect; and so in 
winter and summer, in scorching heat and 
bitter cold, the sightless vendor of lights and 
laces, after his two-mile-walk from home, is 
to be seen at ‘‘ business’ from nine in the 
morning until about eight in the evening 
all the year round, except Sundays, only 
leaving his post, or rather his wall, for a 
little needful refreshment. 

But to counterbalance such unaccountable 
enmity, my friend assured me that he was 
happy in the possession of a goodly number 
of friends and many regular customers. 
Among the latter were two benevolent crea- 
tures, who to their regularity added a certain 
amount of eccentricity. For months they 
had been constant contributors to the hum- 
ble store of the blind merchant—whose 
weather-beaten visage lighted up with a 
pleased expression as he spoke of them—but 
had always passed their donations in absolute 
silence, never speaking a word. ‘‘ No, sir,” 
said my informant, in answer to my interro- 
gations; ‘‘ neither of them, singular to say, 
has ever exchanged a word with me; but I 
know them by the manner in which they 
put the money into my hand! A gentleman 
used to give me twopence every day. One 
week I missed him until the Saturday came 
round, and then I felt the same kindly 
pressure of the hand and found a shilling in 
my palm. Ever since then this kind gentle- 
man has given me the same amount every 
Saturday afternoon. 

‘* My other best friend is a good soul who 
gives me threepence every Saturday, like the 
former, as sure as the week comes round, 
God bless him! About a year ago I missed 
him for six weeks—you see I have nothing 
to do but keep account of such matters—and 
I thought I had lost him; but no; up he 
came one Saturday and put eighteenpence 
into my hand—that’s six threes, you know— 
and away he went without a word! But 


that’s not all,”’ he continued. ‘Some time 
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back I really thought I had lost him for good; 
and one day, after he had been away for ten 
weeks, I was bemoaning the lack of business, 
and wondering how I should manage at 
home, when up comes my lost gentleman 
and gives me half-a-crown—ten threepences, 
you see—just as though he had made a vow 
to give me threepence a week come what 
would! Being curious to know what sort of 
people in appearance my two good Samari- 
tans were, I inquired of my friend, the po- 
liceman, who described the ‘shilling’ one 
as like a City merchant, and the ‘ three- 
penny’ one asa superior sort of working- 
man.” 

Many subsequent conversations quite 
disabused me of my previous idea—which I 
presume I hold with most people—that the 
world is a blank to the blind, and that with 
the loss of sight all the pleasures of life are 
blotted out. Having missed my blind friend 
from his accustomed place one holiday, I 
inquired the reason, and he informed me 
that he had been out into the country—a 
real blind man’s holiday! ‘* I went with my 
daughter to Abbey Wood yesterday, sir,’ 
were his words; ‘‘ and a capital day I had, 
and thoroughly enjoyed myself. You see, 
my daughter describes the scene to me, and 
I can remember things—I was nearly twenty 
when I became blind—so that 1 have the 
picture in my mini at once, and can see the 
trees and the fields, the cows, the streams, 
the hedges, and the woods just as well as 
you, sir. Then I went nutting, too; I felt 
the leaves and the branches, and picked the 
nuts almost like a ‘sighted’ person. Then 
my girl would pick a flower and tell me the 
color while I felt the shape, and it was 
pictured on my mind directly—oh, yes, thank 
God! I have many advantages over a person 
born blind. And yet,’? he continued, 
thoughtfully, “‘it is a debatable question 
how the balance lies. You see, as I said, I 
only require a description of any object or 
scene to bring it to my mind; but, on the other 
hand, although a person who is born blind is 
debarred from this undoubted pleasure, 
what his eye has never seen his heart cannot 
grieve for!” 

‘* But I suppose the born blind can realize 
to some extent by description what they lose 
through not having their sight ?” I inquired. 

‘** Not a bit, sir,” replied my friend. ‘In 
the school to which I first went after beeom- 
ing blind, we who had lost our sight by 
accident could not make the slightest im- 
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pression upon the minds of those who had 
been blind from birth. We would sit round 
the fire enjoying ourselves in our own way, 
singing and telling stories; but no matter 
how vivid our descriptions of scenes and 
objects might be, they had absolutely no 
meaning whatever for those born without 
sight. I remember one young fellow— 
although it is difficult for a person blessed 
with the power of vision to credit such a 
speech—who was very clever at music, the 
organ and such instruments, and who de- 
clared he would not give his little finger for 
the best eyesight you could give him! 
Another, after listening attentively to all we 
could urge in favor of man’s greatest bless- 
ing, said with a light laugh: ‘ Well, I don’t 
care what you say about seeing; give me a 
good dinner before all your sight!’ Whilea 
third actually doubted if he could find his 
way about the town as well with eyes as he 
could without, and felt sure he should be 
knocking his head against every corner.”’ 
These strange utterances astound one at 
first hearing; but it is easy to understand 
that those born without sight can have no 
conception of the appearance of objects and 
scenes, and that it is impossible to give them 
any idea by the most striking description; 
yet none the less it grates strangely to hear 
a good dinner considered a desirable equiv- 
alent for the most precious gift of vision. 
During one of my conversations I ventured 
to hint that the absence of amusements 
and reading must make life exceedingly dull 
for the blind; but received in reply the in- 
formation that there are many recreations 
for the sightless which the outer world 
knows not of. One almost inconceivable 
game is “blind” chess, in which each 
player feels his own and his antagonist’s 
® men, and so notes the progress of the game, 
each piece having a peg to fix in the board. 
To mark the difference between the opposing 
hosts, one set has a top-knot to each piece, 
the other being smooth. An even more 
startling kind of game for blind people to 
play is skittles! This, however, is generally 
played with a “sighted ”’ person to assist, 
and when there is no such individual at hand 
—he is generally the porter or gardener of 
the establishment—a sharp lad is chosen, 
whose duty it is to count the fallen pins and 
stick them up again. A paper on the 
various pastimes of the blind, how they 
play at ‘‘ touch ”’ and at other almost incred- 
ible games, how they write, and generally 


me; 


amuse themselves, could be made very 
interesting, but would unduly prolong this 
little sketch. 

Among our countless benevolent enter- 
prises, one of the most useful and truly 
beneficent is assuredly the society which has 
for its object the supplying of embossed 
reading-books for the blind. This merciful 
and Christian institution sends out its well- 
laden emissaries— and a load of bulky “‘ blind” 
books is no joke—to distribute and exchange 
its literary treasures among its poor dark 
readers; and it does not require a great effort 
of the imagination to picture the pleasure 
with which the advent of this itinerary 
library is hailed. In this way my informant 
assured me that he had read the history of 
England from its earliest times to those of 
the Georges—with the exception of two 
volumes which he had failed to obtain— 
besides many other works and essays. 
Reading, he said, was a great solace to him 
at all times; and many a sleepless hour has , 
he whiled away at night by reading in bed 
with his open volume upon his breast. 

The rapidity with which he read astonished 
the volume was Proctor’s lectures 
on the sun; and after getting a fair start 
with a sentence or two, he proceeded quite 
as quickly as an ordinary schoolboy would 
read a given exercise, reading from left to 
right, and following on with the next line 
from right to left, and so on backwards and 
forwards in unbroken continuity. 

It would be difficult to conceive, one 
would think, of an advantage which a blind 
person has over one gifted with sight; but 
my humble friend claimed such a one, laugh- 
ingly telling me he could read in bed in the 
dark; and even on very cold nights could 
place his book under the bedclothes, and in 
luxurious comfort pursue his nocturnal 
studies to his heart’s content. 

With one more instance of a blind man’s 
superiority to a sighted’? person under 
certain circumstances, I will conclude. One 
dark foggy night, when, as they say, you 
can scarcely see your hand before you, and 
there is one of those filthy, opaque mists of 
which London is supposed to have the mo- 
nopoly, my friend was wending his way 
home after his day’s business was over. Of 
course fog or no fog did not matter to one to 
whom it was always night, and so, knowing 
every step of the road, he was making the 
best of his way—he walked at a good pace— 
when a belated passenger whom he overtook 
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requested to be directed to a certain street. 
“Take my arm, friend,’’ said the blind 
man; “I am going that way.” And the 
two walked steadily along, the lost traveler 
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finished up his expressions of astonishment 
at the singular circumstance with a hearty 
burst of laughter, in which my old friend 
was not slow to join. And assuredly such 
an instance, net of ‘‘ the blind leading the 
blind,”’ but of the sightless conducting the 
seeing through the dangers and difficulties 
of a London fog, must be unique even 
among the wonderful things that have been 
achieved by those afflicted with the loss of 
sight. 


y not for a moment suspecting his guide’s 
8 affliction, and taking the frequent taps of 
d his stick on the pavement as only a reason- 
ul able precaution on such a night. It was not 
l- until they arrived at the required corner that 
#6 the surprised individual discovered that his 
“ friendly companion was blind; and he 
r 
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— NE hot, sunny day, some years ago, the 
ys. whaler in which my first voyage to sea 
Lim was made was slowly nearing the specks 
has @@. of land, in the waste of waters of the 
bed Pacific Ocean, called the Easter Islands. 
No one in the ship had ever been there be- 
hed @ fore; but the inhabitants were credited with 
1res all the vices and faults in the list—including 
tart the trifling one of cannibalism—in the yarns 
uite which were spun around the windlass and 
ould @ abaft the try-works, as we neared what we 
‘t to hoped was to be a watering-place. 
line The boat-steerers, and the one or two old 
and | whalemen in the forecastle, told thrilling 
tales of the fate of unhappy men who had 
one @ lost their lives from the savage barbarity of 
blind @ the natives, or of marvelous escapes; but 
; but @ where they found their authority for such 
wugh- & stories no one could ever discover. 
a the Our faith in the islanders’ virtue being so 
could weak, it was little wonder if we looked earn- 
ad in & estly and curiously at the green, heavily- 
urnal § wooded island, as we moved lazily towards it 
on that bright, sunny, summer afternoon. 
nan’s @ But we saw nothing to warn us of danger. 
ander Everything was calm and peacefulsand at 
One @ about four o’clock our starboard anchor 
> You @ went into the water with a splash and a 
, and @@ plunge, the anchor chain, ranged abaft the 
sts of windlass, went over it and out of the hawse- 
© mo- & pipe with a great clatter and a cloud of dust. 
way The canvas was rolled up “ after a fashion,” 
r. Of Bf and the N—— lay as still as though anchored 
one t0 @ in Boston harbor, hooked to the bottom of 
owing @ the Pacific about five miles off a point of 
ig the Bland which apparently divided a large bay * 
pace— @ into two equal portions. 
ertook 


No native had we yet seen; and the offi- 
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cers’ careful scrutiny of the shores of the isl 
and with their glasses disclosed no signs of 
human life. 

We had been anchored for several hours, 
and were scattered about, some on the wind- 
lass or try-works, and others sitting on the 
rai] or lying on the fore-hatch, smoking after 
our supper, and discussing the chances of 
our being able to increase our shrunken but 
by no means short stock of water at this isl- 
and, without having any of our number 
served up for dinner, when we were roused 
up by the mate, a big, powerful man, with a 
voice like the bull of Bashan’s, and a heart 
that was a lion’s for courage, who gave us 
something to do by issuing the order, “ clear 
away the larboard boat.” 

The term ‘ port,’ as opposed to “ star- 
board,’’ was not then (nor do I know if it is 
now) so universally used in whaleships as in 
the merchant service; the “‘larboard” side 
and the ‘‘larboard watch” being always 
used in whaleman’s parlance, and “ port ” 
side or watch in the merchant seaman’s. 

The larboard boat, which is always ‘‘ head- 
ed”’—or commanded and steered—by the 
chief mate (the boat-steerer of any boat 
steering only after a whale is fastened to, 
while the officer kills the huge animal with 
the lance), was cleared of its gripes, the 
paddles and over-thwart gear, such as irons, 
lances and spade, hatchet and knives, taken 


out, the cranes swung from under her, and 


with Mr. C—— in the stern, and his long 
Martha’s Vineyard boat-steerer in the bow, 
and followed down the side by four men (not 
the regular boat’s crew) whom the mate had 
selected, she was lowered into the smooth 
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water, and pulled steadily away for the point 
of land nearest us. They were going on a 
voyage of discovery, to try and “ spy out the 
land,” and find fresh water, if possible, be- 
fore dark. 

We watched them till they were about 
half way to the shore, when the second 
mate, who had been talking earnestly with 
the captain for a few minutes, called out:— 

‘Lay aft here, a couple of you, and get 
up the muskets,”? and as my chum and I 
were going down the cabin stairs with him, 
in obedience to the command, we met the 
third officer coming up with a small sack in 
his hand, which we recognized as a cannon- 
cartridge, such as we had made up some 

onths before for our old twelve-pounder 
signal-gun. 

‘¢ What’s up, sir?’ said I, to the second 
mats, Mr. B.; ‘* think we’re going to have 
any trouble ?”’ 

** Don’t know of any, Dick,’ replied Mr. 
B., ‘* but I want to have things ready if any- 
thing should'turn up. Those black thieves 
are infernally treacherous. You can’t trust 
*em any further than you could heave an 
elephant by the tail. I’ve seen as much of 
as I want to.”’ 

We got out muskets enough to arm every 
man in the ship’s company with one, and 
loaded them carefully with powder and ball, 
of which we had abundance, but no cart- 
ridges; and when we returned to the deck 
we found that the third mate had carefully 
loaded the old cannon, filling it about half 
full of spikes, nails, and such bits of scrap 
iron as could be found—there being no can- 
non-shot of any kind on board. 

At eight bells all hands were called aft, 
and the captain told us that he felt as if 
every caution was necessary to be exercised, 
as the people of the island had a bad repu- 
tation, and might endeavor to harm us in 
some way; that it was every man’s duty, as 
well as interest, to keep his eyes and ears 
open on watch; and concluded by ordering 
the arms and ammunition to be distributed, 
and sea-watches to be set—as it was not 
safe to trust the ship to an anchor-watch of 
one or two men. 

The watch below stood their muskets up 
in the angle formed by the forecastle scuttle 
‘and the windlass, throwing an old stun’-sail 
over them to keep off any possible, but not 
probable, dew, and turned in “‘ all standing,”’ 
that is, without. removing their clothes. 
The boat-steerers and carpenter saw that 
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their craft (as harpoons, lances, etc., are 
called) was ready to hand, and the watch 
on deek marched about, carrying their mus- 
kets at every possible angle and in every 
possible manner, or smoked and yarned on 
the forehatch or in the waist-—except two, 
who were stationed, one between the knight- 
heads, forward, and the other on the coach- 
house, aft, as lookouts. 

At eleven o’clock, just as the word had 
been passed to rouse the watch below to 
take their turn on deck, the lookout aft re- 
ported a noise of oars approaching. We 
supposed it was our own boat, of course, for 
the South Sea Islanders use canoes propelled 
by paddles; but the watch was roused in a 
hurry, and muskets, lances and cutting-in- 
spades were held in readiness to give any 
unwelcome intruder a warm reception. The 
oars, however, did belong to our boat, and 
were pulled by our men, who were all back 
again safe—though they bore evident marks 
of having been handled a little roughly. It 
was pretty certain that they had seen na- 
tives, if we had not. 

The boat was hoisted up and secured, and 
then each of her late crew became at once 
the centre of a group of eager inquiries, all 
anxious to know what had been seen, heard 
and done on shore. They had been among > 
the islanders, sure enough. 

After reaching the point, and seeing noth- 
ing particular there, they had pulled along 
the shore for several miles, and at length 
saw a small fire some distance back from the 
beach, which they cautiously pulled im for. 
This fire we did not see from the ship’s 
mast-head was seen by the boat’s crew the 
whole evening. 

On the beach they were met by several 
natives (including a number of women and 
children), who gave them fruit, and by signs 
invited them to land, and come up to the 
fire. For a while their invitations were dis- 
regarded, but their manner was so apparent- 
ly gentle and kind that the men at-last in- 
considerately left the boat, and wefe soon 
mixed up among the islanders, who seemed 
to be fairly overflowing with hospitality. 

Some time had been spent in “* becoming 
acquainted’ with their entertainers, when 
the boat-steerer, who had been jealously 
watching the boat ever since, having several 
times visited her to see that all was right, . 
noticed that a much larger proportion of the 
savages were mén than was the case at first, 
and that our boat’s crew was very much 
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scattered. He mentioned his suspicions to 
the mate, that the savages were gathering, 
and for no good intent, and the officer at 
once agreed that the sooner they were afloat 
the better it would be for them. 

The men were warned to get closer to- 
gether, in as quiet a manner as possible, 
so as not to attract the attention of the 
natives, and to look out sharp for any 
movement on their part. None of the sav- 
ages spoke English, so the arrangements 
were easily made, and the crew got within 
supporting distance of each other, near the 
fire, without apparently arousing their sus- 
picions. 

The mate and his men were armed but 
poorly for a conflict; the sailors had nothing 
but their sheath-knives, and the officer and 
boat-steerer nothing at all, to fight with; 
while the natives were armed with weapons 
of wood—two kinds, one a stick about six- 
teen inches in length, with a large knob on 
the end, which they throw with unerring 
aim, and with force enough to break a man’s 
skull, unless he has an unusual supply of 
that article; the other implement was simply 
a heavy club, made in various forms, and 
ornamented with rude carving. How the 


carving is done I cannot explain, as no iron 


tools were seen among them but an old 
hatchet and a boat-hook, probably sold to 
them by sailors, or stolen from a whaleboat. 

The boat-steerer was directed to go déwn 
to the boat alone, which he could do without 
exciting suspicion, having done the same 
thing several times before since the landing 
was made. Once there, he was to get out 
the spare lances and irons from under the 
thwarts, and at the same time call one of 
the crew down to assist him. It was hoped 
that the two men would be able to get their 
arrangements completed without attracting 
the attention of the savages; and if they 
were successful, as soon as they were all 
ready the mate and his three companions 
were to start boldly for the boat, in a body. 
If they were assailed, as they expected and 
feared to be, then the two men from the 
boat would be able to lend powerful assist- 
ance by attacking the natives who might get 
between the boat and her crew, with the 
deadly lances. 

The plan was perhaps the best that could 


- be laid under the circumstances; and it suc- 


ceeded so far that the boat-steerer and one 
man did get to the boat (round which the 
natives had begun to cluster pretty thickly), 
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and had got out one lance from beneath the 
thwarts when the collision took place—the 
fight commencing at the fire. 

The bow-oarsman, Gilbert, had on a Pan- 
ama hat; and one of the natives, who had 
been trying to buy his sheath-knife for a lot 
of fruit and a mat, suddenly snatched the 
hat off his head, and turned to run. He 
was not quick enough, however, for Gilbert, 
a big, raw-boned man, struck him on the 
side of his head with his clinched fist, knock- 
ing him fairly into the blazing fire. 

“Out with your knives, men—make for 
the boat,’ roared Mr. C.; ‘* come on, K. (to 
the boat-steerer), use your lances—fight for 
your lives, men—fight like the devil! ”’ 

The boat’s crew needed no urging. Gil- 
bert, the moment he had struck the native, 
had snatched a club from another and felled 
him with a blow that would have killed an 
ox. The mate had grappled a savage, who, 
though but a child in his grasp, still man- 
aged to retain his weapon, till the black 
Portuguese from Cape Verd who pulled the 
midship oar drove a knife into his side, 
when the mate got his club. He was then 
an ugly customer to face, for any man. 
The savages, though probably somewhat 
taken by surprise at the commencement of 
the attack so soon, crowded around the little 
party, striking at them with clubs, yelling, 
and throwing stones and their short sticks. 
Several of the sailors had been hurt, but 
none disabled, when they got close down to 
the boat, the big mate fighting a passage, 
knocking out of his way everything that got 
in it, and cheering on the men all the time; 
while Gilbert and the other two men de- 
fended the rear as best they could. Our 
men were vastly superior in physical 
strength, if inferior in numbers; and they 
knew well that they were fighting for their 
lives. But all this time the boat-steerer and 
his man failed to make any diversion in their 
favor; the fact was, they had their hands 
full where they were. 

When the shout arose at the fire for as- 
sistance, K. seized the lance and called on 
the other man to “grab the boat-hook,” 
which he did; but they were instantly at- 
tacked by a crowd of the savages, effectual- 
ly preventing them from giving any assist- 
ance to the mate and his little party. The 
lance was not the best tool to handle in such 
a melee, but K. managed to drive it through 
the naked breast of one unhappy wretch, 
when a second, who was too close to him to 
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render the long lance available, aimed a blow 
at his head with his club. K. relinquished 
his lance and sprang aside in time to escape 
the club, whose owner he clinched, and the 
two whirled and twisted in a death-struggle 
for the mastery, the infuriated natives who 
were crowding round being unable to strike 

_the seaman for fear of injuring their own 
friend. The boat-steerer had succeeded in 
getting the club from his antagonist, and 
had a grasp on his throat with his left hand 
which would soon have terminated his life, 
while with the cudgel.he kept off the others 
as best he might, when he was struck a 
glancing blow on the back of the head by 
one of the short clubs, thrown at him from 
a considerable distance. Dazed and reeling 
with the blow, he dropped both the native 
and the club, and in a moment was down 
under the feet of a dozen of the savage 
wretches. His fate was apparently certain, 
when the man with the boat-hook made his 
appearance, and put a new face on the mat- 
ter. 

This man was a son of “ ould Ireland,’ 
and in his hands the despised boat-hook had 
proved far more effective than the trusted 
lance had been in the boat-steerer’s. The 
handle of the hook was a stout piece of 
white ash, about nine feet long; and, holding 
it by the middle, with his two hands, Pat 
had fought with both ends, using either one 
to parry or strike with, and occasionally giv- 
ing some one a punch with the pike, or a 
tear with the hook. He and his hook were 
a grand success, and it was well for the 
boat-steerer that Pat had managed to fight 
his way round to his part of the boat (they 
having been on opposite sides of her when 
the fight began), just as the savages had got 
the white man to the ground. 

A tear of the hook into the naked flesh of 
a native who was kneeling beside the pros- 
trate man and trying to get a blow at his 
head, a dozen rapid but heavy whacks of 
the boat-hook on the unprotected pates of 
the demons, and Pat waved his improvised 
shillalah in triumph over the living but still 
prostrate body of his friend, just as the mate 
and his men broke through the howling 
crowd into the open space cleared by the 
boat-hook. 

Hurrah! boys, her2’s the boat! shouted 
the mate; ‘* we’ll weather ’em yet.” 

A glance told him the whole story (except 
that he supposed K. to be dead, when he 

wasn’t, for he is living yet), and he gave his 


orders with the desperate coolness of a brave 
man who knew that he was expected to save 
the lives of the boat’s crew, if they were to 
be saved at all. 

‘*Gilbert, Pat, whack ’em back, whack 
’em back. You Peanuts and Beef (the ‘ pur- 
ser’s names’ of the two Portuguese sailors), 
put K. in the boat, then run the boat off 
and get out two oars.”’ And all the time he 
was issuing these commands he was beat- 
ing back the savages from the front, while 
Gilbert with his club defended one side, and 
Pat with his boat-hook took care of the 
other. 

The insensible boat-steerer was tumbled 
into the boat, and she was shoved off the 
beach by the two Portuguese; one of whom, 
the black Cape de Verd Islander, carried be- 
tween his teeth the reeking sheath-knife 
with which he had sent more than one of the 
assailants to their long home. It was fort- 
unate for the crew that the boat’s bow only 
was on the beach, so that the two men could 
launch her. Had she been entirely hauled 
up, net a man of them would have left the 
beach alive. The moment the boat was 
afloat, the natives, as if satisfied that a des- 
perate effort only could now prevent the es- 
cape of their prey, rushed upon the three 
men who were still on shore, and dashed 
out into the water to attack the boat, or per- 
haps to haul her again on shore. 

One native seized the boat’s gunwale only 
to fall back as Beef’s knife passed with a 
jerk across his neck; and another was beaten 
down by Peanuts’ oar. But the whalemen 
were beyond the reach of reinforcements, 
and such fighting as they were engaged in 
would soon exhaust them. There were only 


two things for them to do—eseape or die; to: 


conquer was out of the question, for fresh 


men took the places of the natives as fast as. 


they were knocked over or disabled. 

‘* Now, men,”’ called the mate, to his two 
companions, all three of them having been 
gradually forced backwards by the assailants 
until they were knee-deep in the water, the 
boat’s bow being close to them, and the 
Portuguese lending a hand at the fight when 
they saw a chance; ‘‘ now, men, stand by to 
jump aboard when I count three; stand by 
your oars, you two—one, two, three.”? And 


with the last word Gilbert and the mate 
tumbled into the boat, which immediately 
backed off a few boat-lengths, leaving poor 
Pat alone, to what seemed a certain death. 

Pat, however, had no intention of submit- 
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ting to his fate with anything of lamblike 
gentleness. On the contrary, he fought 
with a cool fury (to coin a phrase—the only 
one I know that will convey my meaning), 
that kept the savages from getting any effec- 
tive blows at him, while he called out to the 
men in the boat, in tones of agonized en- 
treaty: — 

‘* For God’s sake, boys, you won’t leave 
me here now?”’ 

He was obliged to retreat further and 
further into the water by the closing in of 
the natives, until he was so far submerged 
that the water seriously interfered with the 
working of his long boat-hook, one end of 
which was often below its surface; and an- 
other minute would probably have been fatal 
to Pat, when the boat came once more on 
the scene. 

The mate had got aft to the steering-oar, 
and Gilbert was seated on his thwart, when 
Pat was missed; and at the same moment his 
appeal for help reached their ears. 

** Pull in, pull away, pull boys, pull,”’ or- 
dered the mate, hurriedly, to the two Portu- 
guese; ‘* Gil, get out an under-thwart iron— 
quick!”? And the brave men in the boat 
again pulled in, ready to face anew the terri- 
ble danger from which they had so recently 
escaped, but not to desert their shipmate in 
his extremity. The crew had gallantly sup- 
ported each other, to which conduct they 
owed the ultimate safety of all their number. 
The Portuguese seamen might easily have 
backed the boat out of danger’s way when 
they first got into her, and left the rest to be 
destroyed; as also might Pat have now been 
left to his fate, without risking the rest of 
the crew. Perhaps, in view of the almost 
hopelessness of saving him, those in the 
boat would have been justified in refusing to 
again face the perils of the beach; but they 
did not stop to consider the matter; they 
pulled straight in for where the fight was 
going on, instead. 

Not many strokes were needed to take 
them there; and the iron from Gilbert’s hand 
transfixed one native, at the same time that 
the boat’s bow struck another, knocking 
him down; and profiting by the surprise oc- 
casioned by this unexpected attack from an 
enemy they had supposed to have fled, Gil- 
bert grabbed Pat by the hair with one hand 
and by the arm with the other, and singing 
out, “Stern, stern!” with all his might 
hauled his man in over the bow, somewhat 
battered and bruised, and a good deal ex- 
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hausted, but alive and ‘‘ as well as could be 
expected.”” A few stern strokes of the oars 
took the boat off into darkness and deep 
water, and all danger was over. 

‘“¢ By the three geese! but wasn’t it warm 
work ?”’ said Pat, as he settled himself on 
his thwart and shipped his oar; ‘‘ but I lost 
the boat-hook, Mr. C; couldn’t help it, sir, 
the thieving vilyuns tuck it away from me! ” 

‘** Oh, hang the boat-hook—let it go,” said 
the mate, in spite of himself having to laugh 
at such an apology at such a time, and under 
such circumstances. ‘‘ But have a lookout 
at K.; see if he’s alive, Patrick.” 

‘** Yes, sir,’’ responded Patrick, and thrust- 
ing his hand inside the boat-steerer’s shirt, 
continued, “ alive ? it’s himself that is, then; 
hey—wake up, mate; what are ye layin’ 
down here for, and we goin’ off to the 
ship?” 

Some salt water on his face soon brought 
the boat-steerer to, and he was seated in the 
stern-sheets of the boat; and though still 
weak and ill, he was able to climb the side 
when the boat got alongside. Old Beef had 
a bad hurt on his left side, and all were more 
or less bruised; but no lives had been lost, 
nor any serious, permanent injury sustained, 
by any of the boat’s crew. 

The utmost vigilance was exercised for 
the rest of the night, but no other disturb- 
ance took place. 

The next day was calm; and our officers 
and captain consulted together as to the pro- 
priety of leaving the islands without attempt- 
ing to procure water, as it was manifestly 
madness to trust the natives, particularly 
after what had occurred. The shores of the 
island seemed as destitute of life as they 
had when we first viewed them; and the 
third mate (whose boat-steerer I was) about 
noon lowered his boat, and pulled in for the 
land, not intending, however, to try the 
mate’s experiment over again. 

We kept a safe distance off shore, and 
kept a sharp lookout at it, as well; but we 
saw nothing to alarm us, so we pulled down 
past the point, on the opposite side from 
where the mate had gone the preceding 
evening, for about two miles. Here we 
found what was evidently a small stream of 
water, little more than a brook, running in- 
to the bay; and we knew it must be fresh 
water, though we did not dare to land, to 
test it by drinking; we should not have seen 
it at all but for a slight break in the dense 
growth of trees and brush, a species of man- 
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grove growing on the banks of the brook, 
and nowhere else. 

“‘That’s the place, boys,”’ said the third 
mate; ‘‘ we must get water there, or not at 
all.’ 

We returned to the ship: without having 
seen anything suspicious, unless the absence 
of the natives from sight might be accounted 
such, and another conference took place 
among the officers. It was agreed that the 
third mate (not the second, who generally 
gets the water, on board a whaleship), who 
knew where the stream was, should tow a 
small raft of casks to the watering-place the 
ensuing night, under cover of the darkness; 
fill the casks and roll them out as fast as 
possible before rafting them again, so that 
they would be, as much as possible, con- 
cealed by the salt water, and there anchor 
the raft, so that it would not be driven in 
shore again by the advancing tide. As soon 
as the raft was afloat, it was to be taken in 
tow, and the ‘‘ wheft ’’ set in the stern as a 
signal for the other boats, which were then 
to come down boldly, well-armed, and help 
get it alongside. 

The manner of rafting casks is as follows: 
two rope beckets are put on each end of a 
cask, and secured in place by the hoops— 
four beckets to a cask. A rope is then run 
through the beckets, the bight of it being 
around the end of the last cask, so that the 
casks all follow each other, end on; and are 
towed with greater ease, once the raft is 
started, than a single cask with its broadside 
to the boat. 

Our casks had been becketed for some 
time; so during the afternoon six three- 
barrel casks were strung together and put 
over the side, in readiness for our miduight 
occasion. We cleared our boat, taking out 
everything but the oars and water-keg; a 
good lunch was stowed away in her; and a 
grand mustering of arma took place, to fur- 
nish us with the means of defence if we 
should be molested, which was not expected 
to happen, as we hoped to be able to get the 
raft started for the ship before the natives 
observed us. Once started, we did not im- 
agine they would attempt to interfere; or if 
they did, a few musket shots were expected 
to put them all to flight. 

As to arms, we made rather a poor show. 
There were plenty of muskets, but the third 
mate would take only two in the boat, saying 
they would only be in the way. Each man 
was furnished with a cutlass; but of pistols 
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there was a most lamentable dearth, ther 
being but one on board the ship, a wretched 
little ‘* pepper-box”’ belonging to the cap- 
tain, and called a “‘ revolver ” from courtesy, 
which would not go off half the time, and 
when it did, would hardly have hurt a man 
at ten feet distance. This Mr. S. (our offi- 
cer) declined to take, saying he had much 
rather have a half-brick to trust to in a fight. 

At about ten o’clock we left the ship with 
our regular boat’s crew (Peanuts, the black 
Portuguese, who had been-on shore with the 
mate, pulling our midship oar), towing the 
light raft, and at about midnight we arrived 
at the break in the woods which was our 
guide to the brook. The latter we easily 
found; and by four o’clock our casks were 
filled, rolled out in the water as far as we 
could manage it, rafted, and the raft anchor- 
ed. The tide was still falling, but as the 
day was breaking we dared not show our- 
selves any longer; we depended for our 
safety on being able to conceal our presence 
from the savages until the casks were floated 
by the incoming tide, and then getting on 
board the ship before they could muster in 
force enough to annoy us. 

Having finished the raft, we fisted the 
boat and ran her up in the bed of the stream 
till she was wholly concealed by the man- 
groves; and then settled ourselves to wait with 
what patience we might for the raft to float. 
We stuck to the boat, the mangrove swamp 
not being a very inviting place to roam in, 
even if experience had not taught us a les- 
son. Daylight came; we could see the ship, 
which was pleasant, and could not see any 
natives, which was equally agreeable. The 
sun had got well up, and the tide had risen 
very perceptibly, and still everything was 
apparently going on all right. The vague 
sense of uneasiness which we had felt at 
first, and which had kept our eyes pretty 
wide open and our mouths closely shut in 
the early part of the morning, gradually gave 
way to a sense of satisfaction at the manner 
in which we were outwitting the natives, 
and we chuckled a little bit among ourselves, 
though in a somewhat guarded manner, 
certainly. 

** The raft’s nearly afloat, boys,’’ said Mr. 
S., at ten o’clock or thereabouts; ‘‘ we’ll be 
off in half an hour, and the black thieves 
can bag their heads. Halloo! what’s that? 
Take a look at the ship, Dick.’’ 

The exclamation was drawn from him by 
a low, dull booming sound from the direction 
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of the ship. Jumping into the little stream, 
from the bow of the boat, where I had been 
lying, I parted the mangroves and looked 
out. The ship was all right, and nothing 
appeared to awaken distrust; but while I 
looked, a puff of white smoke rose from her 
waist, and I saw a dark object run up and 
down from her taffrail to the end of the 
spanker-gaff, several times. It was the 
“ wheft,”’ or recall flag, which did not blow 
eut so as to show well, the day being hot 
and still. The ship was signaling our re- 
turn, and running the wheft up and down 
was to emphasize it. . In a few moments the 
dull boom of the cannon again’ reached us. 

‘‘ The wheft’s running up and down, sir, 
and they are firing the gun,’’ I reported to 
our Officer. 

Launch the boat—off with her, boys,” 
said Mr. 8., sharply and decisively; ‘‘ there’s 
ascrew loose somewhere; the sooner we’re 
off there the better. Off she goes.” 

We ran the boat into the water, shipped 
our oars, and started for the ship. As we 
passed the raft I remarked, ‘‘ The raft’s all 
afloatysir.” 

“Pull away—never mind the raft; lay 
back, my lads,”’ was the reply, as we left the 
anchored casks astern. 

The sun was hot, but we pulled a long, 
sweeping stroke that was rapidly taking us 
out clear of the point, when the signal-gun 
again boomed forth its warning, this time 
much louder and more startling, as we were 
considerably nearer than when it was first 
fired. All hands had been looking anxiously 
round to discover the cause of the evident 
uneasiness on board the ship, but nothing 
had rewarded our search. We knew that we 
must be visible from the ship, for they knew 
just where to look for us, and we were less 
than six miles distant. 

‘Lay back, men,” said the third mate, 
commencing to “‘ back up” the after oar for 
the first time since we started; “lay back; 
there’s the devil to pay somewhere, that we 
can’t see. Spring her, boys, spring her! ”’ 

All felt as if, as Mr. S. had said, “‘ the 
devil was to pay somewhere,” and we laid 
back with a will, shooting our light boat 
through the water at a rate which soon took 
us clear of the point. The earnestness of 
the ship’s men was all explained now. 
There, less than a mile from us, fair abeam, 
and paddling rapidly for the ship, were at 
least twenty large canoes, holding probably 
forty men each. To resist such a force in 
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our boat was hopeless; our only hope of sal- 
vation lay in gaining the ship before they did. 

As we were pulling straight for the vessel, 
and the canoes were aiming for the same 
point, we were of course rapidly nearing 
each other; our aim was to be ahead of the 
natives before the converging lines of our 
respective courses should meet. It was a 
hard race—to an uninterested spectator it 
would doubtless have been very fine; but we 
didn’t think -much of it. Pulling for life, 
the stake is too heavy for the contestants to 
enjoy it. No breath was wasted in talk, for 
none needed urging to lay out the last ounce 
of strength. The musket in the bow both- 
ered me alittle; [ missed a stroke and tossed 
it overboard. The third mate said nothing, 
but ceased heaving on the stroke oar a 
moment to toss over the other. So much 
weight was gone, and that was of more 
importance than all the fighting we could 
do, if we were overhauled. 

We had reached within a mile of the ship, 
when it was evident that if there were any 
advantage in speed it was on our side—we 
were certainly a little ahead of the other 
racers. ‘The savages, a set of naked, howl- 
ing demons, eager for vengeance, and accus- 
tomed to the heat of the climate, plied their 
paddles with a will; while we were encum- 
bered with clothing, (not much of it, to be 
sure, but still enough to make a difference), 
and were but a few months away from the 
cold and cheerless region of sea north of 
Behring’s Strait. But men will work hard 
for life; we did. Five minutes more would 
decide the race, one way or the other. 

We had pulled in a direct line for the ship; 
but the savages had headed a very little 
across our course, hoping to cut us off, so 
that some of their canoes were now in our 
wake and well astern. But the leading one 
was a little on our quarter, and not more 
than a ship’s length off. Two years’ prac- 
tice in whaleboats had trained our muscles 
well, but though we had many a hard tug 
after ‘‘ fast boats,’? we had never seen occa- 
sion for such exercise as this race was giving 
us, and aching wrists and labored breathing 
warned me that not many more miles would 
finish me; nor were the others less dis- 
tressed. One man only of our crew seemed 
fresh—Peanuts, the black Portuguese, who 
bent his long back as he reached the blade 
of his eighteen-foot oar nearly forward of 
mine, and then bent thé stout ash as though 
it were a bit of willow, without “turning a 
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hair’? with sweat. Half blinded with the 
perspiration which streamed from our fore- 
heads into our eyes, we could not spare even 
the moment required to dry our faces, but 
labored on, scarce able to see our oar-blades, 
the silence in our boat, broken only by the 
rapid, steady rollicking of the oars and the 
deep breathing of the rowers, contrasting 
strangely with the infernal yellings of our 
pursuers. Mr. 8. could see the ship, of 
course, as he faced that way, but the boat’s 
crew could not, and the third mate could 
not see the canvas; but neither party could 
spare an instant to look around. Moments 
were too precious just then. Peanuts was 
the first to break the silence which had been 
observed since we first saw the canoes. 
Gnashing his teeth at the enemy, he said:— 

black dev! we beatee you!’’ and 
suddenly elevating his voice to a yell, he 
continued, ‘‘ we beatee you! ” 

we drop ’em any, Dick?’ gasped 
Mr. 8., without turning round. 

** Yes, sir, I think we do a little,” an- 
swered I; for I could see that the gap 
between us had increased. 

Hurrah, boys!’’ continued ¢he third 
mate; “‘they haven’t got us yet. Then we 
bring the ship this way, a boat’s length 
every stroke. I can see the gun-barrels shine 
—there’s men in the top with muskets. Lay 
back, boys; another half-mile and we’re safe.” 

Encouraged by the prospect of victory in 
the race, hope and a feeling of defiance lent 
new vigor to our weakened and over-exerted 
muscles; and as the sound of a cheer from 
our shipmates reached our ears, telling us 
how eagerly we were watched and how 
ready our companions were to assist us if 
possible, an answering shout went back 
from us—drowned though it was in the yell- 
ing.of the natives. 

** Keep you stroke now, men, keep your 
stroke now,” said the officer; ‘‘ don’t hurry 
your stroke; we’ll do ’em brown yet; keep 
your stroke, and lay back; one minute more 
and we’re there. Steady and cool’s the word. 
Ha! there goes a musket.”’ 

We heard no report, nor the whiz of the 
bullet, but a commotion in the leading canoe 
indicated that someone was hurt. A mo- 
ment later and we could hear the report of 
the muskets which the men in the tops were 
firing at our pursuers, and the whiz of the 
bullets over our heads. 

In spite of himself, and his admonition to 
us to keep cool, a yell of exultation broke 
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from the third mate, and was joined in by 
all hands. We had good cause to exult. 
Several of the natives must have been hit, 
judging from the confusion in the foremost 
canoe, which still pursued, but had evidently 
lost heart in the chase. We could distin- 
guish the shouts of our shipmates as they 
cheered us on. And then came the chief 
mate’s hail, ‘‘ Pull round the stern, Mr. 8.’’ 

We shot round the ship’s stern, and 
alongside; in a few seconds we were on . 
deck, exhausted, but safe. Each man 
grasped a weapon to face the foe; but they 
evidently had no intention to attack. On 
the contrary, they were paddling as fast as 
possible to get out of range of the bullets, 
which were being sent at them from the 
decks, now, as well as from the tops. The 
signal-gun, from which the ‘assorted ’’ 
charge had been drawn before signaling to 
us, had been reloaded, and was pointing out 
of the waist at the canoes. 

Peanuts, whose blood was up, and who . 
was fairly foaming with rage, saw the cap- 
tain’s ‘‘ pepper-box ” lying on the capstan, 
snatched it up, ran to the waist, and snapped 
it at the vent of the signal-gun. For once, 
the wretched pepper-box went off the first 
time it was snapped; and a deafening report 
ensued, the spikes and other missiles spat- 
tering thickly in the water around the re- 
treating canoes, and doubtless doing much 
injury, while the over-loaded old gun kick- 
ed square over the main hatch, landing on 
its back with the carriage uppermost against. 
the opposite bulwarks. 

That was the last shot fired. How many, 
if any, of the savages were killed, we could 
not tell; but there were enough of them left 
to paddle back to the shore again nearly as 
rapidly as they had come, at any rate. As 
the canoes neared the land on their return, 
the captain suddenly turned to the mate, 
‘* Man the windlass, Mr. C.; we’ll get out of 
this hole.” 

The anchor was lifted and our canvas be- 
ing filled with a light breeze, we soon left 
the accursed islands astern; and the sun 
rose next morning on an unbroken horizon 
of water. Our raft of casks may be anchor- 
ed there yet-—we never went to look after it 
again; and its loss put us on short allowance 
of water until we reached Tumbez, in Peru, 
some time after. If any one wants to go to 


the Easter Islands for water he can go; but 
I shall beg leave to decline keeping him 
company. 
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THE GHOST OF LEMON LANE. 


HE house was haunted! You would not 
have thought so, perhaps, at first sight, 

for a prettier little cottage, nestling among 
sweet-brier and cinnamon roses, snowy 
white, preternaturally green doors and blinds 
and sparkling little lattice-windows, you 
could not wish tosee. It stood within Squire 


_ Lemon’s grounds, down at the remote end 


of Squire Lemon’s long garden, and, of 
course, Squire Lemon was its owner. 

Yes, the cottage in Lemon Lane was 
haunted. Half a dozen years ago, the 
squire’s gardener, who lived there, had come 
home in the small hours in a raging state of 


drink, and had killed his wife; and next 


morning, in a fit of impotent penitence, cut 
his own throat. They buried the tragic 
gardener and his wife out of sight, and the 


cottage in Lemon Lane was ‘to let.””> But - 


untold gold could not have induced the good 
people in that little town to pitch their tent 
among the golden willows and cinnamon 
roses. Whether it was the gardener, or 
whether it was his wife, or whether it were 
both, nobody could tell for certain; but 
the house was pronounced to be haunted. 

Squire Lemon stood at his study window, 
looking frowningly aslant a long vista of 
sunshine, and yellow willows, and flaming 
red rosés, down at the offending cottage, 
gleaming like a toy-house of ivory amid the 
bright green gloom. Not all the sparkling 
morning sunlight, not all that brilliant gar- 
den picture, could efface one of those ugly, 
wicked little wrinkles from the smoke-dried 
face of grim Squire Lemon. 

** It’s a hundred and fifty dollars a year 
clean out of my pocket,” mused the squire, 
scowling at the haunted house. ‘‘ Six years 
that cottage has been vacant, and six times 
one hundred and fifty is nine hundred dollars. 
Nine hundred dollars out of a man’s pocket 
because a drunken brute comes home and 
kills his wife and cuts his throat for his own 
amusement.”’ 

The squire broke off with a very sour face, 
for fluttering in and out among the trees 
came a girlish figure, slender and graceful 
as became its owner’s eighteen years.. Very 
slowly and spiritlessly she walked, and very, 
very pale was the pretty face, upon which 
the jubilant summer sun shone. 

** And there’s another bother,” burst out 
the choleric squire, regarding angrily his 


only child and heiress, ‘I’ve fed her and 
clothed her, and bought her a piano, and 
everything her heart could desire, and what 
sort of a return does she make me? Why, 
she goes and falls in love with a dandified, 
empty-headed, city counter-jumper. And 
she wants me to let her marry him, and 
spend my money for me! No, Miss Eleanor 
Lemon! ”’ 

At this moment a servant came up, and 
said: ‘‘ A lady, sir, at the door, asking to see 
you.” 

‘* A lady! Who is she? What does she 
want ?” 

‘*T don’t know her, sir. It’s about the 
haunt—the cottage down the lane, I think.” 

The squire opened his eyes. Was it a 
tenant at last ? 

‘* The cottage, eh? Show her in at once, 
Sam—at once!”’ 

Squire Lemon seated himself in his chair 
of authority, and the next moment Sam re- 
appeared, ushering in the lady. A lady, tall 
and majestic, who moved with slow, stately 
dignity; who was robed in deepest, deepest 
mourning—crape and bombazine; a widow’s | 
cap encircling a pale, handsome face gleam- 
ing behind a long, crape veil. 

‘*T heard at the hotel, Mr. Lemon,” the 
lady said, in a melodious monotone, sinking 
into the proffered chair, “‘ that you had a 
desirable cottage to rent. Now I am in 
search of a small house; I am a widow, and 
live quite alone, and I have called to know 
your terms.”’ 

The squire gave a little gasp; he was so 
much taken by surprise. 

‘* The terms are nothing; the cottage is 
very cheap,”’ he said, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘‘ Eight lovely little rooms, ma’am, 
and only one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year; beautiful surroundings, as you may 
see, in the way of garden grounds; and 
water and gas on the premises. It’s a dead 
bargain.” 

The lady arose and surveyed the white 
cottage with a critical eye. 

It’s a pretty place,” she said, “‘a very 
pretty place. But it has its drawbacks, . 
Squire Lemon,” turning to him with a 
charming smile. ‘‘I know all about the 
ghost!” 

**Confound the ghost! I beg your par- 
don, ma’am, but the people are such—well, 
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fools! The only ghosts are the wind and the 
rats, and the trees, and the moonlight, and 
their imaginations! You try the house, 


ma’am, and if the ghost bothers you, why 


There! Ican’tsay fairer?’’ 

“‘No. It’s a bargain, Mr. Lemon.” 

The lady held out one daintily-kidded 
hand, with a second charming smile. 

“Tt is partly furnished, is it not? Will 
you show it to me now, that I may know 


‘ what I want? I wish toenteratonce. My 


name,” with a third electric smile full at the 
squire, ‘‘is Mrs. Seaton, and my husband 
has been dead for seven months. He was a 
merchant in Boston.”’ 

“ How uncommonly good-looking she is!” 
thought the elderly squire, getting a little 
fluttered under this masked battery of bril- 
liant smiles; ‘‘ I wish she would put up her 
veil and let us have a better look at her. I’m 
very glad the cottage is going to be rented, 
and remarkably glad we’re going to have such 
a real nice tenant! She’ll be company for 
Nelly, too—keep her from moping her addled 
wits out among the trees and flowers.” 

Side by side, Squire Lemon and his fair 
tenant sauntered down the leafy lane that 
led from the house to the cottage. Mrs. 


_, Seaton talked vivaciously, and in a way that 


showed her heart had not been altogether 
broken by the decease of the~late lamented 
Mr. Seaton. 

Eleanor Lemon, sitting among pansies and 
daisies under the waving willows, idling over 
‘Tennyson, looked up in some surprise at her 
father, and the stately lady in widow’s weeds. 
Mrs. Seaton glanced her bright eyes that 
way, too. 

“Your daughter, I presume, Squire 
Lemon? I heard you had an only daughter. 
Such a very, very pretty girl! She’s exceed- 
ingly like you! ” 

“Whata delightful woman this is!” 
thought the squire. ‘’Pon my wort, it’s a 
pleasure to hear her talk! ” 

“Has she been ill?” the widow said; 
“¢she looks sadly pale! 

*¢ Well, ma’am,”’ said Squire Lemon, in an 
outburst of confidence, ‘I'll tell you how it 
is! She’s been and set her heart on some 
chap down to Boston—a drygoods clerk, 
without money in his pocket, or, I suppose, 
brains in his head—one George Lyon, if 
ever you heard the name. I let her go 
last Christmas to spend the holidays with 
her aunt, and what does she do but come 
back engaged! But I’ll take the nonsense 
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out of her. She’s kinder pining, you see, 
ma’am, as young folks will in these cases, 
and she’s took to poetry and turning pale. 
By and by, Mrs. Seaton, I’ll get you to talk 
to her, and reason her out of her nonsense. 
Here’s the house, ma’am; walk right in.’’ 

The squire and the widow explored the 
house, and the widow was delighted. 

‘*T’ll have a piano in that corner,” she 
said, ‘‘ and this shall be my sleeping-room. 
I won’t have a servant for two reasons: 
the first, I prefer todo my own work; the 
second, no one would live in the haunted 
house. move in this very evening.” 

Mrs. Seaton: was a woman of delightful 
energy and promptitude. Before the sun 
set, everything needful was disposed within 
the cottage, and Mrs. Seaton herself came 
with the dusk. And all Lemonville knew 
that the haunted house had a tenant, and 
great was the wondering thereat. 

Eerly next forenoon, the squire called 
politely upon his new tenant. He entered 
the parlor, where a delicious half-light 
reigned, where a piano stood, and flowers 
bloomed, and where the widow received 
him. She was handsome, very handsome, 
in a large and grand sort of way, and was 
not an inch under five feet ten—Squire 
Lemon’s style precisely. 

**T always did like your big, and buxom, 
and bouncing sort of woman,”’ thought the 
squire, sitting complacently under the light 
of sparkling eyes and sunny smile, “and I 
always shall. If ever I marry again,” sur- 
veying the magnificent Cleopatra before 
him, ‘“‘I should like a woman like this Mrs. 
Seaton.” 

Mrs. Seaton might have been a witch, so 
artfully did she while away the time. She 
talked to the squire, she played for him, she 
sang for him, she laughed and jested, and 
derided the ghost, and made herself alto- 
gether so bewitching, that the squire found 
it was one o’clock, and his dinner time, 
before he thought half an hour was gone. 

**Come again,’’ Mrs. Seaton said, as he 
rose to go, ‘“‘it would be a charity to my 
loneliness. And send your pretty, pale 
daughter, please.’’ 

The squire went home all in a delighiful 
tingle and glow. On the way he met his 
pale, pensive Eleanor. 

‘* Nelly,” he said, with unusual gentleness, 
** you look dull, child. Go and call on Mrs. 
Seaton at the cottage. She’s a delightful 
person, and will cheer you up directly.” 
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think I’m bewitched when I’m with you, 


‘* Yes, papa,” Eleanor said, listlessly. 
She didn’t care much for Mrs. Seaton, and 
she rather preferred moping herself to death, 
since she was never more to see her darling 
George; but her aimless feet turned of them- 
selves down the lane in the direction of the 
cottage. The tall, handsome widow stood in 
the vine-wreathed doorway, among the climb- 
ing roses, like a picture in a frame. 

*¢ Nelly! ” she said. 

Eleanor Lemon gave a cry—one, no more, 
and stood stock still, staring. 

‘* Nelly,” the widow repeated, ‘‘ don’t you 
know me? Come in! Come in!” 

Eleanor advanced, her face flushing and 
paling, her eyes ready to start out of her 
head. Mrs. Seaton drew her into the cottage 
and shut the door. 

Squire Lemon’s daughter returned to the 
house, an hour or so later, with a face as 
radiant as the summer sunshine itself. The 
squire was at the study window, gazing 
absently at the little white cottage. 

** Well, Nelly,” he said, without looking 
at her, ‘*‘ and how do you like Mrs. Seaton ?” 

‘* T think she’s splendid, papa! ’’ responded 
Eleanor, with a warmth that was genuine. 
‘*She’s lovely! “I could stay there forever 
and listen to her! ” 

‘*She’s a very fine woman, a very fine 
woman,’’ said the squire, his eyes twinkling. 
‘* Take her for your model, Nelly, and grow 
bright and cheerful. I think I’ll step down 
and see if the kitchen don’t want some 
fixing.” 

Which he did accordingly, while Miss 
Eleanor lay back and laughed, and laughed, 
until the tears stood in her eyes. 

** Poor, dear papa!’ she said. ‘‘ Oh! what 
fun it is; and what will he say when he 
finds it out! ” 

A week passed. The ghost of Lemon 
Lane was on its good behavior, and never 
once disturbed the repose of the sprightly 
young widow. She laughed and she sang, 
and might have exorcised a whole brigade of 
ghosts with the radiance of her smiling face. 
So Squire Lemon thought, and so Squire 
Lemon said one day, when under the intox- 
icating influence of bright badinage, brighter 
glances, and brightest smiles, he lost his head, 
and fairly blurted out his admiration, like a 
school-boy who is under the influence of 
** early love.” 

“I didn’t intend to speak so soon,” said 
the squire, mopping his flushed face, ‘ but I 
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Mrs. Seaton. I’m dead in love, and that’s 
the long and short of it; and if you’ll love 
me, say so, and I’ll make you Mrs. Lemon 
right off the reel! ” 

Mrs. Seaton was standing beside him. 
She sunk now upon a chair, and buried her 
face in her handkerchief, while her stately 
form quivered with internal emotion. 

‘*Oh, come now!” said the squire, shift- 
ing uneasily from one leg to the other, like 
an agitated gander, ‘‘ don’t you take on, you . 
know! You’re young and handsome,’ but 
then you’re a widow, which would be a 
drawback to some men; and I’m elderly and 
rich, and you shall live in clover for the rest 
of your life. Do say yes; I’m dreadfully in 
earnest about this here!” 

‘* Tt is so sudden, so unexpected! ” faltered 
the widow. ‘Oh, dear, Mr. Lemon! I 
don’t know what to say!” 

“ right! ” cried the squire; ‘ that’s as 
good as yes any day! We’ll have a wedding 
in a week! ”’ 

your daughter?’’? murmured the 
widow; ‘‘ she may object.” 

‘**T should like to catch her at it! ” retorted 
the wooer, “that’s all! Object! What 
business is it of hers! She’ll be bridesmaid, 
if you say so; and we’l) take her with us on 
a little wedding-trip to New York; and we’ll 
go to the theatres, and to the Central Park, 
and if that doesn’t put George Lyon out of 


her head, I don’t know what will! It’s a 
bargain, isn’t 
Yes; it was a bargain. Mrs. Seaton 


placed her hand in his, and murmured an ~ 
inaudible something, and the compact was 
sealed. 

‘*¢ Send your daughter to me,”’ faltered the 
widow. ‘I shall not be completely happy, 
until I hear from her own lips that she can 
love me.” 

** All right!” said the squire, boyishly. 
** She’s safe to do that, I reckon. I’ll send 
her straight along.” 

He sauntered up to the house, actually 
whistling, for the first time in a round 
decade of years. ‘It’s sharp work,” he 
said to himself; ‘short, sharp, decisive! 
Only a week! But then I never did approve 
of long courtships. I wonder what Nelly’ll 
say ? ” 

Nelly said very little. She heard the news 
with folded hands and quiet face. 

‘*Very well, papa,’”’ she replied, briefly. 
**T hope you’ll be happy.” 

‘*¢ You’ll go and see Mrs. Seaton, my dear,’’ 
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said her father, entreatingly. ‘‘She’s so 
fond of you, you know. 

‘‘No fonder of me than I am of her,” 
Eleanor said, a little irrepressible smile 
dimpling her mouth. ‘I'll go, of course.” 

But the course of true love never did run 
smooth, as you have heard before; and 
Squire Lemon’s love, just as everything was 
going right, suddenly turned and went all 
wrong. And the ghost did the mischief at 
last. 

The day after “he day on which he had 
proposed, the squire walked down, in a state 
of blissful beatitude, to call upon his fasci- 
nator; and, to his unutterable consternation, 
he found her huddled all in a heap in a 
corner of the parlor, with a wild and hor- 
rified face. 
“Go! go! go!” shrieked Mrs. Seaton, 


deliriously. ‘‘Oh, for pity’s sake, never 


come near me again! ”’ e 

The squire stood aghast. 

‘¢ Oh, don’t come in! Don’t look at me! 
Don’t speak to me!” wildly adjured the 
widow. ‘Only let me fly from this dreadful 
place, never to return! ” 

‘¢ Good Lord! ”’ gasped the squire, ‘* what 
in thunder’s the matter ? ”’ 

“The ghost! the ghost! ’’ exclaimed the 
widow, frantically. ‘‘Oh, Squire Lemon! 
I saw the ghost last night, and it spoke to 
shrieked Mrs. Seaton. 

** And what the deuce did it say?’ gasped 
the squire, in utter consternation. 

‘It said you were a cruel tyrant; that 
you were breaking the heart of your only 
child—that a man who would tyrannize over 
an only daughter would tyrannize over his 
wife! Andit’s true! I will obey its warn- 
ing! All is at an end between us!” 

You’re sure you saw the ghost?” said 
the squire, at last, rather staggered. 

Sure as sure! 

*¢ And you won’t marry me unless—unless 
I let Nelly marry the drygoods man ?”’ 

Exactly, Squire Lemon.”’ 

** Well, look here, now! I’d a good deal 
rather lose Nelly than lose you; 80, sup- 
posing I promise to let her heave herself 
away, you’ll stick to your bargain ? ”’ 

* On this condition, Squire Lemon, that 
you let your daughter marry the man of her 
choice first. I dare not otherwise. Once 
let me see her married, and I will be your 
wife, whenever you wish it.” 

“*Tt’s a go!” cried Squire Lemon. “ 
telegraph to the city this very hour, and 
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marry the two young noodles out of hand!” 

‘* Dearest Peter,’”? murmured the widow, 
in melting tones, “‘how good you are! I 
shall be the happiest of women when your 
wife. I will have to go to Boston to pur- 
chase my wedding-dress. The young man 
will be here by Saturday night, I dare say; 
why not let the wedding take place the 
ensuing Monday? I will return home Mon- 
day evening; let them be safely married and 
out the way before I return.”’ 

Squire Lemon listened, as to the voice of 
Destiny, and promised. What would he not 
have promised, with that lovely hand on his 
shoulder, that musical voice in his ear. 

’ Mrs. Seaton departed for the city; and the 

following evening Mr. George Lyon, 4 
handsome, dashing young fellow, with, the 
squire thought, an oddly familiar look in his 
face, arrived. He had no words to thank 
the father of his Eleanor, who, thinking 
perpetually of his absent widow, cut him 
short, and told him to go and palaver to 
Nelly, he didn’t want any of it. 

Monday came—the. wedding day. Early 
in the morning, Squire Lemon drove his 
daughter and two bridesmaids, all im- 
promptu, to the church, and duly gave her 
away to be married to the blissful Mr. George 
Lyon. 

The bridal-party drove from the church 
home, where breakfast awaited them; where 
a surprise awaited Squire Lemon, too, in the 
shape of a cockade note, which read:— 


‘Come to the cottage in half an hour. I 
will be true. GEoRGY SEATON.” 


Sunshine flooded the soul of the squire. 
He drank his son-in-law’s health, and shook 
him cordially by the hand, and kissed Nelly, 
and blessed her, and made himself generally 
delightful, and then set out for the cottage. 

Stately and handsome as ever, in the par- 
lor of the haunted house, stood Mrs. Seaton, 
still in her traveling-dress, a long, tweed 
cloak. She had a look in her face the squire 
had never seen there before, however. She 
waved him back before he could speak. 

‘*Wait one moment, Squire Lemon! I 
have been playing you a practical joke—a 
pardonable one, I hope, and all because I 
loved your dayghter so desperately. Be- 
hold! 

Good heavens! Had the widow gone mad! 
She took of her bonnet and veil, unfastened 
her cloak, unhooked her crinoline and skirts, 
and stepped out—wonder of wonders! the 
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bridegroom, George Lyon! Squire Lemon 
gave one gasping cry, no more, he was too 
far gone. 

was I all the time,’ said Mr. Lyon, 
struggling with alaugh. ‘ I was the widow, 
George Seaton Lyon. Try to pardon me, 
Squire Lemon, when I am gone.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyon went off to Boston; 


and people wondered why, after being so 
very cordial at the wedding-breakfast, the 
squire refused to speak to his daughter or 
her husband, for ever so long after. But he 
came round in time, as the flinty parents 
mostly do, and forgave them handsomely, 
and brought them back to Lemonville, to 
live happy forever after. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
HETTY’S GOLD BEADS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


are real, old-fashioned gold, a 


great deal better than you get now- 
a-days,’’ said grandma, and she fumbled 
about in her work-box so long that Hetty, 
half wild with impatience, thought she never 
would find what she was in search of, ‘‘ and 
Jennie, Philip’s oldest girl, wanted them 
dreadfully. She coaxed and coaxed me to 
give them to her, but I told her no; little 
Hetty was the only grandchild I had that 
was named for me, and she should have 
them for her name.” And all this time 
grandma hadn’t told Hetty what it was that 
she was going to give her for her name. 

Hetty had never seen her grandmother 
until a few weeks before. She lived away 
off in a distant state, and had come now 
only to make them a short visit. The very 
first day that she was there, she told Hetty 
that she was going to make her a present; 
but she had never told what it was, and 
never mentioned it since, so that Hetty was 
very much afraid she had forgotten it. But 
now, on the last day of her stay, she pro- 
‘duced he® great old-fashioned work-box and 
told Hetty she would give her the present 
now, and then she said what I wrote at the 
beginning of this story, and that made Hetty 
more eager than ever to see what it was, 
and so delighted that she could hardly keep 
from jumping up and down; for she had a 
great love for finery, and had never had any 
jewelry in her life, and of course anything 
gold must be something to wear. 

* They’re almost seventy years old,’”’ went 
on grandma, still searching, but oh, so slow- 
ly and deliberately! in her work-box, ‘‘ for I 
was twelve when I had them ”’—only two 
years older than Hetty—“‘ and now I’m past 


eighty-one. My father bought them for a 
birthday present for me, and I was so happy 
that I couldn’t sleep that night for thinking 
of them. I remember as well as if it were 
yesterday how I got up in the middle of the 
night and lit the candle to look at them. 
And I hope Hetty will think as much of 
them as I did, though children have so 
many more such things now than they did 
when I was young that of course she won’t.”’ 
And grandma did draw out at last the foot 
of an old stocking. 

That seemed to Hetty a rather queer hid- 
ing-place for anything so valuable as her 
present seemed likely to be; but then grand- 
ma was a very queer old lady. Out of the 
stocking foot she drew a red silk handker- 
chief, and in one corner of the handkerchief 
was tied up a little, square, pasteboard 
box. When the box appeared, it was tied 
up 80 tightly with red tape it took a long 
time for grandma to open it; but when at 
last it was opened, Hetty felt amply repaid 
for her long waiting. Grandma took out a 
long string of shining gold beads and held 
them up. 

“There are forty-eight of them—just as 
many as there were when I had them. I 
never lost one, and I hope you won’t, 
Hetty.””> And Hetty promised to be very 
careful, while she held them in her hands 
and examined them with very bright, de- 
lighted eyes. ‘‘ The clasp is pretty secure, 
I think,” said grandma, “ but it is so long 
since I’ve worn them that I’m not sure. 
You had better be careful when you wear 
them.” 

Yes, indes4, she must be careful,’ an- 
swered Hetty’s mother. ‘I don’t think I 
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_shall let her wear them much until she gets 
to be a young lady, for she is very careless 
now.”’ 

Hetty pouted a little. She was alittle girl 
who liked very much to have her own way, 
and she was very fully determined that she 
shouldn’t wait until she was a young lady to 
wear her gold beads. 

When she once had them clasped around 
her neck, it was very hard for her to unclasp 
and put them away; but she did not like to 
let grandma think that she was any less 
careful of them than she had been, so she 
put them back into the little square box 
which grandma gave her to keep them in, 
and put the box into her bureau drawer; but 
every hour in the day she stole up-stairs to 
take them out and admire them. 

The next day grandma took her leave, 
with many charges to Hetty to be a good 
girl and be careful not to lose her beads. 

As soon as she had gone, Hetty began to 
coax her mother to let her wear her beads to 
school; for what was the use of having any- 
thing so handsome if one was never to wear 
it? And how all the girls would admire 
them and envy her! But her mother would 
not consent. 

‘* When you are older and have learned to 
be more careful you may wear them; but 
now you would be very likely to lose them, 
and then think how sorry grandma would 
be.”’ 

Hetty went off pouting, a very unhappy 
little girl. But she recovered her spirits a 
little in the pleasure of describing her beads 
to the girls at school, and seeing the envy 
with which they regarded her on account of 
them; for in that little country town very 
few of the little girls had such fine things. 

But there was another subject to be dis- 
cussed at school that day that was even more 
exciting than the beads, and they were soon 
almost forgotten. The school was to have a 
picnic next day, in a beautiful grove a mile 
from the village, and the children were all 
half wild with delight at the prospect. But 
Hetty had but one thought in her mind. 
Would her mother let her wear her beads ? 

The very last thing her particular friend 
Nettie Eames said to her as they separated 
was:— 

** And you'll be sure to wear your gold 
beads, so that we can all see them, won’t 
you, Hetty?” 

- Hetty could hardly wait until she got in- 

to the house to ask her mother to let her 
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wear her beads to the picnic. But her 
mother said no at once and very decidedly. 
She would very soon forget them in playing, 
and swinging, and dancing, and if she should 
lose them in the grove she would certainly 
never find them, she said. 

Hetty knew that it was of no use to coax 
her mother, but she went to bed that night 
in a very unpleasant frame of mind, with 
her pleasure in the thought of the picnic 
entirely spoiled. Perhaps you think Hetty 
was a very vain and foolish little girl, but I 
assure you I have seen a great many little 
girls like her. 

When she awoke the next morning, with 
the bright sunshine streaming into her face, 
she did feel, for a moment, a little thrill of 
pleasure, but the thought of the beads very 
soon dampened it. After she had put on 
her pretty cambric dress and sack, she 
couldn’t help trying on her beads, just to see 
how they would look, and you can’t imagine 
how prettily they did look with the bright 
blue cambric. When she took them off, 
she did not put them back in the box; 
she stood holding them in her hand thought- 
fully for a long time, and then she slipped 
them into her pocket and ran hastily down- 
stairs, as if afraid to wait for another 
thought. 

For, while she was trying on the beads, a 
sudden temptation had come to her, and 
though conscience whispered loudly against 
it, she had not strength enough to resist. 
How easy it would be to carry them in her 
pocket until she came to some lonely place 
in the road, where nobody would see her, 
and then put them on and wear them to the 
picnic, taking them off in the same way be- 
fore she reached home. And her mother 
would never know it. 

She went off as hastily as possible, avoid- 
ing her mother’s eye; she did not like to 
have Rover, her great Newfoundland dog, 
who followed her everywhere, go with her 
to-day; she did not like to have even him see 
her put the beads on, though he was only a 
dog; for he had a way of looking up into her 
face with his great, honest eyes that made 
her feel as if he knew what she was thinking 
of. 

She told him, very sternly, to “‘ go home,”’ 
but though he looked very sorrowful he did 
not obey, but followed slowly a long way be- 
hind her, with his head hanging dejectedly. 
She stopped in the road and clasped her 
beads around her neck before she reached 
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the schoolhouse where they were to meet. 
And all the girls crowded around her to ad- 
mire them. 

But everybody forgot them when they 
reached the grove. Even Hetty could not 
remember them when she got into one of 
the swings and was tossed up among the 
tallest branches of the trees. Then they 
rowed in a boat on the pond, and played all 
sorts of games, danced on the green grass in 
a little opening in the grove, and they had a 
table spread in a shady place, and had al- 
most every nice thing that you can think of 
to eat. Altogether it was a very merry day, 
and when the sun had set, and-it began to 
grow dark and shadowy in the grove, it was 
a crowd of very tired little feet that set out 
on their homeward journey. 

Just as they reached the edge of the grove, 
Hetty thought of her beads. She put her 
hand up to her throat, but the beads were 
not there! For a moment her heart beat so 
that she felt as if she were suffocating, and 
then she burst out sobbing. 

“*Oh, I’ve lost my beads! I must go right 
back and find them! ”’ she cried. 

All the little girls, and Miss Pringle the 
teacher, were full of pity and sympathy fer 
her; but Miss Pringle would not allow her to 
go back, because, of course, it was useless, 
it was so dark. 

‘** And I’m afraid, Hetty, that you are not 
very likely to find them at all in such a place 
as the grove. It is such a pity that you 
wore them! ”’ said Miss Pringle. 

At this Hetty’s sobs broke out afresh. 
But that did no good, and she must dry her 
eyes before she went into the house, or her 
mother would notice them at once. But 
never in all her life had she carried so heavy 
a heart home as she did on thatnight. And 
Rover who had been with her all day, seem- 
ed to share her grief. He kept looking up 
into her face with the most sorrowful, trou- 


bled glances as he trotted along by her side. 


It was very hard for Hetty to meet her 
mother’s eyes, and choke down her sobs, and 
answer cheerfully the questions she asked 
about the picnic, and she was thankful 
enough when she was safely in bed, where 
she could cry and nobody could see her. 
Oh, what would she have given if she had 
only listened to what conscience told her 
that morning and not worn her beads! 

The next noon, after school, she and 
Nettie Eames went to the grove and hunted 
long and patiently for the lost beads, but all 
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in vain, and Hetty went home feeling worse_ 
than ever; for she had clung to a little hope 
that she might find them, and her mother 
need not know that she had worn them; but 
now it was impossible to conceal it from her 
for long. 

That night Hetty’s mother was standing 
at the garden gate talking with a neighbor, 
and Hetty was in the doorway, when who 
should come by but Miss Pringle! 

‘* You had a nice time at the picnic, I 
hear,’’ said Hetty’s mother at once. 

‘*-Yes,’’ answered Miss Pringle; ‘* but we 
were all so sorry about Hetty’s beads! ” 

Hetty saw the look of astonishment on 
her mother’s face, and she could not wait to 
hear another word. She rushed up-stairs to 
her own room and threw herself on the bed, 
sobbing and weeping as if her heart would 
break. Her mother found her so when she 
went to seek her afew momentsafter. You 
may be sure that she was sorry enough to 
know that her little girl had been so wicked; 
but when she saw how much Hetty had 
suffered, and how truly sorry she was, she 
forgave her freely, and Hetty thought how 
much better it would have been to have 
acknowledged it-at once, and not left her 
mother to find it out. 

Hetty started for school the next morning 
with a lighter heart than she had had for 
some time, but still she dreaded to hear 
what grandma would say: when she heard 
that she had lost the beads. Grandma had 
kept them almost seventy years, and she 
couldn’t keep them three days. ; 

But she had scarcely got outside the gate 
when she saw Rover bounding along the 
road towards her, and in his mouth he held 
something that flashed and glittered in the 
sun. Ina moment he had reached her side 
and laid at her feet, barking and wagging 
his tail for joy, her gold beads! 

I don’t think there was a happier little girl 
in the world than Hetty as she ran into the 
house to display them to her mother, and to 
wonder how in the world Rover could have 
found them when she and Nettie Eames 
could not; and she hugged and kissed Rover 
until the goed old fellow didn’t know what 
to make of it. 

But though her troubles ended so happily, 
she never forgot them; and her mother says 
that grandma’s gold beads were the most 
valuable present Hetty ever had, for they 
taught her a lesson that she will always 
remember. 
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Ham CROQUETTES.— One cupful of finely 
chopped cooked ham, one cupful of bread 
crumbs, two cupfuls of hot mashed potatoes; 
season with pepper, chopped onion and celery; 
make into cakes in the bowl of a tablespoon, dip 
in beaten egg, and fry brown in lard. 


LowELL Puppine.—One coffee cupful of 
milk, one cupful of raisins, half a cupful of 
molasses, half a teacupful of brown sugar, one 
cupful of suet, one teacupful of saleratus, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, flour sufficient to make a 
stiff batter; boil three hours; serve with vanilla 
sauce. 


VANILLA SAvCE.—Put one-half pint of milk 
over the fire, and when scalding hot add yolks 
of three eggs; add, when taken from the fire and 
cool, one tablespoonful of vanilla, one table- 
spoonful of brandy, and the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff. 


ORANGE PiEe.—Four eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one half-pint of cream, one cupful of 
sugar, juice of two oranges and rind of one; 
beat butter and sugar to a light cream; add 
beaten eggs gradually, with juice and rind 
grated; lastly add cream whipped to a stiff 
froth. Prepare a plate with paste as for custard 
pie; pour in the mixture, and bake in a slow 
oven twenty-five minutes. 


GINGER BEER.—One ounce of cream of tar- 
tar, one ounce of ginger bruised, one pound of 
loaf sugar, one lemon, and one gallon of boiling 
water; cut the lemon in slices, put the ingredi- 
ents all together in a pan, and pour over them 
the boiling water. Let the ginger beer stand 
till cold; bottle it, leaving the sediment at the 
bottom; tie down the corks, and set the bottles 
in the sun. In hot weather it will be ready to 
drink in three or four days. 


MELTON VEAL.—Take the remainder of cold 
roast veal, chop very fine, and season with salt, 
pepper, lemon juice and sage; add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cracker crumbs; moisten with 
hot water; take one-third as much finely chopped 
salt pork as veal, season with mustard and cay- 
enne; add a tablespoonful of cracker crumbs 
moistened with hot water. Butter.a mould and 
put the mixtures in irregularly; press in closely, 
and,strain one hour; serve cold, cut in slices. 


STEWED LoBsTER.—Open two medium lob- 
sters and cut the meat in small pieces; boil in 
a pint of milk; add to it two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed 
smooth in half a cupful of milk, one-half tea- 
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spoonful of salt, one-half a saltspoonful of cay- 
enne, a tablespoonful of chopped celery; let all 
simmer ten minutes and add the lobster meat, 
but do not allow the mixture to boil after it is 
added. Serve as soon as the meat is thoroughly 
heated. Too much cooking makes the lobster 
unpalatable. 


Corn Frirrers.—No. 1. Grate six ears of 
corn, or split the grains lengthwise of the cob 
and scrape them off with a knife; stir into it 
one well-beaten egg, one tablespoonful of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt; drop large spoonfuls 
in boiling lard deep enough to float them. No. 
2. Grate six ears of very young corn; add three 
well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt; drop into deep, boil- 
ing lard, or half butter and half lard. 


Stoxos—AN OATMEAL DRINK.— Put one- 
quarter pound of oatmeal with six ounces of 
sugar and half a lemon, sliced thin, into a bow]; 
mix all together with a little warm water, then 
add three quarts of boiling water; stir up thor- 
oughly and leave to stand until cold. It may be 
served with lumps of ice, and must be stirred 
again before pouring out. Lime juice may be 
used instead of the lemon. 


MILK CusTARD.—Soak a bit of rennet over 
night in a tablespoonful of water. In the morn- 
ing warm as much milk as you will need, pour 
it into an earthern dish; add the rennet water 


.and a pinch of salt; stir the milk well; let it 


stand until it thickens, then set it in as cold a 
place as you have. Eat sugar and milk or cream- 
on it, using any flavoring you like. 


CounTRY STEw.—Joint and cut in pieces two 
small chickens; put them into a large kettle, 
with two quarts of cold water; add one slice of 
salt pork, one quart of shelled beans, one quart 
tomatoes cut in pieces, two onions sliced, one 
half a tablespoonful of salt, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Let it stew until the chicken is 
nearly done, adding water as it boils away, then 
add six potatoes sliced thin and six ears of corn 
cut from the cob; cook twenty minutes and serve. 


Hominy Puppine.—Two-thirds of a cupful 
of hominy, one and one-half pints of milk, two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of extract of lemon or rose, one cupful of 
sugar; boil the hominy in milk one hour, then 
pour it on the eggs, extract and sugar beaten 
together; add the butter, pour into buttered 
pudding dish and bake thirty minutes. Serve 
with cream. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


Tepid water acts promptly as an emetic. 

Sprinkle cayenne pepper in the resorts of rats 
and they will leave the premises. 

Horseradish, as a poultice, is recommended 
for rheumatism. 

When dress silk becomes wet, dry it by patting 
it between the hands. 

Gilt frames may be cleaned by simply washing 


with a small sponge moistened with oil of tur- ; 


pentine. 

Kid shoes can be kept soft and free from 
cracks by rubbing them once a week with pure 
glycerine or castor-oil. ‘és 

A little saltpetre or carbonate of soda mixed 
with the water in which flowers are placed will 
keep them fresh for two weeks. 

Oil of peppermint is a strong disinfectant and 
germicide; and it is said that one part in a 
hundred thousand of water kills roaches. 

If you want poached eggs to look particularly 
nice, cook each egg in a muffin ring placed in 
the bottom of a saucepan of boiling water. 


The freshest eggs are the heaviest, and when 
placed in water will sink to the bottom at once; 
older eggs will sink partly to the bottom, while 
stale eggs float on top. Try it on the fresh store 
eggs. 

When papering a room, a small apartment can 
be made to appear large by being covered with a 
paper of subdued color without any particular 
design. 

To clean oil paintings, first brush them, then 
wash with warm milk diluted with water; rub 
with a piece of flannel dipped in turpentine, and 
then with a dry flannel. 

It is well to remember that too much blueing 
renders clothes yellow after a time. Inexperi- 
enced or careless servants think the more blue- 
ing in the water the better for the wash, and it 
is a difficult matter to convince them that the 
clothes will look far better if only a small quan- 
tity is used. 

The best preparation for restoring furniture to 
its original freshness is a mixture of three parts 
of linseed oil and one part of turpentine. Dust 
the articles to which it is applied, rub it on with 
a woollen cloth, and afterward polish with 
chamois. If you wish to varnish stained wood, 
you will find the following excellent: Dissolve 
four ounces of sandarac, one ounce of green 


* mastic, and four ounces of shellac in one pound 


of alcohol, and add two ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine. 

A recent writer says that those nations which 
are given to the cultivation of vocal music are 
strong and vigorous, with broad, expansive 
chests. Vocal music is a good lung exercise; 
jt increases expansion of the lung tissue; it calls 


into action the entire lung, thus making the 
apices less likely to develop organic disease. 


For Nrvuraneic Pars.— When troubled 
with neuralgic pains, heat a flat-iron, put a 
double fold of flannel on the painful part, then 


“move the iron to and fro on the flannel. The 


pain will cease almost immediately. 


Five Ways To Cure A CoLp. 

1. Bathe the feet in hot water and drink a pint 
of hot lemonade. Then sponge with salt water 
arid remain in a warm room. 

2. Bathe the face in very hot water every five 
minutes for an hour. 

8. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt water every 


_ three hours. 


4. Inhale ammonia or menthol. 

5. Take four hours’ active exercise in the open 
air. 

Summer colds are the worst colds oftentimes, 
as it is then very difficult to protect one’s self 
properly. A ten-grain dose of quinine will usu- 


» ally break up a cold in the beginning. Anything 


that will set the blood actively in dirculation will 
do it, whether it be drugs or the use of a buck- 
saw.— Medical News. 


THE TRuE ReEAson—WaAsH Day MADE Easy. 

There is reason in everything, but not every 
reason given is true. About washing clothes, 
for instance, common sense and the chemistry 
of everyday life teach us that certain things. 
must be done, while others may be left undone. 
Clothes must be made clean, sweet, pure and 
wholesome without either injuring the fabric or 
the hands of the laundress. If these objects can 
be attained, it does not matter as to what meth- 
ods are used, and the soap or soap powder, no 
matter what it is called, that will admit of the 
most varied methods of use is the handiest. 
Some things, however, are important to observe. 
The dirt and all soap must be entirely removed 
from the interstices of the clothes, and all mi- 
crobes must be destroyed. The only and easiest 
way to do this is by heating the water in which, 
the clothes are eontained to the boiling point. 
The boiling water, by constant self-agitation, is 
forced through the interstices of the fabrics, and 
thus cleanses them from dirt and disease-breed- 
ing microbes as they can be cleansed in no other 
way, and without in any manner injuring the 
fabric. As there is no royal road to learning, 
neither is there any easier, surer or safer way of 
washing clothes clean and freeing them from all 
disease-breeding microbes or bacteria than by 
using PYLE’s PEARLINE, and to strictly follow 
the directions accompanying each package. 
Above all things, avoid any soap or soap powder 
that does not work to best advantage in hot 
water.— American Analyst, N. Y. 
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Laws Concerninec Divorces.—Jews.—In 
olden times the Jews had a discretionary power 
of divorcing their wives. 

Javans.—If the wife be dissatisfied, she can 
obtain a perfect divorce by paying a certain 
“specified sum. 

Thibetans.—Divorces are seldom allowed, un- 
_less with the consent of both parties; re-marriage 
is forbidden. 

Moors.—If the wife does not become the 


mother of a boy she may be divorced with the 


consent of the tribe, and she can marry again 
without any further formalities. 

Abyssinians.—No form of marriage is neces- 
sary. The connection may be dissolved and re- 
newed as often as the parties think proper. 

Siberians.—If the man be dissatisfied with the 
most trifling acts of his wife, he tears her cap or 
veil from her head, and this constitutes a 
divorce. ; 

Corean.—The husband can divorce his wife or 
treasure, and leave her the charge of maintain- 
ing the children. If she proves unfaithful, he 
an put her to death. 

Siamese.—The first wife may be divorced, not 
sold, as the others may be. She may claim the 
first child, and the alternate children are yielded 
to the husband. 

Arctie Region.—When a man desires a divorce 
he leaves the house in anger, and does not re- 
turn for several days. The wife understands the 
hint and leaves. 


Druse and Turkoman.—Among these people, 
if a wife asks her husband’s permission to go 
out, and he says ‘‘Go,’’ without adding “ but 
come back again,’ she is divorced. Though 
both parties desire it, they cannot lawfully live 
together again without being re-married. 


Cochin China.—If the parties choose to sep- 
arate they break a pair of chop-sticks or a copper 
coin in the presence of witnesses, by which ac- 
tion the union is dissolved. The husband must 
restore to the wife the property belonging to her 
prior to her marriage. ; 


American Indians.—Among ‘some tribes the 
pieces of sticks given the witnesses of the mar- 
riage are broken as a sign of divorce. Usually 
new connections are formed without the old ones 
being dissolved. A man never divorces his wife 
if she has borne him sons. 


fartars.—The husband may put away his 
partner and seek another when it pleases him, 
If she be ill- 


and the wife may do the same. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


‘the law for desertion. 


treated, she complains to the magistrate, who, 
attended by the principal people, accompanies 
her to the house and pronounces a divorce. 

Chinese.—Divorces are allowed in all cases of 
criminality, mutual dislike, incompatibility of 
temper, or too much loquacity on the part of the 
wife. The husband cannot sell his wife until 
she leaves him, and becomes a slave to him by 
A son must divorce his 
wife if she displeases his parents. 

Circassians.—T wo kinds of divorce are granted 
in Circassia—one total, the other provisional. 
When the first is allowed the parties can im- 
mediately marry again; where the second exists 
the couple agree to separate for a year, ‘and if 
the husband does not then send for his wife, her 
relations may demand of him a total divorce. 

Grecians.—A settlement was usually given to 
a wife at marriage for support in case of a di- 
vorce. The wife’s portion was then restored to 
her, and the husband required to pay monthly 
interest for its use during the time he detained it 
from her. Usually the men could put their 
wives away on slight occasions. Even the fear 
of having too large a family sufficed. Divorces 
are scarcely ever known to occur in modern 
Greece. 


Hindoos.—Either party for a slight cause may 
leave the other andmarry. When both desire it. 
there is not the least trouble. If a man calls his 
wife ‘‘ mother,’”’ it is considered indelicate to 
live with her again. Among one tribe, the 
** Gores,”’ if the wife be unfaithful, the husband 
cannot obtain a divorce unless he gives her all 
the property and children. A woman, on the 
contrary, may leave when she pleases, and marry 
another, and convey to him the property of her 
former husband. 

Romans.—lIn olden times a man might di- 
vorce his wife if she were unfaithful, if she 
counterfeited his private keys, or drank without 
his knowledge. They would divorce their wives 
when they pleased. Notwithstanding this, five 
hundred and twenty-one years elapsed without 
one divorce. Afterward a law was passed allow- 
ing either sex to make the application. Divorces 
then became frequent on the slightest pretexts. 
Seneca says that some women no longer reckoned 
the year by the consols, but by the number of 
their husbands. St. Jerome speaks of a man 
who had buried twenty wives, and a woman who 
had buried twenty-two husbands. The Empe- 
ror Augustus wisely endeavored to restrain the 
license by severe penalties.—English Bench and 
Bar. 
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THE VALUABLE CocoANuT TREE.—“ A full- 
grown cocoanut tree will mature from sixty to 
one hundred nuts annually,”’ said a Washington 
market dealer. ‘‘In reality the cocoanut tree 
is one of the most valuable trees in the world, 
nearly every part of it being useful toman. The 
natives eat the young roots and also weave them 
into baskets. The tender leaves are cooked 
like cabbage, and the old leaves are made into 
cloth, hats, baskets, fans, lanterns, ete. It is 
also used for bedding, for thatching roofs, for 
fishing-nets, even for writing paper. The mag- 
nificent trunk of the tree furnishes «anoes, 
house-posts and fences. The ribs of the leaves 
are so strong that they make excellent paddles 
for boats, arrows, combs, torches, and no end 
of other useful things. Whefi the wood is 
burned it makes the best potash for soap. By a 
peculiar process of fermentation, good vinegar 
can be obtained from it, and also a fair kind of 
sugar. The name of the fruit is derived from 
the Portuguese word cocoa and the English 
word nut. Cocoa means ‘an ugly mask,’ and is 
said to have been given because the end of a 
cocoanut looks like a monkey’s face. Last year 
360,000 cocoanuts were brought to this market, 
the average wholesale price being four cents a 
piece, It is expected that the figures this sea- 
son will be nearly half a million.””"—New York 
Mail. 


MosLEM PILGRIMAGES.—Some idea of the 
character of the pilgrimages to Mecca, and of 
the part which they play in spreading cholera 
and other infectious diseases, may be derived 
from the account given by Mr. Doughty in the 


* proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 


of his visit to the ruins of Medyin Salih, north 
of Medina, in company with the Haj from Da- 


‘ mascus. About six thousand souls, with ten 


thousand beasts of burden, chiefly camels, but 
including many dromedaries, mules and horses, 
composed the caravan. The pilgrims were 
guarded by about one hundred Azeyl, or drome- 
dary riders, natives of Nejd (Central Arabia), 
and clad and armed like Bedouins, and by 
nearly two hundred Sayal, or horse soldiers, 
with two field pieces. 

On its way, the caravan, marching about four 
camels abreast, stretched nearly two miles. 
Attendants, who are every year on the road, 
assign a place to each man in the caravan, and 
a party rides ahead every evening and pitches 
the tents in exactly the same order on every 
occasion, so that there is no confusion. The 
encampments are circular. The soldiers’ tents 
are pitched sixty paces apart. The safety of 
the caravan from the plundering Bedouins does 
not, after all, depend so much upon the soldiers 
as upon the road-toll paid to the roadside 
tribes, a blackinail which may amount to as 
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much as one hundred and twenty-five dollars per 
mile. 

From this account it is evident that the cara- 
van is as orderly as a caravan can be, and as 
most of those who travel are possessed of a con- 
siderable slice of this world’s goods, it is proba- 
ble that there is no more filth than would be 
found in any procession of equal size. But as 
the caravan proceeds there arises an evil which 
fully accounts for the breaking ont of diseases 
of the bladder and intestines, viz.: the want of 
sweet water. Kellas, or fortified water stations, 
are constructed at intervals along the Haj road, 
A kella is a tower built upon a well, and kept 
by asmall garrison. The water, which is usu- 
ally foul and unwholesome, is drawn by a labori- 
ous process, and poured inte a cistern made 
outside the well. The Syrians suffer all the 
more keenly from this foul water since they are 
accustomed to the sweet spring water of a lime- 
stone country. A loaded and sweating camel 
cannot hold out above three days witheut drink- 
ing even in the winter, and thus the whole aim 
of the caravan is to reach water, bad though it 
may be. At one spot on the read the cistern 
has, in rainless years, to be filled with water 
brought some forty or fifty miles over the 
desert. 


Past GENERATIONS.—Our debt to past gen- 
erations is beyond all calculation. Men stand 
on the shoulders of their ancestors, profiting by 
all their labors, their anxieties, their successes, - 
their mistakes, their failures. Though our gain 
from these experiences of theirs may never have 
been thought of by them, we can still see that 
some of our richest inheritances are the direct 
results of conscious efforts on our behalf. From 
time to time there have been men broadly 
thoughtful enough to plant trees, to build cities, 
to found institutions, to collect libraries, to 
establish means of education, to form govern- 
ments with a direct view not only to the present 
needs of those around them, but also to the 
future advantage of a coming generation. The 
debt we have thus incurred can never be paid to 
the donors, but it can and should be regarded as 
a trust-fund which we hold not only for our own 
good, but for those who are to succeed us. This 
is Nature’s method of improving the world; and, 
so far as we co-operate with her intelligently and 


heartily, we fulfill our part in the great arena 
of life. 


Retry Brewster safety rein 
holder, made at Holly, Mich., has been advertised 
in our columns for several years. It is a great 
convenience, insures safety, is sold cheap, and 
every horse owner should order one. The firm 
is responsible. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 


89.—Important. 

90.—G ULES 91.—P AGOD 
USUAL ALIVE 
LUNGE GIVEN 
EAGLE OVERT 
SLEEK DENTS 

92.—S(acre)d. 93.—S(tame)n. 

94.—O(ratio)n. 95.—P(lane)t. 
96.—F 9.—chaSTise 
SER comP Ress 
MINOS regAIned 
MONESTS shaRPers 
SINISTRAL ecreA Ture 
FENESTRATED carBOnic 

ROSTRATED smeLTing 

STRATUS scrEEned 
SATES 98.—Harrison. 
“LED 99.—Limb-o. 

D 100.—Cod-a. 


1.—Numerical Enigma. 
In 18, 10, with 4 and 15, 
A lot will certainly be seen. 
9, 12, 8, 1, which prowls at night, 
In cruel slaughter takes delight. 
The 11, 5, 14, and 2, might 
If one interprets it aright, 
Be called delirious, as men 
Wildly extravagant have been. 
A, 8, 6, will designate 
One with an empty, addled pate. 
CoMPLETE will represent those quacks 
Who roam around expounding facts 
About magnetic mesmerizing, 
Which some consider so surprising. 
MAUDE. 


2.—A Square. 
1 A quantity of land or water. 2 Strictness. 
3 Nimble. 4 A mark of punctuation. 5 To 
stretch. ADELAIDE. 


3.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 Grinding. 2 To disunite. 3 To 
exclude. 4 Royal. 5 Lawful. Down.—1 A 
consonant. 2 A bone. 3 Induced. 4 To de- 
clare positively. 5 A revolter. 6 Anger. 7A 
piece of torn cloth. 8 A note in music. 9 A 
consonant. F.S. F. 


4.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In replenish, not in fill; 

In embankment, not in hill; 
In unpleasant, not in cool; 
In utensil, not in tool; 

In cathedral, not in hall; 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


In prodigious, not in small; 

In tornado, not in rain; 

In procession, not in train. 

WHOLE is a kind of limestone. © 
VERBENA. 


Deletions. 

5.—Take a letter from the taking and settling 
of accounts, and leave a passage for water 
underground. 

6.—One from relating to a foundation, and 
leave an idol of the ancient Canaanites, etc., 
representing the sun. 

7.—One from the spinal marrow, and leave a 
well-known plant and its fruit. 

8.—One from a near-sighted person, and leave 
to drowse. 

9.—One from full of knots, and leave to catch. 

10.—One from circular, and leave a masculine 
name. Cyrrit DEANE. 


11.—A Diamond. 

1 In Vermont. 2 To remove by violence. 
8 One who strives to excel another. 4 A small 
stream. 5 To linger. 6 A pasture. 7 In Con- 
necticut. Mrs. J. W. 

12.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of four letters.) 

1 A supporter. 2 The higher notes in music. 
8 To fabricate. 4 A large stove or oven. 5 To 
relieve. 6 A standard. Primals.—A short, 
close garment. Finals.—A woman’s article of 
dress. DINAH. 


iidden Fruit. 
13.—I hope a reconciliation is near. 
14.—I came from Salem on the cars. 
15.—I never feel hate or anger. 
16.—I love the girl I met to-day. 
17.—Pain-killers will stop lumbago. 
L. Erne. D. 
Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before July 10th, we 
offer a large illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Tri Angle, Rollin G. Stone, Vinnie, D. E. 
Gerry, Teddy, Birdie Browne, J. D. L., E. G. 
Davis, Cora A. L., Ida May, Nicholas, Birdie 
Lane, Ned Nason, A. Mary Khan, Geraldine, 
Minnie Jones, Jack, I. O. T., Ann Eliza, Betsey 
B., Good Hugh, Tommy, Black Hawk, Eulalie, 
Katie Smith, Lillie Lee and Peggie. 

Prize-Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, O., for the largest list of 
correct answers. J. D. L., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ON THE COMMON. 


She was a Boston maid of high degree, 
With eyes that shone like incandescent lights, 
And just such parting lips as seems to me 
The kiss invites. 


I met her on the Common’s grassy sod, 
Near where the fountain plays in squirtive mood ; 
She stood reflective, while a plastic wad 
Of gum she chewed. 


“Tt does one good to seek this spot,” said I, 
‘* When weary of the city’s hum and buzz.” 
She ceased her waxic pastime to reply: 
That’s what it does.”’ 


‘“‘ This sylvan spot,” then softly I averred, 
‘The foot of man seems almost to defile.’’ 
Her voice came sweet as notes of woodland bird: 
“ Well, I should smile.”’ 


‘‘ The balmy breezes whispering overhead 
With such enchanting softness kiss the brow.” 
In tones of liquid melody she said: 
** You’re shoutin’ now.” 


** And have you noticed, fair one, how each bird 
Seems here to choose its sweetest vocal gem?”’ 
I dwelt in rapture on her every word: 
**T’m onto them.” 


** And now the leaves like moving emeralds seem, 
When in response to touch of breeze they shake.” 
Her voice came soft as echo from a dream: 
‘They take the cake.” 


“‘ Dost wander often to this sylvan spot 
The dreamy sense of quietude to seek?” 
Soft purled her answer: ‘‘ Well, I take a trot 
*Bout once a week.” 


In converse sweet I lingered by her side, 
And felt there forever I could dwell; 
And as I left her, after me she cried: 
** So long, old fel.” 


I was not captured by her voice so rich, 
Nor with her lovely face, so fresh and young, 
But with the sweet dexterity with which 
Her slang she slung. 
—New York Clipper. 


ESSA ON THE GIRAFF. 


The Giraff iz the tallest animal on the face ov 
the earth, & consekently carris hiz hed higher 
than eny uther critter. He’za curious bilt kuss, 
ez when hiz hed iz up, he forms a inclined plane 
from hiz ears tu hiz tail. He’d be a tuff one tu 
ride hoss back ontu, ez yood hev tu hev sech a 
long bridle, & hang ontu it so, tu keep from 
slippin off behind, but he’d make a good coast 

~for boys, take & cuvver him with snow. No 


critter hez got sech a long neck ez the Giraff, 
& A Ward sed he’d like tu be a Giraff, ez one 
glass ov beer wood do ez much good ez 40 
glasses tu a ordinary mortal. 

I cant agree with that opinion, ez for instance, 
yoo pour a tumbler ov water down a long spout, 
& how much ov it wood reach the bottom, or 
stumeck,—it wood be awl lost on the sides. 
When a feller takes suthin tu take, he likes tu 
hev enuff tu go tu the — spot, & not get lost 
in hiz throte. 

The fore legs ov the Giraff iz about 2 feet 
longer than hiz hind legs, tho what he wuz bilt 
in that stile for I dont kno. Long ez hiz neck 
iz, he coodnt get hiz livin by browsin, ez hiz 
forawd legs dont admit ov hiz mouth touchin 
the ground, not handy. When he hez hiz hed 
down, he looks like the letter a—thus, A. 

The Giraff iz a timid broot, more so then the 
lion iz, or bantem roosters. He grows th about 
20 feet in hite, & cood look intu the 2d story 
winders of meny houses. 


He lives on tree tops, that iz, he plucks the | 


leaves off ez he goes along. Hiz tung is very 
prehensile, if yoo kno what that iz, & if yoo 
dont, look in the dickshunary & find out. He 
ken pucker it up so small ez tu look like a angle 
worm or a red led pencil. He’sa dainty kuss, & 
wont eat nuthin but the freshest and greenest 
leaves, & leaves everythin that aint in that line, 

In the tame state, the Giraff iz fond ov pickin 
off the artifishal flowers from the ladies hats, & 
yoo offer him fresh grass, & he’!l take one blade 
at a time, wich makes it tiresum work tu feed 
him with grass. The Giraff ken kick like thun- 
der, & that’s about the only means ov defence 
he hez. He’s spotted awl over like the lepard 
suthin, but differs from this broot in many per- 
ticklers, two noomerous tu menshun, & ken run 
at a 2.40 gate, & never indulges in lobster salad. 

A troop of Giraffs by moon lite, iz a butiful 
site, or jest as the sun iz sinkin in the West 
Afriken sky, & then his spots loom up, & look 
enchantin tu behold, tu say nuthin ov the 2 horn 
like protuberences that grow out ov hiz hed be- 
tween his ears, & wich I forgot tu menshun. 

Hiz body iz so long, takin in hiz neck, that 
the critter is hungry awl the time, sum part ov 
him iz, & hiz eyes iz butiful & gazel-like, while 
hiz feet ar delicit, & the trees grow low in hiz 
part ov the country, so ez he ken reech the 
leaves, & the lion, brave ez he iz sed tu be, iz 


careful not tu git near hiz heels. The Giraff)~ 


never tackles man or woman, so if yoo shood be 
travellin in Afriker, yoo neednt be alarmed on 
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hiz account, & it’s a pity to shoot em, thay ar so 
innocent & ov a tawny culler, & ar very fond ov 
suger plums, wich iz invariably put on the 
ground, in order tu see grace & awkerness com- 
bined when he straddles hiz legs so, tu git hiz 
mouth down to em, & it’s a larfable site tu see 
em, & like most animals he iz born young, & 
keeps on growin till the required hite iz reeched, 
when he stops, & uthers grow, & thay ar very 
helthy animals, & bi sum travellers supposed 
never tu die, ez no Giraff buryin gronds hev ben 
found up tu date, & dates thay ar very fond ov. 

N. B.—Havin exhausted the Giraff, I shel say 
no more, only that he iz not amfibious like the 
frog, & the skin ov hiz fore legs makes good gun 


cases, while hiz tail iz a model tail, & he belongs’ 


to the genus camelopardalis, wich iz important 


. tu kno. 


Her First Be sure to tele- 
graph me as soon as you arrive,”’ said a young 
husband to his bride at the Broad street station 
yesterday. She was starting on her first trip 
home to see her mother. Her mother lives about 
ten miles out. 

will,’ promised the young wife sweetly; 
“but I don’t know whether I have money 
enough.”’ 

“Oh, send it ‘collect.’ Now don’t forget. 
Good-by. 

“*Good-by.”’ 

Good-by. ” 

The young husband seals longingly after the 
train as it steamed out, and then he sadly 
returned to his place of business. In half an 
hour a messenger boy presented the following :— 


Froe Centre, Pa., 2 P. M.—George Washing- 
ton Blank, 43 Blank street, Philadelphia.— My dear 
George: I have just arrived safely without any 
accident at all; not the slightest. The train 
slowed up at Jinks Crossing and whistled, but I 
don’t think anything serious was the matter. It 
made my heart jump to think how you would feel 
if anything had been the matter, you know, but 
there wasn’t, not a thing, so far as I could find out. 
I got to thinking of you and might have been car- 
ried past my station if Cousin Will, the one you 
used to be so jealous about, you know, hadn’t been 
on the train. He is visiting at mother’s, and is 
handsomer than ever. He says he hates you, but 


of course that’s only fun, you know. I forgot to’ 


say that my trunk came through all right. It was 
no trouble at all. Cousin Will took my check and 
arranged to have it (the trunk, you know) hauled 
up tothe house. It will have to be taken around 
by the mill, because the other road is blocked yp, 
you know; but, you know, that will only take a 
few minutes longer than by the other road—the 
one that is blocked up, I mean. Well, I must 
close this dispatch, because telegrams have to be. 
short, you know. Your loving wife, 
Annie Buirxins 
[Collect $10.] 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


' There was a party of jolly boys chatting to- 
gether the other night in the card roém of a 
prominent club, when in came a man who said 
he had a new game. He removed his high silk 
hat, stood it on the floor against the wall, paced 
off a certain distance from it, and then offered 
to give anyone in the party three times the 
amount of any coin he would toss into the hat 
from the scratch, he to take the coins which fell 
wide of the mark. It was a new game, and 
everyone took a crack at it. To pitch a coin 
into the hat looked easy enough, but it’ was 
found to be a difficult matter, and when the boys 
quit the game the owner of the hat was $60 
richer than when he came in and proposed the 
sport. He was in high feather, and had a great 
laugh on his comrades. 

A few nights later the author of the new game 
dropped into the club again, and encountered 
the same crowd. After some little talk he was 
asked to set his hat down and open the bank. 
He was not:very anxious to do so, but he had to 
comply with the request. The first few dollars 
flew wide of the mark, and he began to think he 
was glad he came, when “‘plunk”’ into the hat 
went acoin. He examined it and grew pale. It 
was a $20 gold piece. He dared not weaken, so 
paid up. Then the coins began to drop into his 
hat with sickening regularity and when he quit 
the game he was $280 dollars out. He could not 
understand it at all, until the steward informed 
him that the two big winners of the evening had 
been at the club house since early morning. 
They had paced off the distance, practised pitch- 
ing coins ata plug hat, and had then laid for 
him. Now he is looking for another new game 
to get even on.—Chicago Herald. 


REMARKABLE SELF-SACRIFICE.—The happy 
circumstances occurred on last Sunday evening. 


He escorted her to and from church, and upon - 


arriving at her home, their discussion of the ser- 
mon and the extreme heat suggested an invita- 
tion, readily accepted by Charles, to step into 
the house and partake of a cooling glass of lem- 
onade. She led him to the dining-room, and 
there found naughty brother Ben about to 
squeeze the last lemon in the house for his own 
individual benefit. Calling him aside, she in- 
duced Ben, by means of sundry threats and 


~promises, to dissect that lemon and make Charles 


and herself a glass. A self-sacrificing thought 
struck her. ‘“‘No, Ben,” said she, “put the 
juice of the whole lemon into Charlie’s glass, 
and bring me a glass of water. He won’t notice 
it; there’s no light in the parlor.”” Ben was 
making one good strong glass of lemonade, as 
directed, when Charlie quietly slipped out and 
remarked: ‘‘I say, Ben, put the juice of the 
entire lemon in your sister’s glass, and bring me 
some ice-water; there’s no light in the parlor 
and she won’t notice it.’”’ Ben’s forte is in 
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eye he drank the lemonade, then carried them 
each a glass of water, which they drank with 
much apparent relish, asking each other between 
sips ‘‘if it were sweet enough ?”” And naughty 
brother Ben, with the taste of that lemonade in 
his mouth, stood out in the hall and laughed till 
his sides ached, to hear them assure each other 
that it was “‘just right!”’ 


‘‘ There was a man in North Georgia,”’ said a 
backwoodsman, ‘‘who had a corn crib on the 
bank of a creek and a lot of shingles piled up on 
the other side, where the woods came down to 
the stream. The man noticed that-his corn pile 
was getting lower, although he had not begun to 
use out of that crib. It worried him a long time, 
for the crib door was locked and the logs of the 
crib were spiked down where they were notched 
together at the corners. Finally he concluded to 
watch until he found out how that corn was 
spirited away. 

** At last he saw a squirrel come out of the 
woods and carry a shingle down to the water’s 
edge on the other side, where he made a ferryboat 
out of it and hoisted his tail for a sail. By 
heading a little down stream and flourishing his 
tail a certain way, he managed to guide the 
shingle across. When he had landed he went up 
to the corn. crib, took an ear of corn out between 
the logs and carried it down to the water’s edge, 
where he put it on the shingle, hoisted his tail 
and guided his boat back to the other side. 
Having landed the shingle, he dragged the ear 
of corn to a hollow tree, where he got inside. 
This squirrel was followed by others who went 
through the same manceuvre, each lanuing an 
ear of corn at the foot of the same tree. 

“Amazed at what he had seen, and hardly 
able to believe his eyes, the man went over to 
examine the tree. He had on a heavy overcoat 
buttoned at the top with one heavy button. As 
he waded through the creek his coat absorbed 
the water and got very heavy, and as he came 
out on the other side the button flew off and 
struck a crouching rabbit behind the ear, killing 
it instantly. Just at that moment the man saw 
what made his overcoat so heavy. The big side 
pockets were full of fish. Picking up the rabbit 
he concluded that it was hardly fit to eat and 
threw it aside. There was a covey of partridges 
huddled with their heads together, as they some- 
times do, and the rabbit’s head struck in the 
centre and killed the whole covey. Having tied 
the birds together with a string, the man went 
to the tree and found his corn inside. He felled 
the tree, which proved to bea bee tree. Besides 
getting his corn back, the man got twelve barrels 
of honeycomb; the tree fell into the creek, and 


the water ran sweet for twenty miles.— Atlanta ” 
Constitution. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


obeying ofders. With a merry twinkle in his 


It became necessary last week in the Criminal 
Court of Newport, Ky., in order to render a boy 
witness competent, to prove that he had reached 
the age of ten years, and his mother, an Irish- 
woman, was called for that purpose. 

**How old is your son John?” quoth the 
lawyer. 

* Indade, sir, I dunno, but I think he’s not 
tin yit,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Did you make no record of the birth ?”’ 

‘The prast did, in the ould country, where he 
was born.”’ 

‘** How long after your marriage was that ?”’ 

** About a year; maybe tel 

‘¢When were you married?”’ 

“Dade, sir, I[dunno.’ 

“*Did you not bring a certificate of your mar- 
riage with you from the old country ?” 

‘* Hey, sir? and what should I nade wid a cer- 
tificate whin I had the ould mon himself along 
wid me ?” 

No further questions were asked. 


A young lady and her escort, both well known 
in social circles, boarded a street car the other 
day, which was well filled with passengers. Soon 
the conductor came along, and the young gentle- 
man thrust his hand in one pocket and then in 
another. He fumbled in his vest pockets and 
then dove again into the depths of his trousers, 
while his perturbed features gave evidence to 
the interested spectators that he realized the 
embarrassment of the situation. He was about 
to make an explanation, when the lady with the 
utmost nonchalance was heard to say: ‘‘ How 


.stupid of me, I declare! When you passed me 


your purse in the post-office while you stamped 
your letter I forgot to return it.” 

She drew out her purse with a bewitching 
smile. Her escort took it, paid the conductor, 
and put it in his pocket, much relieved at the 
narrow escape. No one but a woman would 
have had the tact of avoiding an embarrassing 
predicament in this neat manner. 

A Dutchman was desirous of becoming a citi- 
zen of this great country, and therefore called 
Hans to testify as to his character. The judge 
asked the latter :— 

** How long have you known the applicant ?”’ 

**Vell, I knows him six year.’’ 

**TIs he a man of good moral character ?”” 

**'Yaw, he ish no thief.”’ 

‘But what do the people generally say about 
his character?” 

“*Vell, I never hear anybody say dat Shon 
steals nothing.” 

‘But what do you know about him yourself, 
as a good or bad man ?’’ ~ 

‘Vell, so far as 1 knows he never takes any- 
thing vat does not belong to him.” 

The court weakened. The applicant was 
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admitted, and the witness was heard to mutter 
as he left the court room :— 

“Vell, I makes Shon vote. Yaw, his moral 
character, dat ish good. Shon vill not steal, but 
he does vip his frau and cheet people, and lie 
like de very tyvil.”’ 


TonGuE TwIsTERS.—The hardest combina- 
tion of vowels and consonants in the form of 
words and sentences, said a talkative lady yus- 
terday, is as follows, and a person who car pro- 
nounce the sentences properly has a ‘eft tongue. 
The sentences are:— 

Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 

The sea ceaseth, and it suffices us. 

Say, should such a shapely sash shabby 
stitches show ? 

Strange strategic statistics. 

Give Grimes Jim’s gilt gig whip. 

Sarah in a shawl shoveled soft snow softly. 

She sells sea shells saucily. 

A cup of coffee in a copper coffee-pot. 

Smith’s spirit flask split Philip’s sister’s fifth 
squirrel’s skull. 


A Western paper in a recent issue contained 
the following acknowledgment of its short-com- 
ings: We apologize for mistakes made in all 
former issues and say they were inexcusable, as 
all an editor has to do is to hunt news, and clean 
the rollers, and set type, and sweep the floor, 
and pen short items, and fold papers, and write 
wrappers, and make the paste, and mail the 
papers, and talk to visitors, and distribute type, 


and carry water, and saw wood, and read the 
proofs, and correct the mistakes, and hunt the 
shears to write editorials, and dodge the bills, 
and dun delinquents, and take cussings from the 
whole force, and tell our subscribers that we 
need money. We say that we’ve no business to 
make mistakes while attending to these little 
matters, and getting our living on gopher-tail 
soup flavored with imagination, and wearing old 
shoes and no collar, and a patch on our pants, 
obliged to turn a smiling countenance to the man 
who tells us our paper isn’t worth $1 anyhow, 
and that he could make a better one with his 
eyes shut. 


During a recent cruise of the United States 
man-of-war ‘‘ Michigan,” a sailor attempted to 
throw a quid of tocacco overboard, but his aim 
was bad, and it fell on deck. The officer of the 
deck would not allow the sailor to touch it, but 
ordered the entire crew to rig up a gun-tackle. 
The gun-tackle is a hawser, three and one-half 
inches thick and weighs two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. Being seldom, if ever, used, it was 
stowed away in the hold and covered up. To get 
it on deck and rigit up isa long, hard task. But 
the gun-tackle was rigged up, and the officer 
attached to it a silk thread. He made a loop in 
the thread, lassoed the quid of tobacco, made it 
fast, and all hands made a long pull and a strong 
pull, and the quid of tobacco was hoisted over- 
board. Then the gun-tackle was taken down 
and stored away in the hold. It required eleven 
hours hard work to get the quid overboard. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


“* Meeting of Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith.” 
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